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The Shape of the Trade Cycle 


HE British Association annually suffers from the fact 
that its meeting falls in the silly season, when the 
news-hungry Press stands ready to dress in all the in- 
accurate glory of the headlines any scrap of scientific, 
semi-scientific or pseudo-scientific news that can be made 
to sound like a novelty in lay ears. Yet the contributions 
of the British Association’s members to the advancement 
of their respective sciences are not for the most part 
intended to appear as exciting novelties. The business of 
the scientists assembled at Cambridge is simply to report 
work in progress, and much of their information is by its 
very nature meaningless to lay men. This is not to say 
that their researches are unimportant to people outside 
academic circles. Far from it. Year by year the experts’ 
knowledge of the world we live in is widening, and 
nowhere is the tale of solid achievement more plainly 
registered than in the proceedings of the Economics and 
Statistics Section of the British Association. Our 
economists are hard and laboriously on the track of solu- 
ions for our most obdurate social problems. 

Many, if not most, of these problems can be traced to 
the periodic fluctuations of industrial activity; and the 
trade cycle has naturally received its full meed of attention 
at Cambridge. Some of the most interesting papers were 
Concerned with the after-effects of depression. Thus, Dr 
Marschak presented the results of investigations under- 
taken at the Oxford Institute of Statistics into the mobility 
of labour from distressed areas into more prosperous 


regions. Mr Tress’s paper tackled the problem from the 
other end: that of establishing new industries in dis- 
tressed areas rather than sending distressed persons to 
new industrial areas. But in each case the papers gave 
admirable demonstrations of the way in which scientific 
research can lay the foundations for effective action. 

More important than the consequences of the trade 
cycle, however, are its causes, and for this reason Sir 
William Beveridge’s paper on “ Unemployment and the 
Trade Cycle ” was, in the words of Lord Stamp, “ of first- 
class importance.” Sir William gave to his audience on 
Monday the results of three years’ minute investigation of 
the course of unemployment during various cycles of trade 
since 1890. His conclusions were notable, for they revealed 
that these cycles (measured in terms of employment) con- 
formed, not merely in general, but, to a greater extent than 
is usually believed, in detail, to a common pattern. In 
each case the first industries to plunge into depression were 
the export trades of textiles and metals. In each case the 
industries most seriously affected were the engineering, 
shipbuilding and constructional trades. And in each case 
consumers’ goods industries were depressed last and least. 

The most important of these three features, common to 
pre-war and post-war depressions alike, and discernible 
already in the pattern of our present recession, which may 
still be in its early stages, is the first. Textiles and tinplates 
lead us into recession—just as they lead us out again; and 
these are export trades par excellence. Sir William’s own 
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explanation of this common factor in all the cycles he had 
studied was only tentative. In the main, our exports were 
exchanged for the produce of agricultural countries; and 
the periodic setbacks in exports which seemed to set in 
motion the cyclical succession of depression and recovery, 
affecting all industries ultimately, might well be due to 
changes in the terms of trade between industrial and agri- 
cultural producers, to harvest changes or movements in 
the prices of agricultural products. Sir William found 
extra support for this view in the discovery that ever since 
1890 the turning points of the successive trade cycles (as 
measured by employment), from recovery to recession or 
from slump to revival, fell in this country in August or at 
the turn of the year, the harvest seasons of the two hemi- 
spheres. The key to the trade cycle might, he argued, be 
found in the farmers’ fields. 

It was not Sir William’s intention to dogmatise. His 
figures related solely to employment or unemployment; 
they concerned only Britain. And the connection between 
the fact that certain export trades are always the first to 
feel depression and the hypothesis that harvest conditions 
may be in some way responsible is purely speculative. 
Exports shipped and sold to all the far parts of the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres are inevitably sensitive 
to the thousand and one disturbing factors, political and 
economic, which make for change in the world. The 
experience of the United States hardly confirms the 
correlation of agricultural malaise and the onset of reces- 
sion; and, in any case, the rdle of harvests in economic 
development is almost as debatable as it was when Tooke 
argued that good harvests meant bad trade and Bagehot 
affirmed the exact opposite. On the other hand, the chang- 
ing relationships between agricultural and industrial prices 
are clearly of crucial significance in the working of a world 
economy based upon the exchange of primary products for 
manufactures. Low agricultural prices relative to indus- 
trial prices mean small purchases of manufactured goods 
and slackened industrial activity; and, while high agricul- 
tural prices mean high exports of manufactures from the 
industrial nations and quickened industrial activity, they 
also bring with them rising costs of industrial production 


The Courting 


VER since the Peace Treaties, Hungary has suffered 
from the bitter feeling of being left out in the cold, of 
being the Forgotten Man of Europe. But times have 
changed, and at the moment no country of the Continent 
is more prominently in the headlines. Half Europe has 
spent the week courting the Magyars. Admiral Horthy, the 
Regent, with his Prime Minister, his Foreign Minister and 
his War Minister, has been in Germany. In honour of the 
first head of any foreign State to visit post-war Germany, 
the Nazis have put on their best show; the decorations for 
Admiral Horthy have equalled those for Signor Mussolini 
in the spring, and the Hungarian visitor, like the Italian, 
has been assured that the Nazis will never, never dream of 
questioning the southern frontier of Germany’s new 
Ostmark. All this, of course, is done with a purpose: 
Germany wants something from Hungary. What she wants 
is not Hungary’s wheat and any oil that may emerge from 
the new discoveries, for she would get those in the normal 
course of trade in return for German manufactures. She 
wants a political and military alliance that will carry the 
long arm of the Reichswehr far down the Danube valley. 
She wants to outflank Czechoslovakia and be in a position 
to cut the long corridor that connects Prague with 
Roumania and Russia. 
Into the middle of the love feast at Kiel came un- 
expected, perhaps even startling, news from Bled. In that 
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and an enhanced cost of living which eats into the pur- 
chasing power of the industrial masses. Sir William’s plea 
for study of the relationships between individual prices jn 
place of the traditional concentration upon the course of 
general prices was a valuable stimulus to constructive trade 
cycle research. 

Sir William’s researches have emphasised once again that 
the more the trade cycle is studied the more it seems to 
follow the pressure of forces which, if they are not wholly 
beyond the reach of human control, have at least enough of 
the inexorable in their nature to make the policies of Goy- 
ernments resemble the struggles of fish caught in the tides, 
Sir William pointed out that the trade cycle ignores poli- 
tics; he might have added that it overrides economic policies, 

It would be doing Sir William an injustice, however, to 
interpret his conclusion as fatalistic. The rhythm of the 
trade cycle is, indeed, powerful. But intensive research may 
yet lay bare its causes and prepare the way for their 
removal. And in the meantime there is much that can be 
done by the analysis of the economists and the prudence of 
politicians. If depressions cannot be entirely avoided, they 
can certainly be moderated. For example, if harvests are 
of importance in precipitating changes in trade then we 
may minimise their influence upon prices and purchasing 
power by, say, some such scheme of commodity storage as 
that proposed by Mr Keynes to the British Association last 
week. If it is established that certain industries, such as 
textiles and tinplate, are reliable forerunners of general 
changes in trend, then we can learn to base our policy 
on their movements and be forehanded in the application 
of remedies instead of wasting months in futile confidence 
talk. Above all, we can see that the institutions through 
which economic changes work themselves out function pro- 
perly, and that our banking system is not forced, by lack 
of confidence in its soundness, to redouble deflation pre- 
cisely when monetary expansion is most needed. 

In all these ways, though we cannot yet cure the trade 
cycle, we can affect its shape and temper its disastrous 
consequences. It is a vast field for research and action, in 
which the economist and the statesman have a great deal 
yet to learn about extending their collaboration. 


of Hungary 


little Slovenian town the Council of the Little Entente 
was meeting. For at least a year past the Little Entente, 
originally formed to encircle Hungary, has been trying to 
negotiate an agreed settlement with the Magyars. The 
chief difficulty has always been the treatment of the 
Magyar minorities in the three surrounding countries, and 
especially in Roumania. During the brief Goga interlude 
in Roumania, the negotiations had perforce to be entirely 
suspended. But since King Carol gave the policy of his 
country a more rational twist, and especially since the issue 
of the new and surprisingly liberal Minorities Law, 
the Hungarian negotiations have been taken up with re- 
newed vigour. So much was well known. All the same, 't 
came as something of a surprise to have their success 
announced right in the middle of the much-touted visit 
to Germany. This impression is deepened by the fact that 
both the contents of the agreement and the manner of its 
conclusion bear all the signs of last-minute haste. It was 
evidently decided both by the Hungarians and by the Little 
Entente that some purpose was to be served by concluding 
it now rather than a month hence—and that purpose, in 
the context, can only have been to remind Herr Hitler that 
the nations of Danubia are still independent. 
The contents of the Agreement are of a provisional 
nature. The one point that appears to have been finally 
decided is that the Little Entente powers withdraw their 
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objections to Hungarian re-armament. There is also a non- 
aggression pact between Hungary on the one hand and the 
three Little Entente powers on the other. This was initialed 
in Bled, but is not to be signed until the question of 
minorities is settled. The chief delaying difficulty on this 
point is the absence of an agreement on minorites between 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Czechoslovakia is already 
prepared to grant her Magyar minority at least as much 
as is granted by Jugoslavia and Roumania. But the Hun- 
garians believe that by waiting to see what the Sudetens 
manage to achieve they may secure even more for the 
Magyars in Slovakia. This appears to mean that the non- 
aggression pact, which would prevent any attack on 
Czechoslovakia’s rear, will not be formally in force during 
the crucial phases of the Sudeten problem. 

The conclusion of this Agreement in Bled has been wel- 
comed in Prague as a resurrection and reinforcement of 
the Little Entente. It has been welcomed in Rome for the 
precisely opposite reason. With such divergence of testi- 
mony, it is mecessary to inquire very closely below the 
surface to determine its real meaning. That the Agreement 
and especially the circumstances of its conclusion are un- 
welcome in Berlin is obvious. No suitor likes to discover 
that the lady in his arms is accepting the propositions, 
however harmless, of third parties. But it would be very 
wrong to conclude that Hungary has joined an anti- 
German bloc or even that she is moving in an anti-German 
direction. In her situation, she cannot afford to. She is over- 
awed by the bulk and might of her new neighbour and 
economically dependent upon her to an increasing degree. 
Before Hungary could join an anti-German bloc (assuming 
such a bloc were to be found in Central Europe) she would 
need to have not only the assurance of strong military 
support but very large economic concessions. The Little 
Entente is offering, and can offer, neither. From Hungary’s 
point of view, accordingly, the new Agreement must be 
regarded only as an attempt to strengthen her bargaining 
power against the Reich. It will be used, at the best (at 
the best for Europe and Hungary, that is to say), to secure 
her neutrality; at the worst, to exact better terms for an 
understanding with Germany. 

What, however, of the motives of the Little Entente 
powers? That the Czechs should be anxious to protect 
their rear is comprehensible. But the lead in bringing the 
negotiations to such a hurried conclusion was taken by 
Dr Stoyadinovitch, the Jugoslav Prime Minister, hitherto 
accounted friendly to Italy and flirtatious towards Berlin. 
It seems probable that, of all the countries concerned 
in the Bled Agreement, Jugoslovia has altered her policy 
most to achieve it. Save for Czechoslovakia, no country 
is more menaced by the Rome-Berlin axis and the annex- 


ation of Austria. Lying as she does on the dividing line - 


between the Italian and the German spheres of influence, 
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Jugoslavia is bound to suffer from the advance of either. 
Germany cannot expand far in the Danube or towards 
the Adriatic, and Italy cannot expand anywhere in 
Europe, except at Jugoslav expense. This obvious fact, 
together with the pressure exerted on Dr Stoyadinovitch 
by the strong pro-Czech and pro-French sympathies of 
the Jugoslay army and people, appears to be having its 
effect on his policy. First in the Balkan Entente’s agree- 
ment with Bulgaria, now in the Little Entente’s agreement 
with Hungary, Dr Stoyadinovitch seems to be trying to 
build up a solid bloc of the States from Prague to Angora 
threatened by the expansion of the Great Powers. 
Roumania, isolated both from Rome and from Berlin by 
the interposition of other States, but ultimately, because of 
her oil, at least as much threatened, is pursuing a very 
similar policy. It is pleasing neither to Italy nor to Ger- 
many. But it would be a mistake to call it anti-Italian or 
anti-German. It is merely a reassertion of independence. 

The vision of a neutralised Danubia and a neutralised 
Balkans has, however, one conspicuous weakness. The 
collapse of Czechoslovakia would bring the whole struc- 
ture down in pieces. Geographically, it would bring Ger- 
many to the edge of the Balkans. Morally, it would 
demonstrate that not even the best-armed and best-allied 
of these minor Danubian and Balkan Powers can stand 
against the might of Nazi Germany. For dreams of secu- 
rity in Roumania and Jugoslavia, just as in Britain and 
France, Bohemia is the bastion. This fact is very clear 
in Belgrade and Bucharest. But it would be rash there- 
fore to assume that they would rush to Prague’s assist- 
ance. The vital importance of Bohemia is clear enough in 
London and Paris, but it is only recently and after much 
hesitation and many backward glances that the Western 
Powers, with their infinitely greater strength, have begun 
to give definite warnings to Berlin. If we have hesitated, 
is it any wonder that the Roumanians and the Jugoslavs 
also hang back? They would like to find some way 
of ensuring Czechoslovak independence, but if the only 
way is by courting war with Germany, that is as poor an 
outlook for them as the fate against which the Czech 
bastion is designed to protect them. 

Thus all eyes in Europe, from every quarter, are train 
on the arena in Prague, where, in the merciless glare c 
present publicity and under the watchful eye of future 
history, Lord Runciman labours to achieve a settlement 
between Czech and German. The latest phase of his 
efforts is discussed elsewhere in this issue. His task is 
not so much, as is frequently represented, to persuade the 
Czechs to accord the Sudeten Germans an adequate meas- 
ure of local autonomy, as to persuade Herr Hitler to leave 
Czech sovereignty untouched. It is Czech sovereignty, 
not Sudeten liberty, that is the cement of the structure 
of peace in Europe. 


Weather to Measure 


OME day we shall doubtless learn first to predict and 

then to control the weather. The scientists will not, of 
course, be deterred from pursuing this ambition by any 
doubts of its wisdom or desirability; and we shall wake up 
some day to discover that we can mix our own weather, 
long before anybody has troubled to enquire what sort of 
weather we want. But already weather made to measure 
can be sampled indoors. Air-conditioning is a new industry 
rather than a new invention. Though it employs no start- 
lingly novel processes, it collects many separate devices 
together and integrates them for a new purpose. Though it 
is a logical development of ventilation and heating, it is 
something considerably more than either. Air-conditioning 
Proper involves both the systematic removal of foul ait 
and the introduction in its place of air whose temperature, 


humidity and cleanliness have all been regulated fo taste. 
The different systems of air-conditioning vary in detail. 
But all of them include four main processes. The air must 
be cleansed of impurities; it must be brought to the desired 
temperature; it must have the proper degree of humidity; 
and it must be circulated into the rooms to be air-condi- 
tioned. Two of these four processes are familiar to every- 
body: circulation is achieved by mechanical blowers and 
suction fans; heating can be accomplished in a variety of 
immemorial ways, and the cooling of air is a commonplace 
of mechanical refrigeration. The other two processes—the 
cleansing of the atmosphere and the regulation of its 
humidity—are the chief novelties of air-conditioning. For 
each process there are two main alternative methods. Puri- 
fication can take the form either of filtering the air or of 
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washing it. In the first case the air is drawn through a 
textile filter or a labyrinth coated with a viscous sub- 
stance; in the second case it is passed through sprays of 
water. The regulation of humidity is more complicated, but 
just as essential for full comfort. The increase of humidity 
is easy and can be effected in the same process as washing. 
Humidity can be lessened either by the absorption or by 
the precipitation of excess moisture. The former method 
is to pass the damp air over some hygroscopic substance, 
such as silica gel or lithium chloride; but this has the dis- 
advantage that the absorbing element has to be periodically 
replaced and dried out. The alternative method relies on 
the fact that warm air will absorb and retain a greater 
volume of moisture than cool air. The damp air is there- 
fore cooled and the excess moisture is deposited as a dew. 
The disadvantage of this method is that the air is by now 
probably too cold for circulation, and it has to be brought 
back to the right temperature without allowing its mois- 
ture content to rise, a process that sometimes results in an 
uncomfortably cold atmosphere. 

The precise regulation of the processes is therefore a 
matter of some delicacy, and the solution of the problems 
it poses is the main task of the air-conditioning engineer. 
Since many of the controlling factors can be adjusted, an 
efficient plant is capable of producing a wide range of 
conditions; but in practice this variability is seldom re- 
quired, and the plant’s flexibility is used rather to produce 
a standard atmosphere, despite changes outside. 

It does not require a very fertile imagination to visualise 
@ vast number of circumstances under which an air- 
conditioning plant would be extremely welcome. Installa- 
tion is sometimes prevented by the technical difficulty of 
securing a sufficient degree of insulation from outside con- 
ditions. But for the most part the limiting factors are cost 
and unfamiliarity. The influence of the latter is to be seen 
in the greater progress made in the United States than in 
this country. There is admittedly more to be gained by 
installing such a device in a land where the seasonal changes 
are so severe. But, partly for that reason, the Americans 
had already become acquainted with the idea of creating 
an artificial atmosphere. Air-conditioning in summer is a 
natural corollary to the creation of hot-house conditions in 
winter by means of steam-heating. 

In the domestic field air-conditioning is, however, a 
costly luxury. It has been installed, even in this country, 
in one or two expensive blocks of flats and a few private 
residences. In America it has not been much more widely 
adopted for domestic purposes, even by the rich. It is in 
industry and commerce that air-conditioning finds its main 
affiliations; and in some branches it has already made itself 
almost a conventional necessity. Thus it has become a 
standard feature of super-cinemas, where its advantages 
are obvious and its application is assisted by the absence 
of windows. It is also being used on an extensive scale in 
crowded stores, restaurants, hotels and offices. In the case 
of the first three the benefits may be measured more or less 
directly by observing the public response. In offices 
they are somewhat more intangible. But in any case the 
benefits depend upon the relative discomfort of the outer 
air; and they are inevitably less in a temperate climate 
such as Great Britain’s than in more violent extremes. 

Some of the advantages of conditioned air are, however, 
as valuable in this country as elsewhere. This is particu- 
larly true of cleanliness and of the absence of noise. In his 
home, the average Englishman could not be persuaded 
to seal hermetically all his windows and chimneys for any 
gain of temperature, humidity or even cleanliness. But in 
his office the average town-worker would welcome any 
device that would enable him to close his window. The 
great popularity of air-conditioned coaches on the Ameti- 
can railways (where in the last few years they have become 
standard practice for long journeys) is to be attributed to 
the removal of noise and dirt rather than to any control of 


heat or humidity. In another branch of transport, ocean 
travel, on the other hand, air-conditioning’s chief contriby- 
tion is in the removal of humidity. The air-conditioned 
dining saloon on the new Orient liner “ Orcades” adds 
greatly to the comfort of a meal in the Red Sea, even 
though the temperature is but little reduced. The “ Queen 
Mary ” also has an air-conditioning system, but the high 
cost limits the possibilities of installing them on liners 
which do not pass through the tropics. 

In industry proper the advantages are both general and 
particular, and it is here that most progress has so far been 
made. The general increase in efficiency due to a more 
congenial atmosphere is as great for the manual worker in 
a factory as for the office clerk. But in some cases there are 
more specific reasons for its adoption. The traditional 
example is the cotton industry, in which the dampness of 
the Lancashire climate has long been supplemented or 
imitated by blowing a little steam into the weaving sheds— 
a primitive form of air-conditioning which helped the 
manufacturing process, even if it damaged the health of the 
operatives. More exact control is now possible, and has 
been applied in many industries besides cotton. Cardboard 
is most easily handled in a moist atmosphere, while rayon, 
sugar, flour, paper and many others require dryness. 
Foodstuffs, generally speaking, should not be exposed to 
excessive heat during storage, and there are many processes 
in the chemical industry which require precise combina- 
tions of temperature and humidity. 

There was a time some five years ago when air-condi- 
tioning was cast in the United States for the role of the 
economic deliverer that was to uncover a vast new source 
of demand for the products of industry and carry the 
country back to prosperity in the 1930’s, just as the auto- 
mobile industry was the foundation of prosperity in the 
1920’s. This has remained a dream, and the indusiry, 
though growing rapidly, is still comparatively small. In 
Great Britain it is still smaller. Most air-conditioning 
installations in this country are required to meet indivi- 
dual requirements, and the industry is still largely in the 
hands of specialist contractors, who produce the designs 
and have the parts manufactured by general engineering 
firms. This fact makes it difficult to quote any figures for 
the size of the industry. But some idea can be gained from 
the fact that the total value of the output of air-filtering 
machinery, according to the Census of Production of 1935, 
was only £48,000, as compared with £28,000 in 1930, 
while the output of “ ventilators, pipes, ductwork, cowls, 
etc., of sheet metal ” was only £676,000. 

The bespoke tailoring of weather is thus in its earliest 
infancy. There is unquestionably a market for small stan- 
dardised air-conditioning units, of which there are already 
several in existence. These units, which can be fitted in any 
room where there is an electric plug, are naturally not as 
effective as a specially designed plant; but they perform the 
essential functions of replacing used air by cleaned fresh 
air. But the demand for these appliances will always be 
less in Great Britain than in the United States, for the 
Englishman, though he grumbles about his climate, very 
rarely suffers serious inconvenience from the state of the 
atmosphere he breathes. The future of the industry seems 
to lie not so much with the general householder as with the 
discovery of particular new uses by the constant research 
that is being applied to the subject. These range from 
installations in gas-proof shelters to self-contained cubicles 
for the use of sleepers in the tropics. As with most new 
industries, the price is as yet too high to permit of large 
sales, but research should do much both to remedy this 
grievance and to disprove the complaints that “ manufac- 
tured” air is unhealthy or unpleasant when applied to 
small spaces. Meanwhile, the industry is in tune with the 
times; and it stands to be the gainer from Man’s eternal 
discontent with his environment. 
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Public Opinion By Sample 


NY democracy is necessarily concerned with public 
A opinion, since it is the voice of the people that is the 
ultimate arbiter of all political differences. But no other 
democracy, not even the Swiss with its referenda, has ever 
been so fully governed by public opinion as the American. 
Nowhere is the legislator more attentive to the news from 
his constituency; nowhere else are there so many and 
such frequent elections. Even the complicated mechanism 
of official elections, however, is not enough to quench the 
insatiable American thirst for precise measures of public 
opinion, and for many years newspapers have been in the 
habit of taking “ straw votes” in the intervals between 
elections, and particularly when an election approached. 

The name of the “straw vote” derives from the fact 
that it is intended to show which way the electoral wind 
is blowing, and its technique was, at the inception, ex- 
tremely simple. The newspaper conducting the straw vote 
would scatter its ballot papers broadcast and count the 
replies received. In the most famous of these straw polls, 
that conducted before every recent Presidential election 
by the Literary Digest, several million ballot papers were 
distributed and returned, the addresses being taken in 
ithe main from telephone directories and automobile regis- 
tration lists. These polls relied for their accuracy upon 
the size of the sample taken, and for many years they 
were surprisingly accurate. The Literary Digest correctly 
predicted victory for Mr Coolidge in 1924, for Mr Hoover 
in 1928 and for Mr Roosevelt in 1932. But in 1936, the 
simplicity of the method was its undoing. For the first 
time in American history, the division between the two 
major parties was in that year to a significant extent a 
division between social classes, and even in America, at 
least a third of the electors are unrepresented in lists of 
owners of either cars or telephones. The Literary Digest, 
correctly sampling the opinion of the upper two-thirds, 
predicted victory for Mr Landon. But Mr Roosevelt, with 
the support of the lowest third, swept the country. 

The principle of the straw vote has survived this set- 
back. It has done so because other samplers of public 
opinion began applying to the problem the principles of 
statistical method. The leader in this reform has been a 
body known as the American Institute of Public Opinion, 
ot which the guiding spirit is Dr George M. Gallup, an 
advertising expert. Dr Gallup’s main refinements have 
been two. In the first place, he realised that the sample 
of the public to be polled must be a miniature replica of 
the divisions of opinion in the community as a whole. 
It must be scattered across the country in proportion to 
the actual geographical distribution of the population; it 
must have the correct proportions of men and women, of 
town-dwellers and country-dwellers, of young and old, 
of rich and poor, of Republicans and Democrats. And 
secondly, he discovered that having properly balanced the 
sample, a very small sample would give a tolerably accu- 
rate reproduction of the opinion of the whole. 

Based upon this formula, the Institute has for the past 
three years been taking regular polls on a great variety of 
subjects—an index to the results contains no less than 104 
items, on some of which more than one poll has been taken 
—and it is claimed for the results that they are an accurate 
representation of public opinion in the mass. This is a 
claim that must, of course, be accepted with reserve. But 
it can at least be said that sampling is a familiar and 
established statistical technique. If the Institute’s sample 
is correctly balanced (a matter of no little practical diffi- 
culty), and if the question asked is unambiguous (a danger 
against which the Institute takes what precautions are 
Possible) there is a prima facie presumption that the result 


will be accurate. Moreover, whenever the result of one of 
the Institute’s polls could be tested by actual election 
results, it has proved to be satisfactorily near the mark. 
For example, the Institute gave Mr Roosevelt a 56 per 
cent. majority in 1936, while the actual figure was 624 per 
cent. Even this small margin of inaccuracy can be plausibly 
explained by the fact that, by the unanimous account of 
all observers, sentiment was changing rapidly in the Pre- 
sident’s favour in the last few weeks between the date of 
the Institute’s poll and the actual election. Other elections 
have been much more closely predicted. The theoretical 
presumption of accuracy, coupled with the tested correct- 
ness of a few of the results, has been enough to persuade 
even the most responsible American newspapers to treat 
the results with respect. 

If we may safely adopt a similar attitude of prima facie 
acceptance of their approximate accuracy, many of the 
Institute’s polls are of outstanding interest. Here, for 
example, are a few on foreign affairs (the dates are 
significant) : — 


Which European country do you like best? (April, 1937.) 
Answer: England 55 per cent., France 11 per cent., 
Germany 8 per cent., Finland 8 per cent., Ireland 
4 per cent. 

{Finland merits a place because of her War Debt 
record. ] 

If England and France have a war with Germany and 
Italy, which side would your sympathies be with? 
(July, 1938.) Answer: England and France 65 per 
cent., Italy and Germany 3 per cent., neither side 32 
per cent. 

{Note the remarkably low proportion of indifferent 
persons. ] 

If another war like the World War develops in Europe, 
should America take part again? (November, 1936.) 
Answer: No, 95 per cent. 

If there is another general European war, do you believe 
the United States can stay out? (January, 1937.) 
Answer: Yes, 62 per cent. 

Same question (July, 1938). Answer: Yes, 54 per 
cent. 

What nation or nations do you think will be responsible 
for starting another World War? (August, 1937.) 
Answer: Germany 30 per cent., Italy 27 per cent., 
Japan 19 per cent., Russia 11 per cent. 

Should the war debts be cancelled and forgotten, or should 
they be reduced to a point where at least something 
might be collected, or should we continue to try to 
collect them in full? (February, 1937.) Answer: Collect 
in full 54 per cent., reduce 37 per cent., cancel 9 per 
cent. 

Same question (March, 1938). Answer: Collect in full 
47 per cent., reduce 42 per cent., cancel 11 per cent. 

Do you think the peace treaty after the war was too easy 
or too severe on Germany? (August, 1937.) Answer: 
Too easy 41 per cent., too severe 30 per cent., about 
right 29 per cent. 

Should the colonies taken from Germany after the World 
War be given back to her? (November, 1937.) 
Answer: No, 76 per cent. 


It would be possible to multiply these examples many 
times over, but enough has been said to show the interest- 
ing character of the answers given, which must be at least 
presumed correctly to represent American opinion. It is 
clear that the people of the United States have formed 
astonishingly warm sympathies and antagonisms in the 
international dispute. But they still hope that these emotions 
can remain platonic. Of the people polled in October, 
1937, 59 per cent. declared their sympathies with China 
rather than with Japan. But only 37 per cent. of this 59 per 
cent. (or 22 per cent. of the total) were prepared to go, 
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even in theory, as far as refusing to buy Japanese goods. 
On the other hand, the belief in the possibility of keeping 
out of a general war is, it will be noticed, significantly 
falling. As a final example in the foreign field, it may be 
mentioned that a majority of 73 per cent. in favour of an 
Anglo-American Trade Agreement was returned in March, 
1938. 

Questions on foreign affairs, however, provide only a 
small part of the material of these surveys. On domestic 
matters, the answers given demonstrate even more clearly 
the ability of a democratic electorate to hold a variety of 
mutually inconsistent views. Thus President Roosevelt has 
retained his popularity month by month. But only 41 per 
cent. of the voters would give the President more power 
than he now has, and 42 per cent. think he has too much 
power already. Moreover, when a poll was taken in April 
of this year on the question whether the best course for the 
Government to pursue to get the country out of the depres- 
sion should be to increase spending on public works or to 
help business by reducing taxes, only 21 per cent. voted 
for increased spending—which is Mr Roosevelt’s remedy. 
During the Supreme Court conflict, steady majorities of 
about 60 per cent. were returned against the President’s 
proposals, but his own personal popularity suffered very 
little. Or, again, in the struggle between Capital and 
Labour, as represented in particular by the C.I.O., the 
public’s sympathies are heavily with Capital and with the 
less militant brands of trades unionism. But the President’s 
policy has amounted at times almost to an alliance with 
the C.I.O. The electorate’s attitude is perilously close to 


Topics of 


Franco Says No.—At long last General Franco has 
taken notice of a communication from virtually all the 
Powers of Europe, and his reply to the British Plan 
(which the Spanish Government accepted nearly a month 
ago) was published on Monday last. The delay has not 
served the sole purpose that would have made it excusable ; 
for the reply is definitely unfavourable. It is true that 
General Franco accepts the withdrawal of volunteers in 
principle, and even advances from 3,000 to 10,000 the 
number which he is definitely prepared to release. But 
this withdrawal must be matched by an equal, not a 
proportionate, withdrawal from Government Spain, and 
it will be conceded only after full belligerent rights have 
been granted. By thus rejecting the two main elements of 
the compromise effected in the British Plan—proportion- 
ate withdrawals and the grant of belligerent rights only 
after an initial withdrawal—General Franco in effect, 
and deliberately, rejects the Plan. The meaning of his 
rejection, which was certainly decided upon on y after the 
fullest consultation with his allies, is made brutally plain 
by the reply given almost simultaneously in Rome by 
Count Ciano to the British enquiries about the persistent 
reports of the despatch of further Italian men and materials 
to Spain. Count Ciano did not try to deny these reports, 
he claimed only that they could not be proved; and when 
even the Palazzo Chigi cannot bring itself to deny charges, 
they can safely be assumed to be true. Still another indica- 
tion of Italo-insurgent policy is given by General Franco’s 
claim that, while the control of the Franco-Catalan frontier 
is tightened up, all supervision of the insurgent ports 
should be lifted. In short, and without diplomatic 
euphemisms, Rome and Burgos have no further use for 
“non-intervention,” unless it is openly admitted to mean 
an international blockade of the loyalists together with 
unlimited gun-running for the insurgents. 


* * * 


If we were faced by General Franco alone, the British 
Government would doubtless now declare that they had 
had enough of this impudent foolery, and would be firm, 
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that of keeping the President in office and forbidding him 
to pursue the policies he advocates. 

It is unlikely that these contradictions and paradoxes 
are peculiar to American democracy. On the contrary, jt is 
probable that Public Opinion at all times and in all coun- 
tries has a large element of the illogical, even of the im- 
practicable, in its composition. That being so, the question 
inevitably arises whether this new technique of ascertaining 
the will of the people week by week is likely to make for 
good government—even for good government of the 
people, by the people, for the people. Few of us to-day 
would join with Sir Robert Peel in describing public 
opinion as “ that great compound of folly, weakness, pre- 
judice, wrong feeling, right feeling, obstinacy and news- 
paper paragraphs.” But very many would agree with Lord 
Bryce’s words: “ That conceit of his own goodness and 
greatness which intoxicates an absolute monarch besets a 
sovereign people also, and the slavishness with which his 
Ministers approach an Oriental despot may reappear in the 
politicians of a Western democracy. The duty, therefore, 
of a patriotic statesman in a country where public opinion 
rules would seem to be rather to resist and correct than to 
encourage the dominant sentiment.” Resistance and correc- 
tion will be impossible when the master’s voice is made 
known daily and in detail. The new technique points to the 
triumph of the common man’s opinion. But it also points 
to the disappearance of the long view, the abolition of the 
second thought, the annihilation of responsibility. These 
are dangers upon which it will be wise to reflect before we 
abandon ourselves to Government by Sample. 


the Week 


as they have shown in Mexico that they can be. But 
British policy has been emasculated since the start of 
the Spanish affair by the fact that General Franco is 
merely pilot-fish for Signor Mussolini. Mr Chamberlain 
has staked his policy not only on achieving appeasement 
among the Great Powers but on achieving it through the 
intermediary of an Anglo-Italian agreement. Having in 
this way laid his cards upon the table, he can be finessed 
on every trick. And finessed he has been. Guided solely 
by the rightful desire for appeasement, misled mainly by 
their unwillingness to believe in the dishonesty of others, 
the British Cabinet have time and again been hoodwinked 
in secret and then induced to condone the deception in 
public. The significance of the twin principles of the 
British Plan does not lie in their practical importance 
—nobody believes that the peace of Europe or the fate of 
Spain turns upon a handful of volunteers or upon the 
precise date on which the insurgents are to be allowed to 
bombard, as well as to bomb, British ships trading to 
Spain. But these principles enshrine all that is left of the 
British Government’s dignity. They are the remnant of 
the price that the Italians and the insurgents are asked 
to pay, for the saving of democratic faces, before they 
are given all they want. But the old game is to be played 
again. Since the lion can be made to express gratitude for 
the insults he swallows, let one more reef be taken in his 
tail. And the game will probably be successful once again. 
Since Mr Chamberlain has shown so clearly and so oiten 
that, in his mind, Spain is well lost for an Anglo-Italian 
agreement, there is all too much justification for the 
Labour Party’s fears of further concessions. Appeasement 
is, indeed, an aim for which much would be worth sacri- 
ficing. But is it not about time we realised that we are not 
the only ones who need appeasement, and not the only 
ones who can be made to pay for it ? Is it not time we 
realised that there is no Great Power in the world, and 
few small nations, who can less afford to be entangled in 
war than Italy ? And is it not time we realised that even 
the most benevolent lion secures peace and appeasement 
by an occasional salutary growl ? 
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Hours of Work in France.—M. Daladier’s broad- 
-ast speech on Sunday has set the cat among the pigeons 
of the Popular Front. The Prime Minister’s main purpose 
in addressing the nation was to call for a modification of 
the 40-hour week. He argued that its rigid application 
was holding down the level of French production to its 
present abysmally low proportions. The national income 
had fallen from 49 milhiard gold francs in 1931 to 
22 milliards in 1937, of which the State and local 
authorities absorbed 10 milliards. When other nations, 
particularly Germany, were working night and day on 
re-armament, France must at all costs increase her 
production. For this purpose, it must be made possible 
for factories to work longer hours. If they needed to work 
48 hours instead of 40 in the week, they must be allowed 
to do so, without either submitting to endless negotiations 
or paying extortionate rates of pay for overtime. All this 
seems to the outside observer, and to many Frenchmen, 
to be eminently sensible. There is little doubt that the 
rigid manner in which the 40-hour week has been applied 
in France has been responsible for at least part of the 
decline in production (though to use that mythical 
currency, the gold franc, as a means of comparison, as 
M. Daladier did, is, of course, to beg a host of questions), 
It does not need profound economic insight to perceive 
that it will, at the least, be difficult for the workers to 
benefit from a measure that limits the amount of wealth 
that the community can create. 


* * * 


Unfortunately, however, the 40-hour week has become 
the chief symbol of the achievements of the first Popular 
Front Government, under the leadership of the Socialists 
and M. Blum, who are still M. Daladier’s supporters 
though not his colleagues. So far from seeking the approval 
of his Parliamentary allies for his views, M. Daladier had 
apparently not even consulted his Cabinet, for his broad- 
cast was followed by the resignations of MM. Frossard and 
Ramadier, the Ministers of Public Works and Labour. 
Their places were immediately filled by two other 
members of the same party, the Republican Socialists, 
but a storm broke from the Left, and particularly from 
the Trade Unions, which, had the Chamber been sitting, 
might have brought the Government down. Fortunately, 
M. Blum knows, if his followers do not, the dangers of 
a Governmental crisis in France at this perilous moment, 
and his influence is being exerted on the side of concilia- 
tion, while M. Daladier explains that he wants only a 
modification and not the abolition of the 40-hour week. 
The odds are that the immediate breach will be repaired, 
but the cracks in the Popular Front are obviously widening, 
labour unrest is again on the increase, and the outlook for 
the autumn session of the Chamber is not promising. 
Perhaps the most depressing lesson of the last few days 
is that a measure such as the 40-hour week, the economic 
repercussions of which are obviously important and 
possibly vital, cannot apparently be discussed with 
objectivity. 


*& * * 


Science and Society.x—The discussions of the 
British Association at Cambridge have provided food for 
serious thought as well as headlines for the Press. In the 
Agricultural Section, for instance, a series of important 
Papers upon the technique and personnel of British farm- 
ing provided new grist for the mills of policy, at a time 
when the réle of agriculture in Britain’s economy is still 
empirically decided by the pull-devil pull-baker of vested 
interests and the fear of war; and Mr Keynes’s proposal 
for commodity storage gave an even more cosmic view. 
Last year at Nottingham, Mr H. G. Wells hovered in 
spirit Over more sections than the Education one which 
he excited by an attack on orthodox teaching: blue prints 
for a planned society were the theme of a score of papers 
on diverse sciences. His influence, or that of ideas akin 
to his, has not passed. The power and responsibility of 
scientists to shape the society which depends increasingly 
upon them for its apparatus has been much emphasised 
at Cambridge. An entirely new departure in the form of 
4 new Division to take as its province the social and inter- 
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national relations of science has been made. This body is 
seemingly designed to co-ordinate work in various sub- 
jects and various countries, in addition to sponsoring re- 
search. It will even be available to politicians and public 
men as a consultant. That the scientist should be made 
more aware of the world outside his laboratory is wholly 
desirable, that infant social studies should be coaxed, where 
possible, to the full status of sciences by sympathetic aid 
1s commendable; and none would deny the value of syn- 
thesising the implications for Society of scientific 
researches. But there are dangers in rushing too precipi- 
tately from the half-light of the study into the full glare of 
day. The scientist gua scientist must not seek to become a 
politician. 
* * * 


Labour and Arms.—The skilled artisans of the key 
engineering industry have still to come to terms with 
their employers about the details of their co-operation in 
accelerated re-armament. Like a number of other impor- 
tant trade unions, the Amalgamated Engineering Union, in 
particular, are distrustful of the Government’s foreign 
policy, and suspicious of proposals to interfere with trade 
union practices. This week the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress have stated their mind on these 
matters. Their report for the annual T.U.C. conference 
next month explicitly repudiates the use of industria! 
weapons to achieve political ends. They themselves are 
uneasy about Mr Chamberlain’s diplomacy, as they 
told him last May; but they are strongly of the 
Opinion that trade union leaders should be guided 
by industrial, not political, considerations. It is not 
the business of the unions to impose political guaran- 
tees as a condition of co-operation in the manufac- 
ture of arms, or to seek to break down the Govern- 
ment’s policy of non-intervention in Spain by strikes or 
embargoes. Proposals for political action will be urged 
upon the T.U.C. in September by a number of affiliated 
unions. They will receive short shrift from the General 
Council, whose policy, which is true to the traditions of 
the British trade union movement, will command a majority 
of the conference’s votes. On the question of trade union 
practices, the Council’s attitude is more nearly that of 
the recalcitrant engineers; they can see no more need fot 
the dilution of labour in engineering than in building. 
And in building a joint arrangement between unions, 
employers and the Government for the speeding up of 
armament contracts has been working for over a year with- 
out any appreciable interference with trade union prac- 
tices. Moreover, the Council will remind the conference 
that the Prime Minister has explicitly denied any intention 
of seeking powers to tamper with the unions’ regulations. 
Indeed, one of his avowed reasons for rejecting proposals 
to set up a Ministry of Supply was the belief that re-arma- 
ment would be expedited best by the normal process of 
collective bargaining. The separate unions will have the 
last word, since decisions in negotiation with employers 
are their responsibility. But the Council’s view that 
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political questions are, democratically, the business of 
Parliament will surely prevail. It is only a pity that Mr 
Chamberlain’s foreign policy, so different from his election 
platform of 1935, is not more obviously the policy 
endorsed by the electorate, upon whose will Parliament’s 
final authority should rest. 


* * * 


Progress or Deadlock in Prague ?—All the visible 
signs indicate that the crucial phase of the negotiations in 
Prague between the Czechs and Sudeten Germans—crucial 
not only for these peoples but for the peace of Europe as 
well—is rapidly approaching. Each side has put forward 
its proposals, to be completely rejected by the other. Dead- 
lock, however, has not yet supervened, since the negotiations 
continue. But the task of Lord Runciman as mediator is 
obviously one of the greatest difficulty, and the visit of one 
member of his mission to London on Wednesday naturally 
excited interest. To one school of thought it is a sign that 
complete deadlock is at hand. Another school sees in it an 
indication that Lord Runciman himself is about to put 
forward new proposals. There is, as yet, no whisper of sub- 
stantial concessions from the German side, although Lord 
Runciman and his staff have been in constant contact with 
Herr Henlein and his lieutenants. On the Czech side, how- 
ever, there is a welcome readiness to consider still further 
advances towards Herr Henlein’s demands. It is reported 
that thoughts in Prague are beginning to turn back to the 
original draft of the Constitution for Czechoslovakia in 
1918. This draft (which was never adopted owing to 
Slovak opposition) envisaged a semi-federal character for 
the Czechoslovak State. The country was to be divided 
into twenty-three administrative divisions delineated 
according to their geographical and economic unity and to 
be known as, in German, Gaue, or, in Czech, Zuba. In 
these Zuba the administrative officials were to be elected 
by the local population, not nominated from Prague. Their 
functions were to be predominantly administrative, but 
they were also to have certain limited legislative rights. 


* * * 


Whether a solution on these lines would please the 
Sudeten party more than the present proposals of the 
Government depends, of course, upon the exact boundaries 
of the Zuba and the division of functions between them and 
the Central Government. But it is at least a good sign that 
the possibilities of this abortive Constitution are being re- 
explored in the attempt to find a solution which will give 
the German citizens of the republic the autonomy they 
demand without opening the way for the impractical 
paradox of totalitarianism in a democratic State. The 
whole problem, however, continues to be debated in the 
dark shadow thrown by the continuous agitation of the Ger- 
man Press and the ominous massing of the German army. 
Indeed, in a very real sense it is true that the negotiations 
in Prague are irrelevant to the main issue, for it will be 
decided in Germany by the balance between Herr Hitler’s 
ambitions and his prudence. The indications are not over- 
hopeful. Of the three possibilities—that Herr Hitler has 
decided to get the best terms he can without war; that he 
has already decided to risk a conflict; or that he has not 
yet decided—there is no symptom whatever of the first and 
many signs that could be taken to indicate the second. We 
believe it to be the opinion of every competent observer in 
Paris and London that the outbreak of war on the frontiers 
of Bohemia would sooner or later—and sooner rather than 
later—involve us all. If that is so, the clearer and more 
definite the warnings that are sent to Berlin from London 
the better for all of us, Germany included. 


* * * 


Berlin’s Dress Rehearsal.—The alarm occasioned 
by the wholesale German mobilisation for autumn 
manccuvres has to some extent abated, though speculation 
is still rife about its possible diplomatic implications. The 
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further news this week that all retired officers of the Ger. 
man Army who are under 65 years of age and formerly 
held ranks lower than major-general were to register with 
the police before September 20th was received calmly 
The registration of retired officers was the practice in pre. 
war Imperial Germany, and is commonly part of the 
system of conscription. Similarly, the recent instructions 
to the young men of the military class of 1913, now aged 
25, to register for further training might have been ex- 
pected. The members of this military class have not done 
their full training, but only eight weeks’ preliminary train- 
ing before being put on the reserve, and the completion 
of their service is due. These steps were seemingly no 
more than routine, but their timing to accompany the dis- 
turbing spectacle of a whole nation set on a war footing 
for several weeks was hardly a contribution to inter- 
national confidence, and it is not conducive to sound sleep 
0’ nights to know that the means of executing an advan- 
tageous decision lie so very ready to the Fuehrer’s hand. 


* * * 


The United States, Canada and Europe.—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his Secretary of State, Mr Cordell 
Hull, do not weary of well-doing in their attempt to give 
leadership to American opinion on the great problems of 
international affairs. “‘ No country where thought is free,” 
declared the President of the United States in a speech 
delivered on August 18th on Canadian soil, “ can prevent 
every fireside and home within its borders from consider- 
ing the evidence for itself and rendering its own verdict, 
and the sum total of these conclusions of educated men 
and women will in the long run become the national 
verdict. That is what we mean when we say that public 
opinion ultimately governs policy.” In stating some of the 
issues on which the democratic peoples of America and 
Europe must sooner or later make up their minds and, if 
necessary, take the corresponding action, the President, in 
speaking at the Queen’s University at Kingston, Ontario, 
was reiterating what had been said by Mr Hull in a broad- 
cast address two days earlier. The Secretary of State was 
re-stating the general principles which are already the 
creed of the Administration and which may eventually 
also become its practical policy, if and when these prin- 
ciples have been digested by the people of the United 
States. 


* * * 


The President, bringing a message from one of the 
two great democracies of North America to the other, was 
more specific. He pointed out that the Americas are no 
longer isolated from the Old World by the rapidly shrink- 
ing oceans, and that, whether they choose or not, their vast 
power and energy have made them “ vital factors in world 
peace” and “a consideration to every propaganda office 
and to every general staff beyond the seas.” This potent 
American factor in a world-wide balance of power 1s as 
welcome to the peoples and governments of the democratic 
countries of Europe as it is exasperating and discouraging 
to those whose schemes for lawless and ruthless aggrandise- 
ment, at the expense of the weak, all depend upon the possi- 
bility of “ anesthetising ” and immobilising the democratic 
Great Powers on either side of the Atlantic. In the golden 
chain of democratic solidarity, Canada is an important link, 
because she is both a fellow North American country with 
the United States and a fellow State member of the British 
Commonwealth with the United Kingdom. In accepting 
the degree that was being conferred upon him, the Pres!- 
dent announced that, in respect of Canada at any rate, the 
solidarity of the democracies in resistance to aggression 1s 
already assured. “The Dominion of Canada,” said Mr 
Roosevelt, “ is part of the sisterhood of the British Empire. 
I give you the assurance that the people of the United 
States will not stand idly by if the domination of Canadian 
soil is threatened by any other Empire.” Over this assur- 


ane the Press of the Third Reich is already gnashing its 
teeth. 
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Rent and Income. — How much better, or worse, off 
are we than our fathers? There is no question more 
intriguing or more difficult to answer. Habits and ways of 
living change. The index of the Ministry of Labour, for 
instance, Which purports to compare the current cost of 
living with that of pre-war years, provides only a formal 
statistical comparison because, based as it is on family 
budgets of nearly a quarter of a century ago, it gives a 
preponderant influence to food prices. Nowadays, people 
devote relatively less of their incomes to food and more to 
other things than before the war. Contemporary family 
budgets are being collated by the Ministry with a view to 
finding out how working-class expenditure is actually dis- 
tributed at the present time, and the index will be revised 
accordingly. Meanwhile, the Economic Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress have conducted a parallel inquiry 
into the share of working-class income absorbed by rent 
now and in 1914. Since the war a great programme to re- 
house the people of Britain has vastly improved general 
standards of living accommodation and for the most part 
working people live in better houses than a generation ago. 
But rent remains a heavy burden, especially upon the 
smaller wage-earners. Between 1914 and 1936, the Com- 
mittee report, rents (of controlled and decontrolled houses) 
rose 59 per cent., the cost of living 47 per cent. and wage 
rates 80 per cent. On the whole, therefore, while rents now 
bulk more largely in the cost of living, working-class 
incomes have tended to rise even more markedly; for 
similar accommodation rent absorbs a smaller proportion 
of the worker’s income than before the war—though many 
workers may now be paying the same or a higher propor- 
tion of their incomes in rent or its equivalent, owing to the 
rise in the standard of accommodation. 


* * * 


On the other hand, a large and important section of the 
population has not fared so well as this. The average rate 
of unemployment has been considerably higher since 
the war than before, and this increased economic insecurity 
has been most conspicuous in the case of export industries 
where, in addition, wage rates themselves have risen less 
than rents. In these trades, the Committee suggest, the 
worker has been worse off than in the immediate pre-war 
period; his real income, if unemployment is taken into 
consideration, has been less, and the burden of rent has 
been exceptionally heavy. Over the whole range of 
industry, rent absorbs some 16 per cent. of incomes of 
between £3 and £4 a week, but takes between 20 and 40 
per cent. of incomes of £2 or less. There is still a shortage 
of cheap houses to let, and in many cases slum clearance 
schemes have involved the removed tenants in heavy travel- 
ling charges. The Committee’s survey draws attention to 
yet another facet of the distressful problems caused by 
the existence of groups of workers earnings wages too low 
to permit of their living healthy and secure lives. 


* * t 


Squalor in London. —It is not very easy to 
translate figures such as those contained in the T.U.C. 
Report into human terms. But the imagination is assisted 
by a remarkable report on housing conditions in one 
London Borough. Shoreditch is not typical even of 
poorer London. Its impoverished working-class districts 
are unrelieved by any middle-class residential area and 
in Hoxton it includes the most poverty-stricken part of 
all the Metropolis. Nevertheless, the squalid living con- 
ditions revealed by a survey initiated by the Shoreditch 
Housing Association are vastly disturbing. Here are men 
and women and, above all, children living in 1938 in con- 
ditions comparable to those brought to light by the famous 
inquiries into the slums of a century ago. The tide of social 
Progress has washed over London and left scarcely a trace 
in Shoreditch. The survey investigated the homes of 400 
school children selected at random. Over 38 per cent. 
were overcrowded and 75 per cent. were verminous. Wash- 
ing and lavatory accommodation were in many cases little, 
if any, better than in the notorious slums of Early Victorian 

{anchester. Tumbledown tenements, damp basement 
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dwellings, and children spending their days in the streets 
for lack of room at home or open spaces elsewhere make a 
tragic picture. Shoreditch is not representative, though in 
lesser degree these features can be found in many other 
places, and improvements are being gradually made. But 
the national health and physical fitness campaigns will not 
win many successes in Shoreditch so long as the dire 
poverty of its inhabitants perpetuates their unhappy lot. 
Low wages are the key to it all; and the children suffer 
most. This is the story that emerges from every inquiry 
into poverty. Nothing is plainer than that poverty, bad 
housing and malnutrition are all problems that can be 
tackled successfully only on a family basis—on a basis, 
that is to say, that takes account of the very varied financial 
burdens that fall upon families of different sizes and ages. 


* * * 


The German Navy.—The fact that Admiral 
Horthy’s visit to Germany has had a predominantly naval 
flavour is, of course, a compliment to the Regent’s past 
rank as Commander-in-Chief of the Austro-Hungarian 
Navy. The compliment was carried further in the choice 
of name for the new warship launched at Kiel by Mme. 
Horthy, for “ Prinz Eugen” was the name of Admiral 
Horthy’s wartime flagship. This is not, however, the only 
political significance of the name. To Englishmen Prince 
Eugene’s title to fame is that he was Marlborough’s ally at 
Blenheim. But to Germans he is the general (incidentally 
an Italian) who drove the Turks out of Hungary, and the 
moral of a valiant Leader uniting the German and Hun- 
garian peoples against an Oriental danger was duly pointed 
in the speeches at Kiel. This tactful comparison of Kara 
Mustafa Pasha and his men with the Bolsheviks will be as 
gratifying to President Mustafa Kemel Atatiirk as it will 
be to Comrade Stalin to hear himself cast for the réle of 
the Unspeakable Turk. 


* * * 


The new addition to the German Navy is more than a 
historical compliment. In an article published last week in 
the German naval and military journal Die Wehrmacht, 
the chief of the Naval Operations Staff, Vice-Admiral 
Guse, intimates that Germany intends now to carry her 
naval construction up to the treaty limit which she imposed 
upon herself in concluding the German-British naval 
arrangement of 1935. In view of the proportional basis of 
the arrangement and of the formidable subsequent increase 
in the strength of our own Navy, which, by the terms of 
the arrangement, sets the pace for the German Navy’s 
expansion, the 35 per cent. ratio which the arrangement 
assigns to Germany enables her now to build up a con- 
siderable fleet if she chooses. Presumably Germany’s 
primary naval aim is to secure for herself a command of 
the Baltic, for this would enable her to achieve several 
objects in the event of another world war. She would be 
able to cut the maritime communications, via the Baltic, 
between Russia and the Western Allied and Associated 
Powers; she might be able to launch a naval expedition 
against Leningrad; and she could exert naval pressure on 
those northern neutrals—Sweden, Norway and Finland— 
whose territories, unlike Denmark’s, she could not directly 
threaten overland. It may be doubted, however, whether 
Germany will push her naval construction to extremes, for 
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no Power—not even one with the Third Reich’s far-reach- 
ing control over the life, labour and property of its subjects 
—can afford to launch out into an unlimited armaments 
race at sea, on land and in the air simultaneously; and 
Germany cannot afford to develop her navy at the expense 
of either her army or her air force. In submarines, however, 
there is every indication that Germany is using her 
capacity to the full. The Anglo-German Agreement allows 
Germany to build submarines up to 45 per cent. of the 
British tonnage, if corresponding reductions are made in 
other categories, and there is no doubt that this higher 
limit will be taken. Moreover, the agreement speaks of 
tonnage, and by concentrating on small submarines 
Germany can have a large number. The later years of the 
war and the post-war years saw a rapid increase in anti- 
submarine devices and tactics, and the indications are 
that the British Admiralty are not unduly worried about 
submarines in the next war. But whatever the exact degree 
of the menace, this new German submarine fleet (much 
larger already than in 1914) is obviously aimed straight at 
the food supply of Great Britain. 


* * * 


‘‘Hanging the Kaiser.”—Herr Hitler is a stickler 
for equality of rights. Nearly twenty years ago the Western 
conquerors of Germany took licence—which they soon rue- 
fully regretted—to put on trial the fallen head of the 
conquered empire. So to-day the Austrian conqueror of 
his own fatherland has to demonstrate his equality of rights 
with “the Big Four ” by putting on trial the head of the 
second of the two former Central Powers. At the beginning 
of this week it was announced in Berlin that a special court 
is to be set up in Vienna in implementation of a new “ Law 
concerning the accountability of members of the former 
Austrian Federal and Provincial Governments and their 
helpers.” The judges are to be appointed by Herr Hitler 
himself, and Herr Biirckel, the present Commissioner for 
Austria—beg pardon, we mean for the Ostmark—is to 
indict the accused in the name of the People. Action, it is 
officially announced, will be taken only against “ the 
greatest law breakers,’ and unofficial commentaries add 
that this category includes at any rate Herr von Schusch- 
nigg and Dr Schmitz (the former Mayor of Vienna). We 
believe that Herr Hitler will live to regret this step more 
bitterly than the Allied statesmen after the war had to 
regret the corresponding political and moral blunder which 
they contrived to wriggle out of at the eleventh hour. As 
for the former Austrian Chancellor, Herr von Schusch- 
nigg is a martyr in spirit as well as in his external circum- 
stances; and he can hardly lose by Herr Hitler’s decision 
to advertise the truth. The more preposterous the in- 
justice with which the trial is conducted, the more 
brilliantly will the prisoner’s character and conduct be 
vindicated in the eyes of the world—and this not only out- 
side the frontiers of Austria and Germany. In particular, 
there is one charge—that of having deprived the people of 
their right to express their opinions and of placing his own 
personal opinions before those of the whole nation—which 
will certainly leave its target unscathed; for this, at any 
rate, is a boomerang which will recoil, on a short circuit, 
to smite the hand that has thrown it. The official verdict 
will probably make little difference to Herr von Schusch- 
nigg’s ultimate fate, which will no doubt be determined, 
not by justice upon due evidence, but by a resolution of 
the two Nazi forces of passion and propaganda. Herr von 
Schuschnigg is a very brave man, who did his work in the 
face of a continuous threat of death for months and years 
on end before his Government was overthrown by an 


irresistible superiority of aggressive force. He will not be 
afraid of death now. 


* * * 


Japan’s Choice.—The talks at Tokyo between 
General Ugaki, Japan’s Foreign Minister, and Sir Robert 
Craigie, the British Ambassador, have so far yielded no 
result. The protestations and the policy of the Japanese 
are as far apart as ever. Repeatedly since last May, General 
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Ugaki has given assurances that Britain’s rights and inter. 
ests in the Far East, which are the subject of these conver. 
sations, would not be violated by Japan; and in the last few 
days credible accounts in Japanese newspapers have laid 
stress upon the desire, not only of General Ugaki, but also 
of other Ministers, including Mr. Ikeda, Minister of 
Finance, not to antagonise the Western democracies jn 
general, and Great Britain in particular, at a crucial Stage 
of the increasingly difficult campaign in China. The 
merest prudence would seem to impose a policy of con- 
ciliation upon Japan. Her financial position is becom- 
ing worse under the weight of war-expenditure. Recent 
events on the borders of Manchukuo underlined the 
proximity of Russian military power. And the Powers 
associated with Japan in anti-Communist professions, 
Germany and Italy, are clearly not prepared to render 
their ideological ally more than moral aid. In China itself 
the war is not going too well for the invaders. Japanese 
troops have, it is true, gained ground near the Siao-Ho 
River, and their air-raids against the Canton-Hankow and 
Canton-Kowloon railways have put the line temporarily 
out of action. An augmented drive in the Yangize valley, 
directed from Nanking instead of Shanghai, is rumoured. 
But the Japanese advance is, broadly, at a standstill, and 
the most important feature of recent operations has been 
a notable increase in guerilla action by the Chinese. In 
East Hopei some 10,000 irregulars are at work between 
the Great Wall and the sea, and the arrival of General Lu 
Chung-li, newly appointed from Hankow as Governor of 
Hopei, is expected to accentuate the harassing of the in- 
vader in a province where Japan is nominally in control. 
The Japanese Army can spare no men from the protec- 
tion of the railway lines into Peking to deal with the 
guerilla menace. 


* * * 


In these circumstances Japan, while in no danger of 
overt military defeat, would do well to placate the Powers 
whose interests have been consistently flouted since the 
campaign began. So far, however, there has been no 
intermission in the continuous infringement of foreign 
rights. In the last few months, when General Ugaki has 
spoken of goodwill, and, finally, embarked on a campaign 
to educate Japanese opinion accordingly, the situation has 
in fact been made worse: shipping has been interfered 
with and foreign-owned railways seized. European rights 
in the International Settlement at Shanghai have been dis- 
regarded. This was the background of the talks which have 
hung fire: expediency and discernment have led General 
Ugaki to ask for Britain’s goodwill and perhaps to seek 
the grounds for a bargain to wean Britain from sympathy 
with China; but militarism at the front and vocal national- 
ism at home have created a strong Japanese opposition to 
any concessions to Britain. General Ugaki is anxious to 
please, but his way is not clear. The wisdom of damping 
down Japanese arrogance and meeting the British claims 
is, in the eyes of many who believe Japan to be powerful 
enough now to take a strong line against Western “ in- 
truders,” outweighed by the loss of prestige which might be 
involved. Common sense may yet prevail, and the tone in 
Tokyo is definitely conciliatory, but many influential 
groups in Tokyo and in the Army would rather save their 
faces than their skins. 


* * ww 


Building Prespects.—In contrast to the sharp set- 
back experienced by the iron and steel and textile indus- 
tries, activity in the building and contracting trades con- 
tinues at a remarkably high level. Indeed, building 1s 
proving to be one of the main supports of the general 
business activity of the country. The importance of the 
constructional industries rests on the fact that they employ 
some 10 per cent. of the total number of insured persons 
in this country; together with their numerous ancillary 
trades, they are an even more substantial sector of British 
industry. The future course of building activity, therefore, 
is of considerable relevance to the general business outlook, 
discussed in the Trade Supplement accompanying this 
week’s issue of The Economist, especially as there are NOW 
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signs of a gradual decline in the volume of building. 
The proportion of insured persons, aged 16 to 64, unem- 
ployed last month was 3.0 per cent. higher than a year 
ago in building and 3.4 per cent. higher in public works 
contracting. Private construction is now gradually 
declining, though Government building in connection with 
the defence programme and building by local authorities 
appear to be well maintained, and expenditure on public 
works is not likely to be drastically curtailed in the near 
future. While a gradual decline in constructional activity 
must be envisaged from now on, there are no signs of any- 
thing like a serious slump in the near future. On the whole, 
therefore, the outlook for the building trades is still re- 
assuring. 


* * * 


Civilian Defence Plans.—Since the New Year half 
a million volunteers have come forward to take part in air 
raid precautions. Twice that number are needed before the 
year ends; and in a letter to all local authorities last Satur- 
day the Home Secretary suggested various devices to 
stimulate interest in a nation-wide recruitment campaign 
to be set on foot in October. Appeals in places of enter- 
tainment, displays in shops and the exhibition of sample 
shelters were among the means suggested by Sir Samuel 
Hoare. Expenditure on such publicity will rank for 
Treasury grants. The co-operation of Churches and the 
Press will be sought, and all the propaganda agencies to 
which we are now accustomed, including posters, will be 
brought into play. The crucial question is still whether the 
citizens of this country can by voluntary effort achieve the 
degree of efficiency in protection against air attack secured 
in other countries by more compulsory methods and by 
ruthless and arbitrary use of the same publicity devices. 
Can elected local governing bodies prepare and execute 
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adequate plans of defence and provide their voluntary 
helpers with satisfactory training? Many of the initial 
obstacles have disappeared. It is no longer fatalistically 
believed that “the bomber will always get through.” All 
Parties and most persons are convinced of the urgency of 
taking serious and speedy thought for the possible war of 
to-morrow, and the earlier conspicuous delays on the part 
of local and central authorities in formulating schemes and 
providing equipment have been largely overcome. There 
are still gaps. There is leeway to make up in the provision 
of anti-aircraft equipment, though considerable progress is 
now being made. And there is still seemingly an absence of 
comprehensive and detailed plans for the protection of 
defined areas. First-aid, anti-gas and fire-fighting measures 
are not enough; and the surveys which have so far been 
made of shelter accommodation, like schemes for 


evacuating parts of urban populations, have been mainly 
tentative. 


* * * 


The specimen scheme submitted to the Home Office oa 
Monday by a group of well-known scientists for the pro- 
tection of the Boreugh of St. Pancras, with its three railway 
termini, its dense working-class area, and its scattered 
residential district, serves as an interesting and important 
example of what might be done. The evacuation of the 
yourg, the aged and the infirm to allotted areas; the estab- 
lishment of small and scattered camps for the refugees’ 
accommodation; and the cutting of tunnel shelters fifty 
feet down in the London clay, lit, ventilated, watered and 
equipped, at a total cost of £11 per head of population; 
together these proposals provide an integrated scheme for a 
particular place. It would be reassuring to know that alf 
local authorities were ready and able to plan so thoroughly 
and, if need be, so expensively. 


Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


State Rights and Federal Powers 


New Yorx, August 17.-—The legendary cavalier, 
mentioned before in this Correspondence, who mounted 
his horse and galloped in all directions, may again 
be cited as a symbol of American economic policy. On 
August 12 the National Emergency Council submitted to the 
President its report on the Southern states, recently described 
eificially as the nation’s “economic problem No. 1.” This 
report illustrates the sectional or regional approach to cur- 
rent problems. In many, if not most, of our major problems, 
it is still an unsolved question whether the unit of effective 
effort should be the nation, the separate state, or the region. 

tistorically, since limited powers were conferred by the 
Constitution on the Federal Government, the economic and 
social units of government have been the several sovereign 
States. Until very recently economic and social legislation 
was exclusively the function of the state Governments, and 
even now this is preponderantly the case. For example, legis- 
lation relating to marriage and divorce is the prerogative of 
the state; even the regulations covering suffrage are matters 
of state law. The result is, of course, that there is an im- 
mense diversity of legislation on matters which, in any Euro- 
pean country, would be deemed the unquestioned province 
Of the national or central Government. 

In recent years there has been a distinct tendency for the 
States to assert their sovereignty in certain matters. In spite 
of the Constitution, for instance, some states have made 
ingenious progress in the erection of restrictions tantamount 
to tariff barriers and other impediments to the “ importa- 
tion” of goods from other states. Some states have even 


cc 


established frontier guards at “ ports” of entry to prevent 
the immigration of citizens from adjacent states. This move- 
ment has not yet assumed important proportions, but it has 
progressed rapidly in recent years, and seems to show a 
significant trend. 

While this trend toward “ state isolationism” has been 
marked, there has simultaneously been a persistent expan- 
sion of Federal legislation into areas formerly occupied ex- 
clusively by the states—for example, by the Social Security 
Legislation, by wages-and-hours legislation, etc. Indeed, one 
of the charges most commonly brought against the New Deal 
is that it is “erasing states lines,’ and that under it the 
Federal Government is “ encroaching” on the states. 

‘The fact is that the general Federal system, with its divi- 
sion of powers, was devised under very different conditions 
of transport and communication from those which have since 
developed, and the effective unit of government was then 
of necessity small. No less a statesman than Daniel Webster 
opposed the annexation of those areas now represented by 
the states of Washington and Oregon, on the ground that 
the region could never be represented in Congress because a 
representative could hardly reach the Federal capital after 
one election before he would be obliged to return to contest 
his seat for the next election, two years later. The so-called 
protectionist tendencies of the states and the alleged en- 
croachments of the Federal Government on states’ rights sre 
both expressions of the difficulty of reconciling local inter- 
ests with the facts of rapid inter-communication. 


The Regional Point of View 


Cutting across both these tendencies there is a definite 
trend towards sectionalism. Sectionalism or regionalism 1s no 
new phenomenon; but it is becoming more, rather than less, 
pronounced. In the original United States, the Potomac 
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River, as the boundary between the North and the South, 
determined the location of the capital at Washington. In- 
creased sectioual differences led to the war of the ‘sixties, 
and a permanent political legacy of that conflict was the 
“ Solid South,” a distinct region. Economic regionalism was 
later recognised by the establishment of the twelve Federal 
Reserve Districts. 

Some of the economic regions of the United States are 
quite distinctly marked—such as New England, the Solid 
South, and the Pacific Coast. Others, like the Wheat Belt, 
the Corn Belt, or the Mississippi Valley, are rather vague. 
But there can be little doubt that regional consciousness 1s 
now becoming an increasing reality. While the State is still 
the unit of political organisation and expression, the section 
or region is increasingly the unit of economic thinking. The 
Federal Government is moving in all these channels at once: 
its tendency toward centralised nationalism, its more or less 
grudging acceptance of state sovereignty, and its growing 
recognition of sectionalism, show that all three approaches 
to America’s problems are being tried simultaneously. 


The Plight of the South 


The report of the National Emergency Council on the 
Southern States, itself an illustration of the regional 
approach, is a detailed economic and sociological descrip- 
tion of a region of unusual national resources and wide- 
spread individual poverty. It makes no specific proposals, 
although it indicates the South’s outstanding needs. To only 
a limited extent does it deal with the causes of present dis- 
contents. It is blurred by a certain chariness in dealing with 
the Negro question. The inclusion of Texas and Oklahoma 
with the Southern States militates against due emphasis on 
the historical causes of the present situation in the South, 
such as the impoverishment due to the Civil War and the 
break-up of a plantation and slave economy. Oklahoma was 
not then in existence, and Texas, although a member of the 
Confederacy, was never committed to the plantation and 
slave economy. 

With August half over, it seems clear that the recovery, 
which first became statistically manifest in June-July, is 
spreading. The data for early August show a continuation 
of the upward trend. Coincident with this recovery a new 
factor has appeared—a sharp decline in the price of agricul- 
tural commodities. After successive years of more or less 
widespread drought, the growing season of 1938 has been 
well watered almost everywhere, and the result is large 
crops and low prices. Whereas in the early months of the 
spring one could describe the state of our economy as 
urban depression against a background of agricultural pros- 
perity, now the decline in agricultural prices has introduced 


a new factor into what appears to be the early phase of an 
urban or industrial recovery. 








France 
M. Daladier’s Move 


Paris, August 25.——In a month the “ gold rush” has cost 
Paris 5,000 to 8,000 million francs of gold or strong curren- 
cies, and the money market, which supplies the Treasury 
with funds, has lost a similar sum. These are serious losses 
for a far from abundant Equalisation Fund, for a market in 
a state of convalescence and for a Treasury which must 
borrow at least 1,000 millions a week. The demand for gold 
in London and in Paris has now abated. But capital has 
again fled the country, and once more the question of the 
hour is how to stimulate its repatriation. 

The Minister of Finance is officially optimistic. He has 
promised that the Budget for 1939 will be speedily drafted, 
and that it will be balanced. He has formally denied any 
intention of further devaluing the currency or of instituting 
exchange control. But none of these professions steadied the 
markets. The franc touched the official limit of 179 to the 
pound sterling, and accordingly, M. Daladier decided on a 
spectacular step. 

In a broadcast speech the Prime Minister laid stress upon 
the stout defences of the franc. He cited the size of the gold 
stocks, the recent increase in fiscal receipts and in savings 
bank deposits, and the mounting subscriptions to the Trea- 
sury bonds. Nevertheless, he pointed out, national income 
has steadily fallen from 38,000 million gold francs in 1914 
and 49,000 millions in 1931 to 22,000 millions in 1937. 

M. Daladier was forthright in his statement of the onlv 
remedy. “France must work more.” The forty-hour week 
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must be modified; and, as production rises, taxation must be 
reduced. All extra-Budgetary expenditure must be curtailed 
Costs must be reduced and profits improved. ‘ 

The Prime Minister’s plan of action was welcomed both 
by the public and by the Stock Exchange, and the pressure 
on the franc was relieved. 


Revision of the Forty-Hour Week 


The outstanding feature of the speech was the proposal to 
revise the forty-hour week. The outlines of this Proposal 
were: extra hours of work must be permitted according to 
the needs of particular industries up to a total of forty-eight 
hours a week in undertakings engaged in national defence 
work; and rates of pay for overtime must not exceed an 
average of 10 per cent., instead of 25 to 100 per cent., as 
has been demanded. 

This proposal led to the resignation of two Ministers, M. 
Frossard, Minister of Labour, and M. Ramadier, Minister 
of Public Works. These posts were, however, immediately 
filled by two other members of the same Parliamentary 
group, M. de Monzie and M. Pomaret. On the whole, the 
reaction of the Left was not entirely unsympathetic. The 
mass of the workers have been very much impressed by the 
military efforts now being made by the totalitarian States, 
critical accounts of which appear every day in the Left news- 
papers, and at the same time they are anxious to combat the 
rising cost of living by working extra time and so increasing 
their earnings. 

Great satisfaction was naturally expressed by the Moderates 
at M. Daladier’s move. They emphasise, however, that the 
hoped-for increase in production cannot be sufficiently rapid 
to prevent the Treasury crisis which is threatening. There is 
something in this objection, though growing confidence 
caused by a rising trend in the index of production, accom- 
panied by moderate economies in the drafting of the Budget, 
would place the Government in a position to have recourse 
to fresh financial expedients, such as the partial revaluation 
of the gold stock of the Bank of France. 

The financial problem, say the optimists, is simply one of 
authority. If the Government can give proofs of its strength 
and determination, and so win general confidence, then it 
can solve the problem. Already, during the last six months, 
the Cabinet of M. Daladier has given two proofs of its 
determination: it has refused to support pensions for aged 
workers, and it has now insisted upon the modification of 
the forty-hour week. 


Crisis or Confidence? 


What will the next few days bring forth? The agitation 
aroused by the extremists is rather fictitious, though the 
Communists are calling for an extraordinary session of 
Parliament. The Radicals do not believe that this will be 
necessary, since, in their view, the proposals to modify the 
forty-hour week have been drafted by the Government so 
that they are not contrary to the existing law. Moreover, M. 
Blum, the Socialist leader, has declared that his party would 
not seek to exploit the present situation to the disadvantage 
of M. Daladier at a time of such great international tension. 
The possibility of a political crisis, however, is not ruled 
out. If the revision of the forty-hour week law is drastic, 
considerable opposition will make itself felt. On the other 
hand, if, as is more likely, the revision is only timid and 
tentative, there will be no immediate political repercussions, 
but equally there will be no important return of confidence, 
and the Treasury problem will become more acute. This 1s 
the reasoning of the pessimists. 

Meanwhile, the markets have recovered. They were stimu- 
lated by the decision of M. Daladier. They knew that the 
opposition of the Left could have no serious consequences, 
since their social arguments can be countered by higher con- 
siderations of national security. Moreover, it was certain 
that M. Daladier would not provoke serious revolt, since, in 
his view, the collaboration of labour is as indispensable as 
the confidence of capital. The franc was then firmer at 
178.40, against 178.90; public funds and French stocks found 
purchasers. 





Germany 


Bourse Recovery 


BERLIN, August 24—The decline in security prices 
touched bottom on August 17th. There followed three days 
of substantial recovery in share prices, with no change worth 
mentioning in bonds. Yesterday shares were again weak. 
Only after the collapse ceased was the enforced silence about 
it broken. That it embarrassed the Government is plain from 
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various reassuring Official statements, of which the most 
notable was the prediction of Herr Reinhardt, of the Ministry 
of Economics, contrary to earlier official views, that indus- 
trial profits would continue to increase for three years. 

The Minister of Economics dealt with the matter in- 


adequately and somewhat irritably, imputing some of the 
difficulties to foreign malevolence. He gave no new grounds 
for the decline, and did not admit that it was due to reason- 
able apprehensions about future developments. There is no 
doubt that the magnitude of the decline and its importance 
were exaggerated abroad, but for that the conspiracy of 
silence on the spot was largely responsible. The official index 
of share prices shows a decline between the high level of 
April and the third week of August from 114.83 to 100.74; 
and the fall in bonds was from 100.05 to 99.88. An inde- 
pendent average of the prices of twenty active stocks shows 
a decline from an April high of 139.46 to 116.42 on 
August 17th. But individual losses were much greater : — 


April, August 17, 
1938 1938 


(high point) (low point) 
(Fractions omitted) 


Vereinigte Stahlwerke  ...........0008 117 95 
Mie Cid ic ccddiwcdedercedubeses 122 99 
Doerarecind WT: ccdsi ndccbivccv codecs 200 137 
ee 147 115 
General Electricity  .......ssseeeseess 127 101 
Siemens und Halske ..........seeee008 215 178 
PastNED dc chsccsncoweverascetecs 165 142 
Harpener Coal  ....cccccccecocesccseece 177 130 
Salzdetfurths POCKsR © ..ccccccoscccccece 177 134 
Doak BN oon ksh ccbdstdceccieccs 154 117 
Waldhoff Cellulose .................. 155 126 
Norddeutscher Lloyd............e0000 85 60 
Reicha: sds vnicdibsnih cackdile viasiodes 212 175 


The official theory that shortage of money in industry was 
the main cause of the decline does not fit in with the fact 
that the volume of selling was small. The Frankfurter 
Zeitung, nevertheless, publishes a detailed analysis to show 
that the liquidity of industry is at an end. The banks’ returns 
for July show a substantial increase in deposits. A rise of 
Rm. 450 millions in holdings of “ Treasury bills and Trea- 
sury certificates” probably consists almost entirely of the 
new “delivery certificates,” and corresponds to about one 
month’s issue of these as shown by the last two Debt returns. 


No Setback in Industry 


The food position is still unsatisfactory in some respects, 
although meat consumption has increased. It is understood 
that a new central food authority is to be created. The 
innumerable bodies at present controlling or regulating 
prices, from the departments concerned—the Reich Nutrition 
Board and the Prices Commissar—down to the police, have 
failed in face of the pressure of insufficient supplies. 

There is no sign so far of a setback in industry and home 
trade. The Ko6nigsberg Eastern Fair was a success. The 
Reichspost’s last return shows increasing business. Retail 
trade turnover in the first half-year was 8 per cent. higher 
than in the same months of 1937. Official journals foreshadow 
a new drive to divert workers from commercial to industrial 
employment. In this respect the shortage of food and other 
goods is a favourable factor, since many trade employees and 
middlemen have been rendered superfluous. 

Pig-iron output in July was 1,625,400 tons, and in the 
first seven months of this year 10,581,900 tons, against 
9,055,700 tons in 1937. All reports agree that ‘the expectation 
of lower Cartel prices, because of price cutting by outsiders, 
is leading steel consumers to hold back their orders. The 
rationing system now applied to iron and steel is to be 
extended to other raw materials. In the first half-year Ger- 
man pig iron and steel output exceeded that of the United 
States. Coal production in the first seven months of the year 
Was 108,212,000 tons, against 105,180,000 tons in 1937. 


Spurt in Exports 


The credit balance of the old Reich in July on foreign 
trade account was Rm. 22 millions, after three months of 
debit balances. The improvement was seasonal, and was due, 
as in July, 1937, to a moderate decline in imports and a 
Substantial increase in exports. But exports, as has been the 
case ever since March, were lower than in the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Exports of wholly manufactured 
800ds were valued at Rm. 358 millions, against Rm. 426 
millions in July, 1937. Imports of the new Reich, in- 
cluding Austria, amounted to Rm. 472 millions and exports 
to Rm. 470 millions. Gold imports (old Reich) were Rm. 25 
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millions and gold exports Rm. 21.5 millions. The details 
of the trade returns were as follows: — 


Millions of Marks 











; Imports une uly Jan-Jul 
5 Foodstuffs EE eA es A, was} 
C6) Ddwestache oo... cccccccccccs 9:8 9-4 65°9 
(6) Animal foodstuffs ......... 36-6 34:9 261-2 
(c) Vegetable foodstuffs ...... 84:3 72:0 621°3 
II. Industrial goods ..................... 265-0 267-7 1,930-0 
(a) Raw materials ............ 153-9 155-1 1,124-2 
(6) Semi-manufactured ...... 79-3 80:9 577°3 
(c) Manufactured ............ 31-8 31-7 228°5 
Total (including others) 429-5 417-3 3,114-3 
Exports 
Ee et eee 5:5 3-8 34-7 
IIE ists occscncace 0-1 0-0 0:3 
(6) Animal foodstuffs ......... 1:7 0:9 4°8 
(c) Vegetable foodstuffs ...... 2:1 1:3 15-1 
IL. Industrial goods ............cccceceee 397-1 435-4 2,986-7 
(a) Raw materials ............ 45:3 46:2 311-3 
(6) Semi-manufactured ...... 28-9 31:5 227°8 
(c) Manufactured ............ 322-9 357:°7 2,447°6 











Total (including others) 402-8 439-4 3,022-5 


Compared with June, exports to Europe and to overseas 
countries increased by similar amounts, and, proportion- 
ately, there was a particularly marked increase in shipments 
to South America. In Europe, the largest increase was in 
exports to Great Britain. 








Holland 


Guilder Steady 


AMSTERDAM, August 15.—-The gold rush has been taken 
calmly. The Exchange Equalisation Fund has, admittedly, 
had to intervene on several days and to reduce its pur- 
chasing rate for sterling. But the excitement did not give 
rise to any distrust of the guilder, as happened in the case 
of the French franc and the belga. 

Nor was there the slightest sign of excitement on the 
Stock Exchange. The bond and debenture market remained 
quite steady, and new issues were weil received. The so- 
called “Investors’ Front” has modified its minimum re- 
quirements slightly: members now subscribe to issues of 
3} per cent. municipal loans at par, whereas a yield of 
3} per cent. was originally the criterion for such loans. 

In the past a flurry in the gold market and rising gold 
prices have led to some movement in share prices. On this 
occasion there was no sign of such a tendency. The rising 
price of gold failed to exert the slightest stimulus on Stock 
Exchange quotations, and the market remained dull and life- 
less. If anything, the trend was slightly downwards, because 
of international political influences. 


Gold Embargo Removed 


Curiously, at the present juncture, the Minister of Finance 
has announced the withdrawal of the decree prohibiting 
the export of gold, which was proclaimed in September, 
1936, when the gold standard was suspended. This does- 
not imply a reversion to the gold standard, however, as the 
Netherlands Bank is not bound to release gold for export 
at a fixed price. In effect, there has been free trade in gold 
in the Netherlands for some time, since, on June 17, 1937, 
the Netherlands Bank was authorised by the Government 
to grant exemptions from the export prohibition in the case 
of gold coin and bullion. 
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cOoMMI & Balfour, Esq.. Sir Hardman Lever, Bart., K.C.B., Sir 
Frederick Williams-Taylor. 
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Most of the statistics for the second quarter of 1938 
justify expectations of a further recession, though the phase 
of prosperity has not yet wholly passed. There are, how- 
ever, some encouraging signs: unemployment 1s still much 
smaller than it was some years ago; wages have risen and 
prices are falling; and higher dividends are being distributed. 
All these factors tend to maintain general purchasing power. 
Retail turnover, for instance, has so far been well maintained. 
The Government’s plans for increased expenditure on public 
works and armament orders should also have a beneficial 
effect on business activity. On the other hand, the shipping 
position is far from satisfactory. 


Falling Foreign Trade 


The foreign trade returns for July, published by the 
Central Bureau of Statistics, show a decline compared with 
the corresponding month of 1937, in both imports and 
exports. Imports in July this year were valued at 120 million 
guilders, compared with 146 millions in July, 1937, and 
exports fell to 78 millions compared with 102 millions a year 
ago. The course of imports and exports during recent years 1s 
summarised month by month in the following table: — 


(Millions of guilders) 


Imports Exports 
1936 1937 1938 1936 1937 1938 
January .........05 79 106 119 50 73 82 
FODTURTY ..0000000000 74 105 = 118 50 79 82 
er 79 #125 120 55 94 90 
BARRE... nccosscovcoscces 81 142 115 57 101 81 
_ ae 76 128 110 53 90 83 
ae 77 «#140 = «119 53 95 81 
TUE ‘sasunnsnausnenmene 80 146 120 60 102 78 
PE crccncssenee a 6 ewe 63 9... 
September ......... = FD «9 72 i115 
eee 92 149... 76 106 
November ......... 101 130... 77 98 
December ......... 1144 «#127~—C(ia. 80 98 
Total ...... 1,016 1,550 745 1,148 


The extent of the decline in foreign trade is clearly shown 
by the figures for the first seven months of this year. During 
that period imports were valued at 820 million guilders, 
against 892 millions in the corresponding seven months of 
1937, and exports at 576 million guilders, compared with 
634 millions. On the other hand, invisible exports play an 
important part in the Netherlands’ balance of payments, 
and there are good reasons for anticipating that the current 
vear will show a credit balance. Meanwhile, the trade figures 
are not encouraging. 





Jugoslavia 


Falling-off in Foreign Trade 


BELGRADE, August 15.—-The decline in Jugoslav foreign 
trade, which set in at the beginning of the year, continues, 
although it has not become more steep. Thus, while the 
total volume of trade for the first four months of the year 
was 4.8 per cent. less than in 1937, the total for the half- 
year is 4.5 per cent. less than a year ago. That the fall has 
been arrested is chiefly due to the increase in imports, in part 
from Germany, intended to diminish the swollen clearing 
debits. This is obvious from the decline in the credit against 
Germany from Rm. 14,350,000 on April 8th to Rm. 
12,100,000 on July 31st. 

Exports for the half-year, on the other hand, have fallen 
fairly sharply—11.67 per cent. in volume and 15.6 per cent. 
in value. The result is an import surplus of 258 million 
dinars, against an export surplus in the first half of last year 
of 400 million dinars. Exports amounted to 1,870,000 tons, 
valued at 2,388 million dinars, against 2,115,000 tons, valued 
at 2,800 millions in 1937. Imports were 610,000 tons, 
valued at 2,646 million dinars, against 498,000 tons, valued 
at 2,460 millions. 

It is this decline of exports which has made traders here 
react favourably to the news of a renewal of Anglo-French 
interest in East European trade. It is felt that, without en- 
gaging large amounts, these two countries might be able to 
ensure this country against a further contraction in trade, 
and thus prevent a general recession. At the same time they 
could save Jugoslavia from being too exclusively dependent 
on the one market that is always open to her, though not on 
very favourable conditions, namely, Germany. 
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Openings for Britain and France 


At the present moment there are many actual opportu; 
ties for increasing trade connections. First, the wheat bases 
has been excellent, the surplus for export amounting to = 
less than 45,000 trucks; and the grain is of excellent quality, 
Of this surplus, 10,000 trucks have already been earmarked 
for Germany (5,000 for Germany proper and 5,000 for 
Austria), 10,000 for Czechoslovakia, 3,000 for Switzerland 
and 2,500 for Italy, leaving about 20,000 trucks to be dis. 
posed of. In the case of Great Britain, larger purchases from 
Jugoslavia could not be detrimental, since Jugoslavia jg 
bound by agreement to increase her imports from Great 
Britain proportionally to British purchases from her. Thys 
in June, Jugoslavia bought goods from Great Britain to a 
value of 56.5 millions, compared with only 28.8 millions pur- 
chased from her by Great Britain. 

Secondly, trade could be increased by exporting cattle to 
Palestine, Malta and other British Possessions in the Medi- 
terranean. The British Mediterranean fleet could also be 
supplied. Neither of these possibilities could be considered 
as Competition against the British farmer. 


Resisting the Recession 


Apart from the contraction in foreign trade, the recession 
is being resisted. State receipts are still satisfactory; they 
amounted to 4,798 million dinars in the first five months of 
the year, against 4,225 millions in the same months of 1937, 
The money market is liquid, and savings deposits amounted 
to 11,531 million dinars at the end of July, compared with 
11,032 millions at the end of December, 1937. Car loadings 
for the first six months were 875,000, compared with 751,000 
a year ago, and employment reached a new high level in May, 
when 742,144 insured workers were occupied, against 692,973 
a year ago. 

Heavy industries, mining and public works are making 
specially marked progress, although there has been some set- 
back in the timber industry as a result of Germany’s pur- 
chases from Austria since the Anschluss, and also in the 
textile industries, which had previously expanded particu- 
larly rapidly. Indeed, textiles now occupy the chief place 
among Jugoslav industries, with 60,200 employees at the end 
of 1937, out of a total of 425,000 industrial workers, or 
680,000 insured workers altogether. The timber industry 
is second with 51,600 employees, and is followed by metal 
and machinery with 45,200, food and drink with 38,800, 
public works with 34,200, clothing with 33,600 and building 
with 32,600. 

There have been several important developments in in- 
dustry recently, which should help to combat a recession. 
One is the formation at Sarajevo of a new company, the 
Jugoslavy Steel Company, Limited, with a capital of 600 
million dinars, which is an amalgamation of four existing 
State enterprises—the Zenice iron works, the Breza coal 
mines, and the iron mines and foundries at Varesh and 
Ljubija. The new enterprise is thus a vertical combine capable 
of carrying out the entire metallurgical process. 

The second is the putting into operation of an enlarged 
copper refinery at the Bor mines in Eastern Serbia, by 
which the capacity for electrolysing copper will be increased 
from 12,000 to 20,000 tons annually, and the Bor mines will 
be enabled to yield 2,000 kgs. of gold annually. The third 1s 
the merging of the four existing British mining concessions 
(Trepca, Novo Brdo, Zletovo and Kopaonik) into one con- 
cern, with the addition of fresh capital, to bring the total up 
to £2,570,000. 





Japan 
The Impact of War 


Tokyo, July 11.—-The Sino-Japanese war has now ¢n- 
tered its second year. Comparisons of the following statistical 
data, at the outbreak of hostilities and twelve months after, 
provide some evidence to judge the general trend of 
economic developments under war-time conditions : — 
June, 1937 — June, 1938 
(In thousand yen) 


National Debt .................0004 10,580,301 13,720,582 
Bank of Japan’s gold reserves (at 

IID siccnshnssteripittiincsss 1,356,485 801,286 
Notes in circulation (monthly 

Reanim tie 1,390,086 1,656,017 
Tokyo Clearing Banks :— 

pa TET 3,392,733 4,125,398 

PIII isi caaiinsnecednessveccs 2,627,254 3,387,039 
Money and Bill Rates :-— % vo 

Day-to-day money ............... 2 2% 

3 months’ fine bills........ stéeund ai 4 


* Outstanding at the end of June. 
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; én Is. 2d. ls. 2d. 
Foreign Sa escese yen ={ 28ic. Bie 
Commodity Pricest :-— 
‘Wholesale aerounes Sinkdinsenecnacs 189-3 202-2 
Retail .....cocccccccscccsesscccoeees 171°4 196-9 
Security Prices (Tokyo Stock 


Exchange Index) .......+0++++4 160:9 147-2 
+ Bank of Japan’s index number: July, 1914... 100. 


There are clear signs of strain, though no evidence of 
irreparably serious Consequences is yet discernible. 


Declining Trade 


The declining tendency of foreign trade still continues, 
but the shrinkage is heavier in imports than in exports. In 
each of the past six months of this year the decrease in 
imports considerably exceeded that in exports; and the im- 
port surplus in the same period amounted to a manageable 
sum of 193.6 million yen, or less than one-third of that in 
the January-June period of last year. The comparison of the 
value of foreign trade in the first six months of this year and 
last is set out below: — 


(000’s omitted) 
First Six Months 


1937 1938 Decrease in 1938 

Yen Yen Yen o/, 
Imports ...... 2,145,920 ~=—-:1,394,251 751,669 35-0 
Exports ...... 1,527,776 1,200,620 327,156 21-4 
acces 3,673,696 2,594,871 1,078,825 29-3 
Import surplus 618,144 193,631 24,513 68:7 


The decline in imports is principally accounted for by raw 
materials; raw cotton and raw wool are between them respon- 
sible for over four-fifths of the total decrease. There are also 
notable decreases in imports of crude rubber and timber. 

On the export side, the shrinkage spreads over the whole 
list, with the possible exception of machinery and timber. 
Among staple exports cotton piece-goods fell in value by 
44.7 million yen and raw silk was down by 34.8 million yen. 


Government Control 


The list of controlled commodities is rapidly lengthening. 
The consumption of pulp, paper, flax and hemp, leather, 
timber, tannin, industrial salt, coal-tar by-products, soda, 
kali, phosphorite, and asbestos has been newly regulated. 
Maximum prices have been fixed for a wide range of textile 
goods, light chemicals, and rubber manufactures. The use of 
raw cotton has been further restricted; the production of 
cotton goods for domestic consumption has been absolutely 
prohibited, and unmixed staple fibre tissue will be manufac- 
tured as a substitute. The daily ration of petrol has been 
reduced since July Ist from 2 gallons to 14 gallons for 
private cars. 

According to the vital statistics recently published by the 
Bureau of Statistics, the growth of the Japanese population 
last year was close on the one million mark, after falling 
far short of that figure in the preceding year. The natural 
increase in 1937 was 972,510, or 13.67 per 1,000 of the 
population: the number of births was 2,180,589 (30.65 per 
1,000) and of deaths 1,208,079 (16.98 per 1,000). In 1936 
the natural increase was 871,523 (12.40 per 1,000), and the 
birth-rate and death-rates 29.92 and 17.51 per 1,000 respec- 
tively. The increase in 1937 is thus accounted for both by 
a higher birth-rate and a lower death-rate. 





South Africa 


Sharp Set-back in Exports 


JOHANNESBURG, August 6.——External trade statistics 
for the first half of the year show that the world depression 
has caused what the Department of Commerce and Indus- 
tries calls “a sharp set-back to the South African export 
trade, which, unless the present tendencies are reversed, will 
lose practically all the headway made last year.” 

Exports of South African commodities, other than gold 
and specie, amounted to £14.9 millions for the six months, 
Which is £5.6 millions less than last year, and only £0.7 
millions more than in 1936. For individual commodities 
We have the figures in the following table. 
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HALF-YEAR’S Exports 


(£’000) 

: 1937 1938 
W —_ . 8,707 4,884 
seenente Sebbedunbuwealidensenaiiteden 1,917 1,030 

PAGAL AuSbniastnadecinadbanineece 1,773 > 2 
Hides and skins ............cccce006. 1,210 ' 6 
Wattlebark and extract ......... 606 400 


Gold exports show a slight decline, which is of a purely 
fortuitous character, since both production and price have 


N maintained. The export surplus is £2.9 millions lower 
than a year ago. 


Record Gold Production 


The gold-mining industry has set up more new records. 
The peak figures for production were reached in May with 
an output of 1,019,251 fine ounces of gold, valued at 
£6,919,136, but the June price was Is. higher at £7 Os. 6d. 
per fine ounce, so that the aggregate value reached £6,939,101 
despite a slight fall in production (1,018,712 fine ounces). 
For the first six months of the year the comparison with 
the corresponding period of 1937 may be set out as follows: 


TRANSVAAL GOLD PRODUCTION 
January to June 


1937 1938 
Tons of ore milled  .........cccccecscecs 25,269,150 26,163,650 
Vield (fime Ounces) — c.ccccccccccecccccces 5,816,397 5,951,379 
ERE TTT 40,018,674 40,368,506 
a 24,088,601 25,070,364 
MINNIE -cconiceonsssunnénseninedecs 15,930,073 15,298,142 
Dividends declared..........ccccccsceccees 8,482,878 8,330,805 


Satisfactory as the Transvaal’s gold-mining operations 
have been in the first half of the year, there is every reason 
to anticipate that for the second six months the results will 
be even more impressive. Three new large-scale mines will 
then be producing, though their full capacity will only be 
reached next year. Two of these properties are already in 
operation—Van Dyk Proprietary Mines (of the Union Cor- 
poration Group) and the South African Land and Explora- 
tion Company—more familiarly known as “ Sallies” (of 
the Anglo-American Corporation Group). The third— 
Grootvlei Proprietary Mines—will reach the production 
Stage within a few weeks. 


Less Favourable Treasury Position 


National revenue has recently taken a turn for the better, 
after several months in which Customs and Excise collections 
had made a disappointing showing. For the four months of 
the Union’s financial year, from March to July, the revenue 
at £9,835,130 is nearly £600,000 below the figure for the 
corresponding period of 1937. On the other hand, Govern- 
ment expenditure maintains its upward tendency, the July 
disbursements at £4,189,952 being £357,800 in excess of the 
expenditure for the same month in 1937; an increase of 
£113,000 in funds for the assistance of farmers partly 
accounts for the difference. 

Estimates of Government expenditure for the year 1938- 
39, just presented to Parliament, amount to £42,845,988, an 
increase over the estimates for the previous financial year 
of £2,797,851. These figures exclude Railways and Har- 
bours expenditure, for which the estimate is £39,092,909; 
this is £369,812 more than in 1937-38, though on Railways 
account the estimate is nearly £3,000,000 higher. 





Eire 
After the Agreement 


Dus.in, August 19.——The good effects of the Anglo- 
Irish Agreement have already begun to appear in Irish official 
statistics. Exports of all classes of agricultural products have 
increased, while prices have also shown an upward tendency. 
Moreover, bounties are no longer paid on exports, and the 
financial situation is thereby greatly eased. The effect of the 
Agreement on imports will not appear so rapidly, because 
no duties will be reduced until the Prices Commission have 
made a full investigation into all the relevant circumstances. 
It is impossible to foretell the extent to which duties will be 
lowered as a result of these investigations, but, if the ex- 
perience of the Ottawa clause in the Dominions is any guide, 
it would be a mistake to expect any substantial reductions. - 
There is a danger that the improvement in the economic 
situation caused by the Agreement may breed a feeling of 
false complacency. In particular, it has become the fashion 
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in certain quarters to say that the warnings of the Banking 
Commission have lost their force and become out of date. 
While it is true that both the balance of payments and 
the Budget will benefit as a result of the Agreement, it is 
equally true that the greater part of the Commission's 
criticisms of recent public policy are quite unaffected. The 
recommendations about deadweight debt, land settlement, 
housing and the indebtedness of local authorities remain 
completely valid. Moreover, the difficulties in regard to the 
balance of payments are the result of factors in no way con- 
nected with the Anglo-Irish dispute. 

These difficulties can all be summed up as unduly high 
costs. Recent figures of the building and baking trades 
demonstrate that in Dublin wages are higher and output per 
man lower than in England. Many capital goods are dear 
because of the prevailing protective policy, and municipal 
rates are very high. The agricultural producer is also faced 
with rising costs owing to protectionism and the fixing of 
minimum wages which many of the poorer farmers cannot 
afford to pay. The railways are in a deplorable condition and 
are dismissing numerous workers. Even the banks have been 
heard to complain that the fall in their profits is partly 
the result of a rise in operating costs. These problems are in 
no way solved by the Agreement. Nor are the problems 
arising out of the desirable but expensive housing programme 
which seems destined to involve the country in an annual 
increase of debt and taxation for many years, 


Letters to 


Can Italy Feed Herself ? 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I should like to correct certain statements in the 
article “Can Italy Feed Herself?” which appeared in The 
Economist of June 18. 

(1) The writer states that “now everybody knows that 
the batiaglia del grano must be renewed again, and more 
vigorously.” Absurd. The battaglia has never ceased—it is a 
continuous and systematic policy of cultivators and experts. 
Despite seasonal adversities, this year’s harvest will be at 
least 70 million quintals (not 60 millions, as was stated). 
Improved methods have also raised the milling quality of 
the wheat so effectively that the addition of 10 per cent. of 
corn meal will enable Italy to meet all her needs until the 
next harvest, and the bread will be of a better quality than 
recently produced for a few months, containing as it did 
20 per cent. (not 30 per cent.) of meal. Thus, as regards 
bread, Italy can already feed herself, even in a bad year. 

(2) The writer also states, on better authority, that until 
the average annual production can be stabilised at about 
85 million quintals, Italy must remain to some extent de- 
pendent on imported wheat, but he adds that such an out- 
put could only be attained by diverting land from other 
uses. He does not seem to know that bonifica integrale is 
both creating new land and raising the productivity of areas 
already in use. The reclaimed and improved land is mainly 
used for cereals and other crops, the output of which could, 
according to the article, only be expanded by invading land 
already in other use. It is true that some hill land has been 
devoted to wheat in a manner that might appear “ uneco- 
nomic”; but here there is a social advantage in the increased 
security of peasants, who are guaranteed a remunerative price 
for this product of their mixed farming. This may be only a 
temporary advantage, because other crops and livestock are 
being brought under similar schemes. 

(3) The increase in general production secured through the 
bonifica is undeniable—there are plenty of statistics to prove 
it—but the writer says that “since 1935 expenditure on 
bonifica has virtually ceased.” This is a gross misstatement. 
In the years 1935, 1936 and 1937 expenditure was not only 
considerable, as before, but 100 million lire was added to the 
vote; and in September 1937 a further fund of 3,000 million 
lire was voted, while 686 million lire were still available from 
the previous vote. 

(4) The writer must again have been drawing on his 
imagination when he stated that “ Italy must have another 50 
million olives, and it is suggested that half a million be planted 
each year,” thus arriving at self-sufficiency “in a century,” 
while “ most of the new olives must be put down on land 
now occupied by other, but indispensable, crops.” Actually, 
the olive policy is mainly concerned with improved methods 


(Sgt nae te nge armen En ee r_oNeT. 
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Progress in Electricity 


It is pleasant to be able to point to one publicly Operated 
and controlled enterprise that is paying its way and at the 
same time serving the consumer at a reasonable price. The 
report of the Electricity Supply Board for 1937 shows 
that income exceeded expenditure by £410,952, while 
the average price per unit of current was reduced 
from 1.74d. to 1.69d. The number of units  golq 
during the year increased by 25 millions and the 
number of consumers by 14,747. The Shannon scheme 
is an example of the development of the Country’s 
natural resources by the most efficient methods possible 
and is in striking contrast to certain other industrial develop- 
ments which rely on imports for many raw materials or else 
deflect agriculture into subsidised and less profitable direc. 
tions. The correct policy for the future is to investigate the 
possibilities of further developments based on the natural 
resources of the country. The full utilisation of grass and 
peat are two problems on which money spent on research 
would be amply repaid. 

The preliminary agricultural statistics for mid-1938 show 
that the acreage under corn crops and hay has decreased, 
The decline of 16,000 acres in the case of barley reflects the 
gradual removal of Guinness’s business to England. Pigs, 
sheep, cattle and poultry have all increased in numbers, but 
the number of milch cows and heifers has slightly declined, 


the Editor 


of cultivation and extraction of the oil, which have already 
given satisfactory results, the yield in the Province of Leg- 
horn, for example, rising by more than 50 per cent. This is 
to be supplemented by a programme of grafting and re- 
placement of inferior trees, and a limited amount of new 
planting in proportion to the growth of population. For 
the full required quota of olive oil, production has only to 
be raised by a third, which can certainly be accomplished 
without planting trees by the million. 

5) The writer is also wrong in ridiculing the notion that 
sheep can be added to the intensively cultivated farms of 
Central Italy. This is being done extensively and without im- 
pinging upon other activities. Livestock, in fact, is the crux 
of the agricultural problem. Better production was partly 
limited by technical factors, but mainly by the economic 
insecurity of the producer caused by fluctuating world prices. 
A representative, non-profit-making board has recently been 
authorised to undertake the purchase and distribution of all 
imported livestock, for the purpose of stabilising domestic 
prices and improving quality. 

(6) It is absurd to write gloomily about the “ sacrifices ” 
imposed by guaranteed prices and by the policy of insu- 
lating Italian agriculture from these shocks of a disorderly 
world. Guaranteed prices benefit the consumer as well as 
the producer, both by assuring steadiness of production and 
by giving the peasants a higher and more stable purchasing- 
power, which makes them better customers for industry, 
thus increasing and stabilising employment. And it should 
be noted that in Italy the consumer is protected by control 
of rents, retail prices and the charges of public utilities. 

In conclusion, may I point out that for an agricultural 
country like Italy, a policy of autarky for the main industry 
is essential. Foreign purchasing power must be freed to buy 
the raw materials not available at home but essential to ihe 
life of any civilised community. It may seem paradoxical, 
but maximum self-sufficiency is thus the one sure policy 
which will enable Italy to take a more orderly and active 
Part in international trade. 

Opon Por. 

Rome, July 24, 1938. 


The author of the article writes: — ' 

(1) It is true that the battaglia has never ceased. But vic- 
tory has been declared so long and loud that the layman 
does not know this. The estimate of 60 millions was on 
weather reports, and at the time it was made was not 4 mis- 
statement. Signor Por will be in a minority of one if he thinks 
that Italy can avoid wheat imports this year; for it is difficult 
to see how 77 million quintals (i.e. with the adulteration) can 
cover a demand expertly estimated at about 85 million 
quintals. If it is intended to supplement the harvest irom 
stores of grain already in reserve, then imports will still be 
necessary in order to re-fill the silos. 

(2) Land reclamation cannot “ create” land, however de- 
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sirable that would be. It is doubtful if the “ social advan- 
tage * accruing to upland peasants balances their loss of live- 
stock, since it was usually their custom, formerly, to grow 
sufficient wheat for their own subsistence. 

3) The money voted for reclamation in 1936 and 1937 
had not been forgotten. But it appears that until spring, 
1938, very little of this money was spent—in any case a very 
small proportion of what was spent in the halcyon years 
of 1928-34. There is, after all, a difference between voting 
lire and spending them. It would be interesting to know 
why it was that in September, 1937, “686 million lire were 
still available from the previous vote.” 

(4) The story of the 50 million olives is Official. See a 
symposium “ Agricoltura e Autarchia Economica,” pub- 
lished by the official Confederazione Fascista dei Lavoratori 
dell’ Agricoltura, pp. 234-7. 

5) The livestock board was appointed since the publica- 
tion of the original article. Scepticism is permissible in view 
of the long record of failure which has met recent efforts 
to improve and increase Italian livestock. 

(6) With all respect to Signor Por, the sacrifices are real. 
What do the factory workers of the North think of the wheat 
tariff? Macaroni and other farinaceous foodstuffs have just 
been subjected to a rise in prices due, it is explained, to the 
rising cost of grain. As the Rome correspondent of The 
Times reported on July 11th last: 

“The general rise in the cost of living has been notice- 
able in every household of late, and, as the housewives 
know to their cost, it is often impossible to obtain food 
except at prices considerably above the figures officially 
quoted as maxima.” 

So much for consumer-protection! Sacrifices are no less 
unpleasant for being called “price  stabilisations.”— 
Ep. Economist. 


A New Venture in Advertising 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—The social effects of advertising were exhaustively 
discussed about a month ago at the Glasgow meeting of the 
Fourth International Advertising Convention. Lord Horder 
has recently drawn timely attention in the House of Lords 
to the advertising of “ quack” medicines. It may be of in- 
terest to call attention to one of the most revolutionary 
methods of advertising we have encountered. Not surpris- 
ingly it originates in the United States. 

No unbiased student of economics can fail to realise 
the important influence exercised by American methods of 
research in the development of economic psychology in 
theory as well as in all spheres of daily life. The fact that 
we characterise modern achievements in advertising and pro- 
paganda as “ American” seems to confirm this view. 

The advertisement of one of America’s leading distillers, 
appearing currently in various magazines and newspapers, 
runs as follows: — 


.. . « We do not want to sell whisky to anyone who 
buys it as a sacrifice of the necessities of life. Whisky is a 
luxury and should be treated as such. Fine whisky can play 
a pleasing part in the scheme of gracious living . .. . but 
only when taken in moderation and only after the bills are 
paid . .. . This statement may seem contrary to our self- 
interest. Actually it is not .... In the long run, we believe, 
it is a good business for us to say, “ pay your bills first... .” 


There will, of course, be much argument among the 
experts about whether the method adopted by this firm is 
likely to prove successful in increasing the consumption of 
their products, But, from a far-sighted point of view, the 
Slogan “ Pay your bills first” might serve the useful purpose 
of preventing the killing of the goose which lays the golden 
€ggs, viz., the fleecing of the consumer who nowadays does 
not buy high-price branded goods solely to satisfy a real 
need. At least as far as housewives—the picked troops of 
the consumers’ army—are concerned, this assumption appa- 
rently holds good. 

_A particularly interesting consumer’s research investiga- 
tion, conducted by the Marketing Department of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, and the pre- 
vious experience of this Institute, lead to the conclusion that 

the house-wife of to-day, in all classes, distinguishes no 
longer between luxuries and necessities, and is principally 
concerned with satisfying desires . . . . Each family comes 
to possess those articles which advertising makes them feel 
unhappy if they do not acquire. 


Obviously, advertisers have come to a cross-road. On the 
One side, there is hardly a presidential address delivered at 
the advertisers’ annual meetings that omits an emphatic hint 
that it is essential for the eventual success of each advertise- 
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ment for it to be considered absolutely trustworthy and 
honest. On the other, Mr. J. Donald Adams, Editor of the 
New York Times Book Review, has stated that 
_ We observe a steadily mounting dishonesty in advertis- 
ing copy that claims qualities for a product which even the 
chicken-brained must sometimes realise have not the slightest 
basis in fact. 

_ These differences of opinion about the methods of adver- 
using are only another illustration of the great change which 
is taking place in the economic structure all the world over. 
This question of advertising, and kindred consumers’ prob- 
lems, may open new ficlds of economic and social research, 
particularly for institutions which, like the National Institute 
of Economic and Social Research and Nuffield College, aim 
at combining the results of economic science with the eco- 
nomic demands of daily life. 

Yours faithfully, 


LEON ZEITLIN. 
London, N.W.6. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Coal at Sea.—The report of the Committee appointed 
to examine the possibility in the national interest of obtain- 
ing an increased use of coal for bunkering purposes attempts 
to impose arbitrary horse-power limits “in the range 
from 1,500 to 8,000 s.h.p.” on the use of coal at sea. 
Reporting, as these limits practically do, that ships already 
burning coal should continue to burn coal is not helpful 
towards obtaining an increased use of coal. With modern 
methods there is no limit, high or low, of horse-power for a 
coal-burning ship. The Committee states that: “ The price 
of bunker coal is the crux of the economic problem.” It is 
not. The crux is the relative prices of coal and oil—G. 
Bowles, Secretary, British Coal Campaign. 

Banking and Trade Recession.—Cheap and abun- 
dant money and a banking system willing to follow the 
lead ofthe Government can certainly not by themselves 
put an end to the tragedy of depression. The disinclina- 
tion of individuals to buy is a factor of vital importance. 
So far this factor is not under any form of control, and 
present monetary policy is therefore inadequate.—Oskar 


Liebeck, London, N.W.3. 
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J. KUCZYNSKI 


10,000,000 WORKERS BELOW THE POVERTY LINE: this is 
the conclusion to which the author comes as a result of his 
careful analysis, based on official figures, with the help of 
the Trade Unions concerned, of the condition of the 
industrial working class in this country. The standard 
he takes is the well-known Rowntree minimum, and 
with respect to this he analyses the basic industries of 
the country. 

He only deals with the worker in industrial employment 
and ignores the very large number of people in this country 
who exist on various forms of relief on even lower 
scale. But this conclusion is sufficiently startling, 
especially at a time when the rise in the cost of living and 
the threatened economic depression is drawing people's 
attention to such matters. 


WISHART Ww 
es L* 2 Parton St., London, WC | 
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Books and Publications 


Imperial Bankers 


THe present decade is witnessing the centenaries of some of 
the famous Empire banks as well as those of the great British 
institutions, and it is meet that the opportunity should be 
taken of publishing a record* of colonial banking. Barclays 
Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) is itself of only 
post-war foundation, but its three major constituents, the 
Colonial Bank, the Anglo-Egyptian Bank, and the National 
Bank of South Africa, all have long and honourable histories. 
From these much can be learned, not only of the peculiar 
needs and difficulties of banking throughout a large part of 
the Empire, but also of the many economic vicissitudes of the 
scattered territories themselves. 

The Colonial Bank received its charter in 1836. Originally 
it was a West Indian Bank, although later it extended its 
activities across the Atlantic to British West Africa. Its 
history is an enthralling story of doubloons and pieces of 
eight, of volcanoes and earthquakes, intermingled with more 
mundane controversies over the bank’s right to issue notes. 
There are graphic descriptions of the Mount Pelée eruption 
of 1902 and the Kingston earthquake of 1907, when great 
gallantry was displayed by the bank’s staff. 

The history of the Anglo-Egyptian Bank, from its incor- 
poration in 1864, was even more eventful. The bombardment 
of Alexandria, the finances of the old Khedival Government, 
Egypt’s part in the Great War, and the extension of the 
bank’s activities to Palestine, all find their place in this 
history. 

Nor does the National Bank of South Africa lag behind in 
interest. Itself a merger of several banks, it lived through the 


* A Banking Centenary. Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial, 
and Overseas) 1836 - 1936. Published for private circulation. 
A limited number of copies are available at the Bank’s Head 
Otfice, 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 3, at a price of 7s. 6d. 
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South African War of 1899-1902, when it had to tread a 
perilous path between the contending forces—a path fraught 
with danger not to its personnel but to its specie. It saw the 
growth of the South African gold-mining industry, and the 
union in 1910 of the four South African Provinces. The 
economic benefits of the Union are brought out very clearly 
in this history. 

In 1926 came the formation of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas). It was due to the vision of the late 
Mr Goodenough, chairman for seventeen years of Barclays 
Bank. It was a bold project, to link together banking intere.ts 
spread over a large part of the Empire and serving the 
most diverse activities. Yet, though the history does not 
entirely make it clear, in this diversity lies the bank’s 
strength. 

A bank serving one territory and one crop is always at the 
mercy of that crop; and banking in primary producing 
countries is subject to wide seasonal influences. After the 
harvesting and marketing of the crop a bank may be 
swamped with deposits, while during the crop-growing 
season it is pressed to lend up to the limit of its resources. 
But a bank which operates in such widely separated 
territories, raising such different crops and enjoying such a 
variety of climatic conditions, may safely reckon that it will 
never have to lend up to the hilt everywhere at once. 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) has 
justified itself not only in the history of its constituents, but 
also in its own briefer record. It has weathered the Great 
Depression and the peculiar vicissitudes of all the countries 
it serves. It has seen the Empire drawn closer together and 
acquire a loose but common monetary system based on the 
pound sterling. It has witnessed and has also approved of 
the Ottawa Agreements. 

But the bank is not only celebrating its past history. A 
bank operating in Jamaica, Trinidad and Palestine cannot 
forget that fresh pages of its history are being written to-day. 
Fortunate, therefore, is it in its staff, of many nationalities 
and speaking many languages, but all able to serve the bank 
well in their various ways. 


Shorter Notice 


“Le Probleme du Contrdle des Changes en France.”’ By 
Robert Verret. Librairie du Recueil Sirey. 180 pages. 
Frs. 40. 

The fresh deterioration since mid-summer in the French 
financial position and M. Daladier’s broadcast of August 
20th, in which he urged the need of increased production and 
a sound currency, certainly impart fresh importance to the 
question of exchange control in France. Prophecies have, 
in fact, for some time been freely made, both in France and 
elsewhere, that the country, whether or not she desires it, 
is being pushed by the pressure of events in that direction. 
It is therefore of importance to learn what exchange control 
would mean to France, and so M. Verret’s discussion of 
the question is extremely timely, M. Verret recognises the 
grave consequences of exchange control to a country with a 
Colonial Empire. He admits the French dislike for any form 
of control, and realises that France would thereby find herself 
aligned, in the economic sense, with the totalitarian States. 
Exchange control for France would also mean the torpedoing 
of the Tripartite Agreement and a further blow to M. van 
Zeeland’s hopes. Nevertheless, France is rapidly becoming 
faced with the choice between the system of free exchange, 
in force to-day and firmly advocated by M. Daladier, 
and a system of exchange control. M. Verret has no illusions 
about the latter. There is no half-way house, no possibility 
of “contréle souple” in place of “contréle rigoureux ct 
Stricte.” The latter would come to govern France—not only 
in the external field of exchange transactions but over the 
whole of her external economy. The results to French foreign 
trade would be serious, and in M. Verret’s view there would 
be a slight increase in the cost of living. On the other hand, 
he holds that control could be applied in such a way 4s 0 
stimulate production, and it is common ground that this 
is France’s fundamental problem. Whether M. Verret '5 
right both in his foreshadowing of exchange control and in 
his estimation of the likely consequences, time alone can 
show. But at least he has written a stimulating book upon 4 
subject, which, though mournful in itself, badly needed 
discussing. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Coal and the Investor 


OR most of the post-war period coal mining shares 

have been unpopular with investors. In the early and 
middle ’twenties wage disputes and strikes drew continuous 
attention to the industry’s problems, and the relative calm 
of the late ’twenties was too short to restore confidence 
before the great depression began to cast its shadow. When 
coal shares really began to win favour, from about 1935, 
many investors hoped that the industry had overcome its 
troubles. Yields of between 7 per cent. and 9 per cent., 
which can now be obtained on representative coal shares, 
are not necessarily inconsistent with that view. But the 
results of Houghton Main Colliery and the reduced Hilton 
Main dividend, published this week, show that the indus- 
try is less profitable in present conditions of trade reces- 
sion than a year ago. The question which the investor 
must decide is whether coal shares now face a spell of 
temporary recession or whether they may revert to their 
old condition of relative unpopularity. 

Very broadly, the commercial history of the coal trade 
since the war can be divided into two phases, and a third 
phase appears to be developing now. The first period was 
one of downward adjustment after the war-time inflation. 
Prices were too high in the immediate post-war years, and 
so far as costs were lowered, either through increased 
efliciency or reduced wage rates, the consumer obtained 
the benefit. From 19s. 94d. in 1923, the average price of 
coal fell steeply to 13s. 3d. in 1928, and profits amounting 
to 2s. 2d. per ton in 1923 were replaced by losses of 11d. 
per ton in 1928. A second phase followed, in which a 
“natural” stability at these new low prices was later 
reinforced by the Act of 1930, which deliberately set out 
to achieve stabilisation through district output quotas. In 
this second period, efficiency steadily improved—tor 
example, the proportion of coal output cut by machines 
rose from 26 per cent. in 1928 to 55 per cent. in 1936; of 
coal mechanically conveyed underground, from 12 per cent. 
to 48 per cent.; and of coal cleaned before sale, from 25 
per cent. to 43 per cent. But the effects of rising efficiency 
On costs were at first obscured by the over-riding influence 
of the depression. The satisfactory profits which began 
to emerge as the depression lifted took the investor rather 
by surprise, and coal shares came suddenly into better 
avour. 

It seems probable, however, that in 1936 a third phase 
commenced, whose effects in turn were at first obscured by 
the over-riding influences of prosperity. In that year the 
miners made good their claim to higher wages, and thus 
set a limit to a series of cost reductions which had been 
in progress for many years. Ten years before, the industry 
had been compelled to yield, for the benefit of consumers, 
the fruits of any economies which it could achieve; now 
it was being compelled to hand them to the wage-earner. 
Advancing prosperity provided an easy and immediate 
solution of the problem in the form of a general increase 
of coal prices. Subsequently, pressure of demand drove 
Prices far higher than was needed to cover higher wage 
rates alone. Coal mining profits in 1936 and 1937, there- 
fore, jumped to levels unknown for years. But those were 
nhear-boom conditions. In the long run, it is possible that 
the check to cost reductions which occurred in 1936 may 
Prove more significant than the jump in prices which, for 
atime, has yielded such good profits. 


Recent movements both in costs and prices have been 
very substantial, and the delaying effect of long supply 
contracts has projected their rise well into the current year, 
although more sensitive commodity prices collapsed early 
in 1937. We show in the following table average produc- 
tion costs, proceeds, and profits per ton annually from 
1932 to 1937, and for the first quarter of 1938 (the latest 
— available) compared with the corresponding period 
of 1937: — 


Per Ton disposable commercially 


Production 

Costs Proceeds Profits 

6. ¢. se ¢. a ¢& 
A ia a a Ea 13 8 13 10 6 2 
a cianesisitinrenitaitetphiniatitiiindaea 13 3} 13 64 0 2} 
lind ditniaiaiciaies 12114 13 44 0 5 
ii Aeniiidnbitianeiiaiannann 12 11} 3. 6 0 6} 
aac acre cai 13 8 14 74 O 114 
i pal ii 14 7} 15 104 1 2} 
Ast Quarter 1937 ........006 13 9 15 64 . i= 
Ast Quarter 1938 ........600 15 5 17 4 1 11} 


Though later figures are not yet available, the probability 
that current deliveries of coal are still being made at prices 
higher, on the average, than those of mid-1937 is suggested 
by the July, 1938, average export price of 21s. 3d. per ton, 
against the July, 1937, average of 19s. As recently as 
April, indeed, the chairman of Cortonwood Collieries de- 
clared that his company was then only running off its 
old lower-priced contracts, and obtaining the benefit of 
higher prices. 

ror the time being, therefore, profits are not suffer- 
ing in extreme degree from the recession. Output has 
fallen off somewhat, but selling prices are higher, and 
even a sharp jump in costs did not prevent a material 
rise in profits in the first quarter of 1938. Investors, there- 
fore, may reasonably expect fairly satisfactory colliery pro- 
fits in coming months, despite the evident deterioration in 
trade conditions reported by the industry for some time 
past. They should realise, however, that this paradox is 
due to the operation of a time lag, and not to the enjoy- 
ment of any permanent immunity from lower prices on 
the part of the industry. 

We have emphasised that the dominant factor in the 
industry’s present position is to be found in rising costs, 
which are likely to prove more durable than rising prices— 
at least, on their recent scale. Of the industry’s net costs 
of 15s. Sd. per ton, for the first quarter of this year, 
management, royalty, and sundry costs, which are rela- 
tively small, show little rise from the levels established in 
past years. Inevitably, the largest cost factor in coal pro- 
duction is wages, and wages have contributed most to 
the higher cost level. Compared with approximately 
8s. 6d. per ton in the first quarters of 1934 and 1935, 
before wage rates were increased, wage costs in the 
first quarter of 1938 amounted to 10s. 23d. Un- 
doubtedly, part of this increase is due to the lower 
efficiency of “ marginal” mines and workers, which have 
been brought in to deal with peak demand. The same 
factor is reflected in the reduction of output per manshift 
worked in the first quarter of 1938 to 23.40 cwt., against 
23.95 cwt. in the first quarter of 1936. With a reduced 
total output, some reduction in average wage costs can 
be expected with certainty. Savings will also be realised 
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on the costs of stores and timber, which rose from 
about 1s. 6d. per ton in 1935 to 2s. 3d. for the first quarter 
of 1938. Indeed, pit wood prices are already falling. But, 
though reduced pressure of demand should provide some 
savings in costs, the important points for the investor are 
first, that miners’ wage rates have (with the general 
approval of the country) been advanced on the average by 
an amount equivalent to 1s. per ton, and, secondly, that 
the decline in efficiency due to the re-introduction of 
“marginal” labour and workings began to show itself 
clearly in 1937, when the output of commercially dis- 
posable coal amounted to only 217,037,110 tons, com- 
pared with 222,500,000 tons in 1930 and 239,300,000 tons 
in 1929. The industry’s productive capacity would seem 
te have shrunk considerably during the past decade, to the 
accompaniment of a steady drift of labour away from coal 
mining. Consequently, costs begin to rise rather steeply 
when output exceeds a point which ten years ago would 
have seemed only moderately high. This cost factor could 
be corrected either by training new personnel or by in- 
creased mechanisation, but neither correction can be 
quickly applied. In present conditions, last year’s rate of 
output seems to have represented the maximum which 
could now be achieved at any reasonable price. To supply 
home demand on the 1936 or 1937 level, together with 
exports on the 1929 level, would evidently involve serious— 
perhaps unsupportable—technical strain. 

At any high level of activity, therefore, costs are now 
considerably increased, and even a moderate rate of output 
involves some increase arising from higher wage rates. 
Yet it is evident that a considerable downward pressure 
on prices may soon develop not only in the export trade 
but in the home trade too. Despite the high proportion 
of output which is still being delivered against old con- 
tracts there have already been substantial reductions in 
the price of many classes of coal for new business; and 
there is no ground for supposing that average prices will 
not fall further. When lower prices become effective, the 
effects of increased costs, hitherto masked, will begin to 
appear. Investors would accordingly be wise if they 
budgeted for the possibility of difficult profit-earning con- 
ditions developing next year and perhaps continuing for a 
period. 

It does not follow that the British coal industry is 
necessarily condemned to another long phase of low 
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profits, or coal-mining shares to a prolonged period of 
malaise. Recent price movements in the British coal trade 
remarkable though they have been, differ very little from 
those of our chief competitors. This fact is evident from 
the following table of average export prices per ton for 
coal from this country, Germany and Poland: — 


U.K. Germany Poland 

s. d. Rm. Zl. 
1936 year ..cccccccsesesereess 17 0 9-4 15°5 
1937 year ......scseseeeevevees 18 8 11-1 16:8 
1937 January-July ......... 18 1 10-3* 16-0* 
1938 January-July ......... 21 O 12-5* 18-8* 


* January-June. 


The rise between 1936 and the first part of 1938 is about 
234 per cent. for this country, 33 per cent. for Germany 
and 21 per cent. for Poland. German reichsmark prices 
may not be an accurate guide to true export values in 
terms of free currencies, but the figures do not substantiate 
alarmist reports of dumping on the part of Germany and 
Poland. If a cut in export prices has to be faced, all 
principal exporters will share the burden. Continental 
reports even suggest that such a prospect may bring some 
form of international coal export agreement considerably 
nearer than hitherto. 

Nor need the difficulties of home business be long- 
enduring if the industry faces its problems in a spirit of 
broadminded determination. Manifestly, increased costs 
make the need for amalgamation yet more urgent. Output 
should be concentrated at the more efficient pits instead of 
being spread, by the present quota system, over as wide an 
area of the industry as possible. Neither the emasculated 
new Act nor the apparent mood of the coal owners provides 
much hope that amalgamation will be accepted with good 
grace. But the fact that some degree of compulsion is now 
possible, though it is still encumbered by obstacles, together 
with the difficulties which are to be anticipated from in- 
creased costs, suggests that some progress towards amal- 
gamation may be achieved over the next five years. But, 
though five years would not be a long time in the history 
of a great industry, it is--a long period for the investor. 
When, and if, amalgamations begin to provide evidence of 
a further increase in the industry’s efficiency, coal shares 
will again have attractions. But for the time being they 
cannot be described as a progressive investment medium. 


France’s Oil Supplies 


N every country’s defence plans, the safeguarding of oil 
supplies has come to be an object of the highest import- 
ance. The last war was largely fought and won on petrol; 
but the thirst for oil of the armies of the next war will be 
vastly greater than either the demand of 1914-18 or the 
peace-time consumption of the nations to-day. Every 
nation is therefore looking to its oil supplies. Of the Great 
Powers, America and Russia can supply their needs from 
their own production. Great Britain relies on her Navy 
to keep the sea-routes open. Germany has an eye on the 
oil of Roumania, but is developing the domestic production 
of synthetic fuels. 

France, like Britain, depends primarily on imports of 
oil. On her own territory she is as devoid of petroleum as 
Great Britain. Despite intensive geographical exploration 
she has only one small producing field, which in 1937 
yielded 72,000 metric tons of crude petroleum. Even this 
insignificant supply might be endangered in time of war, 
for the wells are situated at Pechelbronn, near the 
German frontier. The policy of prospecting is to be con- 
tinued, but clearly little reliance can be placed on its 
success. 

Nor is the outlook any brighter in the French Colonies. 
Oil sent from these to the mother country enjoys the same 
exemption from taxes as oil produced at home, but despite 
this encouragement and a vigorous prospecting cam- 
paign, the results to date have been disappointing. The 
new Moroccan Petroleum Company produces a modest 


quantity of crude oil in the Djebel-Tselfort region, but 
that is virtually all. 

France does, however, have one important source of 
supply at least partially under her own control. Under the 
San Remo Agreement she was granted a one-fourth share 
in the Mosul concession, and this has been efficiently 
exploited by the Compagnie Frangaise de Petroles. About 
a million tons of crude oil are shipped annually from Iraq 
to refineries at La Méde (near Marseille) and Gonfreville 
(near Le Havre). As the following table shows, this repre- 
sents a sixth of France’s imports of crude oil, or rather 
less than a seventh of her total imports of petroleum and 
its derivatives : — 

IMPORTS OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 





(Metric Tons) 

1935 1936 1937 
ee 5,621,612 6,008,739 6,151,728 
Petrol (tourisme) ......... 2,033 466,056 530,005 
Petrol (other) ............00 108,297 115,395 75,812 
a hea 293,641 397,381 627,574 
EE dacsckicctnctecseress 117,816 178,363 215,428 
DORNER <issinnocececsscoie 105,443 98,585 88,012 
Other products ........... 57,737 46,812 60,187 

ME dniditecicseuse 6,766,579 7,311,331 7,748,746 


Apart from Iraq, France’s chief sources of crude oil are 
the United States, Venezuela, Peru and Columbia. She 
obtains petrol from Roumania and Columbia; lubricants 
from the U.S.S.R. and Poland; gas oil from the United 
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States, Iran, the U.S.S.R., Roumania and Venezuela; and 
fyel oil from the U.S.S.R., Iran, Roumania and Venezuela. 
Like the United Kingdom, France has insured herself 
against an interruption of communications by obtaining 
her supplies by way of the Mediterranean as well as across 
the Atlansic from the New World. fo: 

In view of the inadequacy of her domestic oil supplies, 
France has sought to strengthen her position in a number 
of different ways. Thus she has ensured that her imports 
shall be carried mainly in French bottoms, and shall 
consist predominantly of crude oil, so that at least the 
refining process shall be carried out in France. Importers 
are obliged to hold substantial stocks for use in an emer- 
gency, and she has vigorously encouraged the development 
of local substitutes for imported oil. These various 
policies deserve examination in detail. 

The French tanker fleet has grown steadily since a 
subsidy was granted in 1935, and now has a total capacity 
of 450,000 gross tons, or more than double the German 
figure of 190,000 tons. The subsidy costs the Exchequer 
some 16 million francs (or only about £90,000) a year, and 
substantial results have thus been achieved at relatively 
small expense. 

The establishment of refineries was advocated by the 
Supreme Council of National Defence as long ago as 1922. 
One of the reasons given was that crude oil is less in- 
flammable than petrol, and therefore safer to transport. 
Another was that it is physically and chemically more 
stable than its derivatives, and so can be more easily 
stored. The policy was eventually adopted, and twelve 
large refineries were erected between 1929 and 1932. 
These raised the total capacity of French refineries to 
7.9 million metric tons per annum, and made France 
virtually independent of foreign supplies of finished pro- 
ducts. The balance of payments has incidentally been 
relieved of an annual charge amounting to some 700 
million francs (say £4 millions). 

There has recently been an interesting development in 
the French policy of storage. Importers had long been com- 
pelled to keep stocks amounting to at least 40 per cent. of 
the country’s annual needs, but these had nearly all been 
held in vulnerable positions near the ports. In February of 
this year a law was passed to compel the importers to keep 
at least 15 per cent. of their quota in regions outside the 
frontier zone, which was defined as the area within twenty 
kilometres of the seaboard or sixty kilometres of any land 
frontier except the Pyrenees. The Ministry of National 
Defence has also recently authorised the construction of a 
pipe-line from the refineries at Donges, on the coast near 
St. Nazaire, to Montargis, 60 miles south of Paris. The line 
will be 280 miles long, will be laid a metre below the 
surface, and will deliver a million tons of petrol a year. The 
line is to be completed by 1940, at an estimated cost of 
150 million francs, and will discharge into bomb-proof 
reservoirs. 

The most interesting of all these devices to increase the 
security of the oil supplies in time of war is perhaps the 
French experience with substitutes for natural oil. France’s 
coal resources are relatively poor, as her reserves have been 
estimated at 18 milliard tons, compared with 200 for Great 
Britain and 289 for Germany. In the past she has, there- 
fore, felt little incentive to embark on large-scale schemes 
for the hydrogenation of coal, quite apart from the ques- 
tion of expense. A small but increasing quantity of aviation 
petrol of high octane rating has, however, been produced 
in regions at some distance from the potential war zone. 
Thus the annual rate of output of the Bethane works was 
raised from 2,573 tons in 1936 to 4,146 tons in the first 
half of 1937, and the corresponding figures for the Lieven 
works were 3,548 tons and 5,440 tons respectively. 

This year’s defence programme, however, reveals some 
change in the Government’s attitude towards the production 
of synthetic oil. Three hydrogenation plants, using respec- 
tively coal, lignite and crude oil, are to be erected with a 
combined capacity of 180,000 tons per annum. The capital 
cost, however, is estimated at £35 per ton, and lack of 
funds may prevent the proposals from being carried into 
effect. If so, the loss to the country will be small, for the 
Price is a very high one, and the contribution to national 
security almost negligible. 
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The traditional French policy has been to enforce the 
admixture of a proportion of alcohol in all petrol. Its 
object has been as much to placate the peasants, who were 
thus provided with a market for their surplus produce, as 
to increase national security. This was particularly the case 
in the depression years, when surpluses of beet and grapes 
were threatening to cause a collapse of prices. But the 
policy is proving very expensive now that agricultural pro- 
ducts are fetching better prices. In 1936 the Treasury 
suffered a loss of 1,117 million francs on sales of 312,880 
tons of power alcohol distilled from beet, corn and grapes; 
and even so buyers were only found by compulsion. 
The compulsory percentage has already been reduced, and 
a further cut may be necessary; the French admiralty has 
been granted complete exemption for vehicles operating 
in the port areas. 

Another device has been to compel the owners of ter 
or more commercial vehicles to run at least 10 per cent. 
of their fleet on producer gas. There are over 4,000 smalt 
vehicles in use, and the champions of producer gas claim 
that operating costs are only one-third of those of equally 
large vehicles run on petrol. There may be a great future 
for this system, but as yet it is only adopted under com- 
pulsion, even though it carries with it a considerable remis. 
sion of taxation. 

French policy is, therefore, necessarily and consciously 
based upon the assumption that the sea-routes, or at least 
the Atlantic sea-route, will be kept open. The various 
policies that have been adopted are designed to protect 
the country only against a temporary or partial interrup- 
tion of sea-borne supplies. They cannot do more. In this 
most vital section of the problem of defence the interests 
of France and Britain are identical, and, in the last resort, 
they rest entirely on sea-power and on the ability of the 
two countries to maintain communications across the 
Atlantic. They are fortunate indeed to have this possi- 
bility; for the only alternative open to countries without 
natural oil deposits is the enormously costly creation and 
maintenance of plants for synthetic production of oil. 


She used to be 


comfortably 
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VERY year illness or accident leaves thousands 

of families to face the world alone. In most 
cases they are not well provided for. Few men 
are in a position to put aside money enough to 
maintain their dependants at a satisfactory standard 
of living in the event of death. It is only fair to 
your family and to yourself that you place this 
burden on broader shoulders. 


Consider the 


SSAFEGUARD’ PLAN 


which provides a guaranteed income of 
£3, £6 or £9 per week tax free for a 
period of years after your death and a 
cash sum, if desired, when the income 
commencts. When the annual income 
ceases a cash payment of £1,000, £2,000 
or £3,000 is made. If you survive the 
period of your family responsibilities it 
can be arranged for the cash sum to be 
payable to you. 
An enquiry for full details and for an illustration suited to 


own circumstances will cost you nothing ; rest assured 
— you will incur no obligation by doing so. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


ro FLEET STREET, LONDON, B.C.4 
Established 1836 Assets exceed {42,000,000 
General Manager: VERNON E. BOYS 
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Finance and Banking 


Gold and the Dollar. — With the exception of 
Tuesday, when a sudden new hoarding demand developed, 
London gold dealings have been on a smaller scale, while 
there is also evidence that the New York exchange rate 1s 
beginning to respond to arbitrage sales of dollars against 
gold purchases in London. The authorities have pursued 
their policy of keeping the gold premium just low enough 
to permit of arbitrage, thereby providing a measure 
of support to the pound. Throughout most of the month 
the London Control has used this indirect means to sup- 
plement its direct support to the pound. Fundamentally it 
makes no difference whether the Exchange Equalisation 
Account sells gold direct to the American authorities, or 
indirectly through the London bullion market. As a matter 
of pure technique the former method has the advantage of 
permitting more precise control, for the size of the arbi- 
trage demand for gold in London cannot be pre-deter- 
mined by the British authorities. Psychologically the latter 
method has something to recommend it, for it creates an 
apparently natural demand for sterling, of a kind calcu- 
lated to exercise a steadying influence on the exchange 
market. Thus the authorities were probably right to pursue 
both courses simultaneously, especially when faced with 
such serious pressure on the pound. This week the rate has 
shown signs of settling down at $4.88, and there are sug- 
gestions that an attempt may be made to hold it there. 
Even at that rate, sterling is probably still overvalued, a 
fact which makes it more likely that the pound will at least 
not return to the higher levels current earlier in the year. 


* * * 


M. Daladier and the Franc.--The French Prime 
Minister’s broadcast address last Sunday, and the subse- 
quent events in Paris, reference to which is made on 
pages 403 and 408 of this issue of The Economist, have 
had a steadying influence on the foreign exchange market. 
At the end of last week the franc became firmer in anti- 
cipation of his speech, though this improvement may 
have been due in part to stage-management on the part 
of the French authorities. On Monday, feeling was 
inclined to be dubious, and three months’ francs were 
offered up to Frs. 4} discount. Doubts were then felt 
whether M. Daladier would achieve his proposed modifica- 
tion of the 40-hour week without causing a serious split 
among his supporters. Latterly a more hopeful view has 
been taken, and both spot and forward francs have been 
steadier. Some official support has continued to be 
needed, but on a much smaller scale than earlier in the 
month, and by Thursday morning three months’ francs 
had improved to Frs. 3? discount. It is probably true 
to say that the August flight of capital has now for the 
moment been arrested, but there are no indications of any 
reversal of the movement. It is impossible to estimate 
France’s net gold losses during the current month, but 
her unusually large tourist receipts must have greatly 
mitigated the effects of the recent capital flight. This 
makes it reasonable to assume that France still retains 
a good part of the gold recovered by her last May, and 
so her exchange position per se need not yet cause any 
anxiety. The Treasury position is less reassuring, but 
the real crux is whether M. Daladier will be able to bring 
about any improvement in production. Meanwhile, his 
refusal to contemplate fresh devaluation or exchange 
control has given satisfaction in the exchange market— 


tempered with some apprehension lest future events 
prove too strong for him. 


* * * 


_ Money Against Gold.—Since the Bank of England 
in May last removed the ban on bank loans secured by 


gold such business has assumed exceptional importance 
—far greater than the authorities can have envisaged at 
the time. The extension of bank accommodation against 
the security of gold has kept pace with the development 
of the forward market in gold, the ban on which was 
removed at the same time. The rehoarding demand for 
gold and the demand for forward gold which have arisen 
during the past three months have been the joint product 
of increased international tension and of renewed loss of 
confidence in the French currency position. The bulk of 
the gold bought outright has been paid for and deposited 
in London, and it therefore makes no call on the credit 
facilities of this market. But against their forward sales of 
gold, dealers and brokers have covered themselves by run- 
ning spot positions in gold, and it is in the financing of 
these that the demand for credit facilities has its origin. 
The market for loans against gold is in no way stereotyped, 
as is the market for loans against bills or short bonds. The 
rates quoted are largely a reflection of the names concerned 
and of the periods for which the loans are taken. In 
certain cases forward sales of gold for periods of two 
and three months are being financed by day-to-day 
borrowing in the London market. Clearing banks are 
prepared to lend on such terms against gold at 1 per cent. 
The principle underlying such finance is questionable, 
as the intermediary dealers are in fact lending long and 
borrowing short. They might be seriously caught were 
an emergency to arise causing the day-to-day rate to 
increase substantially or, more important, leading to the 
withdrawal of their loan facilities. Much sounder is the 
principle followed by the largest operators in the market, 
who strive to arrive at an exact balancing of their com- 
mitments and tend to keep some equilibrium between the 
incidence of their forward sales and of their loans against 
gold. This involves borrowing against the metal for 
fairly extended periods, and it is in such loans that the 
differentiation between “ good” and “ not-so-good” 
borrowers becomes most apparent. The rates quoted for 
three months’ money against gold may vary between 
limits as wide as 14 and 24 per cent. The manner in 
which the security against such loans is handled also 
depends very much on the standing of the parties. In 
certain cases the lending banks may require the metal 
securing the loan to be deposited with them, In others 
they will be content with the weight notes and assay 
certificates. 


* * * 


For Hoarders Only.—Until comparatively recently, 
gold hoarding was generally considered to be bad form, 
if not a sin against the community. Last year’s gold 
scare, however, revealed the difficulties that might arise 
from an inadequate demand for gold and a fall in its 
price. One of the consequences has been a subtle change 
in the attitude towards hoarding, and in the past twelve 
months a number of steps have been taken both by the 
authorities of different countries and by private insttu- 
tions which, whether intentionally or not, have had the 
effect of facilitating gold hoarding. Some months ago 
the embargo on lending on the security of gold was 
removed; even earlier, the embargo on hoarding gold 
coins was abolished. Central Banks, with the notable 
exception of the Bank of England, have taken to catering 
for the requirements of the retail hoarder, by selling ovt 
their stocks of gold coins—at an attractive premium. 
The supplies of coins that are available were not sufficient 
to cover the demand by small hoarders during the recent 
gold rush, and the premium on coins against their bullion 
value rose to 6 per cent. In order to meet the require 
ments of those who could not afford to hoard standard 
bars of 400 ounces, the assaying firms have been engaged 
for some time in producing small bars, against a charge 
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of 6d. per ounce, with a maximum of 8s. per bar. The 
bars of one kilo are particularly popular among small 
continental hoarders, but there 1s also a fair demand for 
quite small five ounce bars with a value of approximately 
{35 each. Needless to say, these bars are not good delivery 
in the market, and are only bought by dealers for the 
purpose of melting them down into bars of standard size, 
at the expense of the seller. For many reasons, the small 
bars are far less convenient than the coins for the small 
hoarder, and since the premium on coins has declined to 
3 per cent. as a result of the lull in the gold rush, the 
small bars are likely to lose much of their recently- 


acquired popularity. 


* * * 


Export of Reichsmark Notes.—It will be re- 
membered that during the post-war inflation vast 
quantities of mark notes were exported by the German 
Government, for the purpose of acquiring foreign 
exchange. Many dealers in the City are beginning to wonder 
whether the same expedient is now being repeated, although 
necessarily on a very much reduced scale. During the 
last few weeks it has frequently been noticed that packets 
of brand new reichsmark notes came to the London 
market, with the original Reichsbank wrapper. At the 
same time, remarkably large quantities of brand-new 
silver reichsmarks have also made their appearance. 
It is, of course, possible that the vigilance of the German 
frontier guards has been evaded on a large scale, and the 
desire to export capital from Germany has greatly increased 
in recent months since the renewal of anti-Semitic agita- 
tion; but the penalties are severe and the frontier guards 
are very vigilant. The absorbing capacity of the 
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“black” market for these notes and coins is admittedly 
narrow, though not too narrow to make it worth while 
to embark upon the export of the “ commodity ” against 
which there are no customs duties or quotas. Part of the 
notes and silver money is presumably smuggled back to 
Germany, but a large part remains abroad as the perma- 
nent stock-in-trade of the various “ black” markets. 
To that extent, Germany stands to benefit by the traffic, 
unless, of course, it is conducted by private individuals 
desirous of transferring their capital abroad. There is no 
speculative demand abroad for the reichsmark notes, 
which fail to attract the public even at a discount of 
66 per cent. against the free reichsmark exchange rate. 


* * * 


Argentine Loan Withdrawal.—In The Economist of 
August 6th it was announced that the Argentine Govern- 
ment was raising a loan of $25 millions in New York, the 
money to be re-lent to the City of Buenos Aires. In that 
way the Argentine authorities would be supplied with fresh 
exchange, while Buenos Aires would be able to refund its 
short-term debt without resort to the local bond market. 
It is now stated in New York that at the last minute the 
loan has been withdrawn and will not be issued. No 
explanation has been given for this unexpected decision, 
but the loan had aroused some opposition in the Argentine 
Congress on the ground that the rate of interest was too 
high, and this may have been the deciding factor. In New 
York the proposed rate of 44 per cent. was regarded as 
reasonable, and it is thought that Argentina would not do 
better elsewhere. Nor is the Argentine Government 
expected to make any fresh attempts within the near 
future. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchan ges 


THE New York rate continues to be the 
subject of a tug-of-war between com- 
mercial demands for dollars and a flow 
of capital to New York, on the one 
hand, and official support, on the other 
hand. In consequence the spot rate has 
hovered either side of $4.88, the rate 
for Thursday afternoon being $4.881%. 
The market still believes that the rate 
will not be allowed to fall below $4.87, 
as such a movement would be regarded 
as the end of the Tripartite Agreement 
and would give rise to an immediate 
exodus from sterling into dollars and 
gold. Sooner than run this risk, it is 
thought that the authorities will con- 
tinue to use their gold reserves to main- 
tain the present rate. The pressure on 
the franc has diminished this week, but 
support has still been needed to both 
the spot and forward rates. Three 
months’ francs, however, are now 
Stronger at Frs.3% discount. Belgas 
are also stronger than earlier in the 
month. Since a week ago the discount 
on three months’ belgas has narrowed 
from 50 to 30 cents, while, more signi- 
ficantly, the cross-rate with the dollar 
is now comfortably inside the gold 
export point. Guilders are steady to 
firm at Fl. 8.92}. Early in August the 
rate was Fl. 8.96}, but since then the 
demand for guilders has been such that 
the Dutch authorities were forced to 
let the rate down, although they still 
nominally maintain their link with 
Sterling. Registered marks are weak at 
563 per cent. discount, equal to a 
sterling rate of Rm. 27.68. The holiday 
demand for travel marks is now at an 
end, apart from the fact that a lot of 
this year’s tourist traffic was concen- 
trated in France. Also the general de- 


mand for registered marks is now les- 
sened by the special arrangements 
made between Germany and a number 
of other countries, under which three 
kinds of marks can be used for travel 
purposes. On the other side of the 
account, the liquidation of standstill 
and similar credits continues. 


* 


The Bank Return 


Tue holiday currency is still return- 
ing, and this week’s drop in the note 
circulation is £3.9 millions. This has 
caused an equivalent increase in the 
Banking Department’s Reserve, but, in 
accordance with the usual practice, this 
has been neutralised by a fresh reduc- 
tion of £2.7 millions in Government 
securities. Thus there has been no en- 
largement of the credit base as a result 
of the contraction in the note circu- 
lation. 


Aug.25, Aug. 10, Aug.17,Aug.24, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 
£ mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 


Dept. : 
ised sa sekautcage 326:4 326°4 326°4 326°4 
jotes in circula- 
~ WA re Scienes 488:3 490:0 482:6 478:7 
Banking Dept. : 
"Teares . seawall 39:6 37:5 45:0 48:9 
Public Deps. ... 25°4 19:3 20:1 24 0 


Bankers’ Deps. 92:8 106:1 105:7 101°6 


Other Deps. ... 36:0 34:5 341 34:1 
donee, Gua amines 108:8 109:7 1046 101°9 
i ts & Ad- 

Dicom AE 4s gd gs 6-3 
Other Secs. .....- 19-6 21:5 22:0 20:6 
Proportion, .....+++ 25-6% 23:°4°, 28-41% 30°6% 


Bankers’ deposits, in fact, are £4.1 mil- 
lions lower than a week ago. The main 
cause of this is a fresh increase of £3.9 
millions in public deposits. Discrep- 
ancies between the dates of Treasury 
bill payments and maturities this 
week, further gold sales by the Ex- 


change Equalisation Account, and last 
week’s revenue surplus may between 
them provide the explanation. A small 
Government dividend payment is due 
on September Ist, and this may help to 
bring about some reduction in public 
deposits. Meanwhile bankers’ deposits 
are a little lower than they were earlier 
in the summer. On the other hand, they 
are £8.8 millions higher than a year ago. 
Whether this is the result of a con- 
scious policy or not is hard to deter- 
mine, since the Bank’s portfolio of 
securities, discounts and advances is 
£3.9 millions lower, and the increase in 
bankers’ deposits is presumably due 
largely to the fall of £9.6 millions in 
the circulation. 


* 


The Money Market 


IN spite of the week’s decrease in 
bankers’ deposits, money has become a 
little easier. Bond-money is more plenti- 
ful. During the earlier part of the week 
it was readily obtainable at % per cent., 
while on Thursday only 4 per cent. was 
paid in some quarters. It is difficuit to 
explain this easier trend, and the view 
has been expressed that } per cent. was 


Aug. 26, Aug. 18, Aug. 25, 
1937 1938 1938 
o D/ o/ 


40 40 4o 
I I oc ocicctccacnsse 2 2 a 
London Deposit Rate... 12 lo lg 
Short Loan Rates : 
Clearing Banks ...... lo—1* 1p—1* 1o—1* 
Others ......ccccccccceee 1p—5g 34 lo—5g 
Discount Rates : 
Treasury bills ......... lp lo 1g 
Three months’ bank _ ; 
BEE cccccccseeecioncss 17z9—91 6 1729 1739 


* Viz. lo per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. °4 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent, Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 
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Investment 


A Provisional Improvement.—The number of bar- 
gains marked in the Stock Exchange list is not the best 
measure of turnover, but the failure of the total 
substantially to exceed—and, indeed, occasionally to reach 
—the 5,000 mark suggests that, if the investor has felt 
slightly more confident this week, he has not attempted to 
translate sentiment into business. The Stock Exchange tone 
is firmer, but the bread-and-butter business of its members 
is still sub-normal. That the rally, mild though it is, has 
been widely spread from gilt-edged to home mil stocks 
(whose falls had been clearly carried too far) and from 
industrial shares to mining and commodity counters, at least 
suggests the operation of some general factors. It would, of 
course, be easy to exaggerate the extent of recovery. Indeed, 
the Financial News index of thirty leading ordinary share 
prices is only one-third of a point higher than at the end of 
last week, while the fixed interest index remains slightly 
lower. For general causes, the investor may point first-to the 
political situation, where the tensions, though scarcely less 
acute, have found some degree of balance, and secondly 
to Wall Street. Politically, the situation may be slightly 
calmer than a week ago, despite the uncompromising 
situation in Spain and French unrest, but there is no assur- 
ance of the basic improvement which the investor so sorely 
needs. But in Wall Street’s apparent determination to carry 
stock prices within measurable distance of the “ highs” 
established at the beginning of this month, there is evi- 
dently ground for hope. Tuesday was the deciding day in 
New York, for turnover was encouraged by the further 
advance in steel activity—IJron Age estimates operations 
at 43 per cent. of capacity, compared with 41 per cent. 
last week—coupled with greater hope for new season busi- 
ness in automobiles and for recovery in building activity. 
Trading once again broke through the million mark, 
after several days of sub-normal turnover, and the Dow 
industrial average jumped 2} points to within three points 
of the August 6th “ high.” Even on Wednesday, despite the 
apparent slight reaction recorded in the Dow average, 
the majority of stocks continued to make slight headway, 
and rail issues, in the face of the wages problem, retained 
their gains quite creditably. Wall Street, therefore, has 
supplied the essential element to maintain London’s con- 
fidence over another week, and its determination to anti- 
cipate autumn recovery has been well maintained against 
impressive profit-taking. If this determination continues, 
London should be able to count on further modest support. 
But it will hardly produce the positive stimulus which the 
market has obviously lacked in recent weeks. 





Break in Home Rails.—The present situation of the 
railway companies—as their half-yearly statements clearly 
showed—is one of serious difficulty. But that fact scarcely 
justifies the almost pathological state into which the 
market whipped itself early this week. It is, of course, 
expecting much of any branch of the market to-day to show 
any effective resistance to continued selling, and on 
Monday home rail stocks were again the centre of a selling 
movement which had gathered momentum from the end of 
the last account. The consequences were inevitable. Great 
Western ordinary stock, for instance, lost 3} points on 
Monday, and the whole market has enly recovered fraction- 
ally later this week. But substantial falls are by no means 
confined to the marginal stocks. In the following table we 
show the price movements of the leading debenture, 
guaranteed and preference stocks of the four companies 
over the last depression, last year and during the present 
month : — 
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1930-35 | 1937 1938 





Aug. | Aug. | Aug 
22 | 23 


| | a 
Debentures 
LMS. 4% ......... 11354) 62 | 108 | 9954) 10012' 101 100i» 109 
DE BGScoscesees 90 461. 84 74 | 720; 722} 72 7 
AEE. Sensienes 11812 7212 1135g! 102ic' 10612 106 | 106) 1% 
BR. W%  ccrcoceeses. L162) 67 | 112 | 1Oilg! 105i 10Sig 105! 195 
Guaranteed | 
E.DA.S. 4% 22-0000 | 10612 551, 104 | 96 92lo' B5lo) B5ie Biy 
L.N.E. 1st 4% ... | 104 | 43 | 103 | 92 | 8012; 7712, 761° Ty 
SCENTS, eointans | 13610 83 | 13354) 1161, 11812) 1081. 106!) 16» 
Oe | pe | 136.2) 83 | 13354) 11634, 12212) 113l2, 109% lov, 
| | | 
Preference | | j j i | 
L.M.S. Ist 4% ... | S87iz2| 2412) 9212) 7734! SBg) 522) S02 Slip 
L.N.E. 1st 4%...... 76 15 | 79lo) 63 2819! 2412) 241. 25ly 
IT.B%. ccormrere | 124 47i4/ 127 | 108 | 20212! 971. 94 4, 
DEE le anccsenccces | 124 341p| 12534! 106 | 10112) 96i2 9H, WY 
| { 


It is evident that the rot has spread well into the guaran- 
teed list. In every case, present quotations are several 
points below the levels established at the end of the three- 
week holiday account, when the half-yearly results were 
known. The substantial traffic losses since the turn of the 
half-year—the four companies have together suffered a 
gross loss of £1,418,000 during the past five weeks, com- 
pared with a loss of £1,841,000 for the first 26 weeks— 
are largely responsible for the market’s nerves. 


* * * 
The question, however, is whether the fall has not been 


carried too far, even in relation to the more pessimistic 
estimates of earnings for the current year and next. Some 





paid on occasions earlier in the month, 
only because borrowers could not 
wait to test the market further. This 
week's falling-off in the demand for 
gold may be one explanation, for sub- 
stantial liquid sterling balances are still 
held on foreign account in London. 

Discount rates remain as weak as ever. 
The banks are keen buyers of bills of 
all maturities after the end of this 
month, but the market is far from 


anxious to sell. Since the middle of Gold 
June, tender issues of Treasury bills — 
have fallen from £585 to £553 millions, Date Poem. | 
and so the market is not now well sup- i ae 
plied with bills, Confirmation of this is a 
found in the fact that latter allotments ==} | * 
have only been at the rate of £35 and a ee 


£30 millions a week, and the market has Aug. 19... [142 61. 
also fared badly at the tenders. The » 20 ... 142 5ip 


, » 22 2. 142 5 
Exchange Account’s August gold sales 2 23 |. \142 612 
foreshadow a further contraction in the » 24... 142 


6 
: ae ...4 
tender issue of Treasury bills, and so Ss 


no stiffening of discount rates can be 


New York price of silver remained at 43 
expected. ger eunce 400Gun ae at 43 cents 


The Bullion Market 


ALTHOUGH the bullion market remains 
active, dealings in gold have been 
quieter this week. The chief buying has 
been for arbitrage purposes, and except 
on Tuesday there was little speculative 
or hoarding demand, The main change 
from the scramble for gold of the pre- 
ceding weeks is a contraction in for- 


* Above or below American shipping price. 


ward business. This has reduced the 
spot demand in the market, as there 
have been fewer covering purchases of 
spot against forward sales of the metal. 


In the silver market, sellers have been 
more willing to come forward, parti- 
cularly early in the week. On Wednes- 
day, when there was an entirely un- 
founded rumour that the Indian Gov- 
ernment was about to sell, there was 4 

Silver, fair amount of re-selling on Indian 
Swied account, and prices dropped appreci- 
ably. Thursday’s recovery was the 





Amt. | natural reaction from this movement. 
dealt Cesh |,1¥° There has also been some speculative 
a | Continental selling. Wednesday's price 
ttt... was put low enough to suggest the pos- 
£7000 | | sibility of American arbitrage buying, 


a. 3 .f, 

/ 1,265 193g, | 1914 

445 195ig | 193i6 

614)  195;6 | 193i, 

1,441 | 195i¢ 193i¢ 
695 191g | 19 


but little if any has been noticeable, 
and any American demand has been of 
a trade character. By Thursday the 
London price was once more above the 
American parity. There was a fair turn- 
over this week, but the tone of the 


during the week. market is uncertain. 
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guidance on this point may be obtained from the revised 
estimates of earnings tabulated on page 333 of The 
Economist of August 13th, The following earnings cover 
calculations, worked out “ cumulatively,” are based on 
these estimates : — 


“ CUMULATIVE ”” COVER ESTIMATES, 1938 


L.M.S. L.N.E. G.W. S.R. 
First debentures” ...... 2:6 3:2 4:5 3-5 
First guaranteed stocks* 1:7 1-2 1:5 2-6 


* Allowing for service of other debenture stocks. 


Clearly, the cover for all senior railway securities will be 
considerably affected by the reduction in net revenues for 
the current year. But the table suggests that none of the 
guaranteed stocks should be imperilled. Yields of nearly 
43 per cent. on these cumulative issues, none of which were 
uncovered during the depression, suggest a loss of status, 
which, unless depression has come to stay in the railway 
industry, should be corrected in due course. 


* * * 


Radio and Television Shares.—The investor’s 
experience of the radio industry during the past decade 
is not to be measured by the growth in licensed wireless 
receivers from 2,629,000 at the end of 1928 to 8,658,000 
to-day. Superficially, the radio industry was a depression- 
resisting trade, for in 1931 and 1932 over 1,850,000 new 
licences were issued. But, throughout its life, its ability to 
earn profits has been at the mercy of two major factors: 
unpredictable technical change, and _ long-sustained 
price-cutting. To-day, the industry’s prospects are scarcely 
easier to assess. On the radio side, it has almost com- 
pletely exploited the home listening demand. Ever since 
1934, new licences—and therefore new listeners’ purchases 
—have fallen steadily, without benefit from industrial re- 
covery. The industry is now catering largely for replace- 
ment demand and this, in turn, is also affected by two 








RADIO AND TELEVISION COMPANY PROFITS 


| Earned for equity | | Equity shares 








Company (and date Total | 
of accounts) profit Div Price 
Amount | Rate | (and | Yield 
denom.) | 
} 
| 
o o/ 
70 ° j i) 
Elec. & Mus. Indus. ‘ 
(Sept. 30)— 
ti a 567,044) 321,612 14-3 | 1212, |) 4. 9g. | 
TU cons haaghende 366,498, 225,658 10-2 | 10 Gos) | 78 
SOT nenssocsimains 293,178 13:5 | 10 6; 


473,413) 
Baird Television— 


15 mths. to Sep. "34! 870 Dr. 50,501) 
21 mths. to Jane’36 1,659 Dr. 138,586 


| 
| 
E. K. Cole— | 








Year to June °37 566 Dr. 111,902. 
j | 
Year to May °"36.| 207,842) + —-:131,577| 80-1 | 40 8s 
10 ms. to Mar.°37; 113,527, «458.345 41-4.| 30 (s.) | 03 
Year to Mar. °38 | 40,468 Dr. 11,057| ... 10 | 5 
Philco Radio | | 
(Dec. 31)— | 
ea. 102,815| *51,380 68-5 | 25 Is. 102d.) uy 
NONE stcxnuncthcaiie \Dr. 110,604| dee ios ean (2s.) | 
Pye, Ltd. (Mar. 31) | 
OO on ieentcgaentis 109,398) 53,088 232:1 . 125¢ |} g, 
Bee wineecen 139,950, 90,727 357-9 | 125¢ | p°(sy =| :13'9 
Pima 119,338 Pile 


59,092 44:0 , 25 | | 


* After deducting £20,000 earned before incorporation. + And capital 
bonus of 10 per cent. in 1935-36 and 400 per cent. in 1936-37. 


main factors. It is necessary, first, to convince the estab- 
lished listener that his set is obsolete. Simpler tuning de- 
vices and improved reproduction are obvious points which 
the industry (as this week’s “‘ Radiolympia ” shows) seeks 
to turn to account. But replacement demand, as the motor 
industry will confirm, is capable of postponement if neces- 
sary. If popular purchasing power is affected by recession, 
4 new wireless set may remain a mere desire, even though 
the listener’s existing receiver is in a technically “ obso- 
lete ” _Class—produced, say, four or five years ago. 
Adopting this basis, the industry might count on a poten- 
ual replacement of, say, 1} million sets during the current 
season. Whether this turnover is achieved, however, will 
depend in no small part on the size of weekly wages 
envelopes during the early winter. And until the industry 
can offer some guarantee against the recurrence of ruthless 
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price-cutting, such as characterised the earlier part of 
this year, the prospects of any substantial improvement in 
the industry’s profit record (as shown in the accompany- 
ing table) must remain obscure. 


* * * 


This year, the possibilities of a new mass market for 
television receivers are attracting considerable attention. 
The industry has succeeded in reducing their price within 
the scope of the lower middle-class purse. Hitherto, this 
branch of the industry has been condemned, as radio was 
in its infancy, to limited programmes and expensive 
apparatus, coupled with the risk of rapid technical obso- 
lescence. On both counts real progress has been made. 
But in reducing prices to the new levels, manufacturers 
appear to have forsworn the hope of making substantial 
returns on their heavy development expenditure. Current 
prices should cover costs, provided that demand fulfils 
the industry’s expectations. But they do not promise a 
bumper return for the investor. Radio and television shares, 
therefore, must remain of interest mainly to the specialist 
investor, in close touch with the industry. Undoubtedly, 
the doyen of the industry is Electric and Musical Indus- 
tries. In addition to the prestige of developing the trans- 
mission system now used for television, the company also 
has the advantage of industrial diversification, extending 
from gramophone records to bicycles. Until the results 
are known for the year to September 30th, however, con- 
sideration even of these shares may well be deferred. 


* * * 


British Investments in South America.—Thelatest 
of the annual computations of the South American Jour- 
nal provides a rather less melancholy impression of the ex- 
perience of British capital in South America last year. The 
total nominal capital invested in Latin-American countries 
at the end of 1937, computed from the securities quoted 
on the Stock Exchange, amounted to £1,154,785,293, 
showing a reduction of £6,220,782 compared with the pre- 
vious year, and of £66,854,589 compared with 1931. This 
fall, apparently, is only partially due to redemptions, for 
the lack of business in certain securities has led to their 
elimination from the Stock Exchange lists. The average 
rate of return on the total capital amounted to 2.26 per 
cent., compared with 1.9 per cent. in 1936. Thus, the slight 
improvement in interest payments which set in from the 
end of 1934 has been maintained. But even last year, when 
the South American Republics achieved a degree of rela- 
tive prosperity, the British investor was obtaining no more 
than half the average rate of return recorded in 1929, 
Again, the total nominal amount of capital which received 
no interest last year was as high as £496,507,685—equiva- 
lent to 42.9 per cent. of the whole, compared with about 20 
per cent. in 1929. Contrasted with the experience of the 
United States, whose active post-war lending policy in- 
creased her financial interest in the South American Con- 
tinent to about £951.6 millions, the British investor may 
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consider himself fortunate, both in the circumstances of 
his original lending, and also in its subsequent fate. Of the 
British total, some £330 millions represents investment in 
Federal, State and municipal loans, which received 2.5 
per cent. last year, compared with 2.3 per cent. in 
1936. Railway stockholders received 1.65 per cent. 
on their nominal holdings of £493.3 millions of which 
practically two-thirds obtained no interest. Of the three 
largest groups, by countries, British interests in Argen- 
tina are put at £441,498,000, yielding an overall re- 
turn of 2.91 per cent., and including 39.9 per cent. 
which received no interest. Brazilian investments are com- 
puted at £264,852,000, and their return at 2.52 per cent. 
Of this total some 15.4 per cent. received no interest last 
year. But of Mexico’s £178,344,000, no less than 89 per 
cent. is at present forced to go without any return—an 
achievement only surpassed by Honduras, which is in com- 
plete default on all securities. 


* * * 


American Industrial Earnings.—American investors 
enjoy the advantage, as compared with British investors, 
of obtaining prompt indication of the affairs of the com- 
panies in which they are interested. In recent weeks they 
may have regarded this as a dubious advantage, for the 
second-quarter earnings statements have shown how 
serious the falling trend in profits has become. An analysis 
made in its August review by the National City Bank of 
New York shows that the net profits of 335 corporations, 
amounting to $209 millions for the first half of 1938, 
reveal a drop of 69.3 per cent. compared with the first six 
months of 1937. A comparable fall, amounting to 71.2 
per cent., was shown in the second-quarter earnings of 
$101 millions reported by 275 manufacturing and mer- 
chandising corporations. Some leading examples are given 
in the following table: — 





| Earned per Com. Sh. 





Amt. earned for divs. 
($ milli 








ons) 

| 2nd Qr. | Half-year | 2nd Qr. | Half-year 

ree ae ey eran eae ern ee nye eee 

1937) 1938 937 1938 931| 1938 | 1937) 1938 

setiieiengtlitinrsig indiana lala. 
emt : — 4 
: $i $8 /|8 $ | 

Celanese of America 1°03 Dr.0°-122-11\Dr.0'55, 1:69, 0-43) 3°44 0-54 
Serer 2-01, 0693-31) 1:3123-82) 9-88 39-84 18-94 
General Electric ... (0°51 0:210-91, 0-4614-67, 6-10 26-29 13-18 
General Motors...... 1-46 0522-44 0-6565-73, 24:79110-54 33-02 
Johns-Manville ... (1°95 0°103-00,Dr.0°34 1-79 0-21; 2-81!Dr.0-02 
U.S. Seeel ............ 3-43 Dr.1-305-98 Dr.2-17 


Despite the evident difficulty of producing satisfactory 
earnings, it would be possible to over-emphasise the serious 
condition of American industrial profits. Producers of con- 
sumption goods, as usual, have fared least badly. Both 
General Foods and National Biscuit actually earned 
slightly more in the April-June quarter than a year ago. 
Com Products approximately maintained its earnings. 
The improvement in Commonwealth Edison is as much 
as 4 cents a share for the second quarter. The decline in 
second-quarter earnings, according to the analysis of the 
National City Bank of New York, was only 3.7 per cent. 
greater than that shown by the same companies’ first- 
quarter statements. Meanwhile, it is estimated that the 
point of positive earnings for the American steel industry 
may lie between production at 60 per cent. and 65 per 
cent. of capacity. And the steel industry is still about 
20 per cent. (of capacity) below this level. 


36-17 Dr.5- 01} 64-74Dr.8- 30 
j i 


* * * 


Hungarian State Loan.—Bondholders will recall 
that last September the League Loans Committee issued 
a memorandum governing the future status of the Hun- 
garian State Loan of 1924. The bonds would in future rank 
for 4} per cent. interest (against 7} per cent.) and a one 
per cent. sinking fund is due to commence in August 1940. 
The loan, however, was secured by a general bond, under 
which the Council of the League of Nations appointed three 
trustees to receive and administer the service on the loan. 
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Since the new arrangement was reached by the League 
Loans Committee with the Hungarian authorities, and Not 
by a reconstitution of the general bond, the trustees had no 
option but to protest against the infraction of the general 
bond which it involved. A postscript to the affair has 
appeared this week. The League Loans Committee has 
announced the proportion of the bonds, in the different 
tranches, which have been presented for enfacement with 
the new terms of service. These vary from 90 per cent. for 
Italy, 91.5 per cent. for the United States, and 98.5 per 
cent. for Great Britain, to full acceptance by Czechoslovakia 
and Sweden. In consequence, the Hungarian Minister of 
Finance has requested the re-transfer to the Government 
of the pengé Treasury bills and other untransferred funds 
which were deposited with the National Bank from 1932 
until July last year, for the account of the trustees. At 
the same time, the reserve fund for the maintenance of 
the service has been reconstituted, and a further sum of 
74 million peng6 will be applied to purchasing bonds in 
excess of ordinary amortisation. It is understood that the 
trustees have communicated their protest against this 
action to the Hungarian Government, and that it has 
been found illegal to obtain the release of these sums on 
a pro rata basis. 


* * * 


Turnover in London and New York.—It is pro- 
bable that, if more comprehensive figures of Stock Ex- 
change business were regularly compiled in London, the 
British investor wouid regard their trend as a significant 
investment pointer. He might stop short of endowing the 
figures with the prophetic qualities which chart readers 
on the other side of the Atlantic ascribe to the course of 
share dealings on the New York Stock Exchange. But the 
record would provide a useful secondary indicator of in- 
vestment tendencies. The movement in the volume of 
transactions on any setback in American stock prices, at 
the moment, is being closely watched, and the market 
expresses satisfaction when intermediate setbacks are 
accompanied by smailer trading. And in view of the close 
relations which have lately ruled between prices in Wall 
Street and London, an attempted comparison between 
the trend of dealings in the two centres is of some in- 
terest. To obtain any indication of turnover in London, 
it is necessary to make bricks with a minimum of straw. 
We have computed the monthly totals of markings re- 
corded in the Official List from the beginning of 1936. 
The limitations of these figures, as a guide to the volume 
of business, are already well known, and for comparison 
with the New York record of share dealings they have an 
additional defect, for no distinction is made between 
fixed-interest and equity securities. These substantial 
shortcomings, it may be hoped, may one day be remedied. 


* * * 


In the following table we have expressed the volume 
of business in each centre as an index number, based on 
the average for the first half of 1936:— 


INDICES OF TURNOVER JANUARY-JUNE, 1936 = 100 




















1936 1937 1938 
N N New 
London*| york¢ | London*| york London* | Yorkt 
102-8 154-7 115-0 135-0 64:6 | 55 : 
116-4 140:0 115-0 115°6 69:0 | 33 ; 
92:5 117°4 106°7 115°8 72-9 | 52 
78:8 91-2 96:0 796 63:1 | 39°4 
85-2 47:4 72-4 42:7 65:1 | 32:2 
80-8 49-3 73°5 37'8 57:3 56:1 
90-0 80:0 74:3 47-7 59:8 91-5 
ee | me | 3) ws | oc) 
° . 68 - . i 
October....... 126-7 101-2 77:3 117-4 
November 123. 116-0 77:3 67:3 | 
89° 111-8 54:8 65:4 | 








* Based on bargains marked in S.E. Official List. 
t Based on share transactions reported daily. 
The spectacular improvement in turnover in New York 
has raised the index last month to treble the level at which 
it stood in May. If the markings figures are a reliable 
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guide, London, at least, has never been reduced to a mere 
third of the level of business recorded in the first half of 
1936, but New York brokers were forced down to this basis 
during much of the current year. Indeed, the trend of deal- 
ings in New York throughout the period is much more 
febrile than in London. To what extent dealings in fixed- 
interest securities have contributed to the total volume of 
business here must remain a matter of guesswork. But 
their absence would probably have made an appreciable 
difference to the index. 


* * * 


Triplex Reduced Profits.—The sharp reduction 
in the Triplex Safety Glass ordinary dividend from 35 
per cent. to 25 per cent. prepared the stockholder for a 
considerable setback in profits. The stock, indeed, has 
fallen further after the turbulent dealings which accom- 
panied rumours (wholly unconfirmed in the report) sug- 
gesting that contracts had been lost and the company’s 
Jeading position prejudiced. Trading profits for the year 
to June 30th have, in the event, been reduced from 
£250,820 to £167,789—a result which the directors con- 
cider satisfactory, since it shows some advance on the 
1935-36 profits of £162,541. Mr Graham Cunningham, 
in his chairman’s speech last year, was careful to draw 
attention to the fact that favourable legislation and boom- 
ing car sales could not be expected to favour the company 
year after year. So it has proved. The company’s turnover 
has declined at a time when rising costs were reducing 
profit margins. The ordinary stockholder, however, has 
escaped the full measure of last year’s reverse, for while 
total profits, including appreciably increased investment 
income, have fallen by no less than £73,461, the amount 
earned for the ordinary stock is only £25,197 less at 
£112,590, as the following analysis shows :— 


Years ended June 30 


1936 1937 1938 
£ £ £ 
WO ED sieccceechicctedectta 177,333 262,590 189,129 
Depreciation, tC. .....cccccsccee 30,020 26,001 15,618 
PE saliccininstinaitnicbaccieies 40,000 75,500 40,000 


Fees and employees’ fund... 14,113 23,302-——«.20,921 


Ordinary stock— 


SUIT ncceptesssithcciepeiduicdhdiiadiansininn 93,200 137,787 112,590 
UIE aesspicchssinessceh dibivipasnieiiae tte 91,500 131,250 90,625 
NU TG hékecnceussbabwecebus 61:1 36-7 31-0 
PUNE We ciuiicnetieebinidatiuenbentbns 60t 35 25 


Profit on sales of investments 1,128 Dr. 357 eee 
Carry forward —..........cceccees 6,168 12,343 34,308 


Tt On £200,000 ordinary capital (raised to £500,000 in 1937 
by bonus and cash issues). 


The ordinary stockholder, in fact, has shared the reduc- 
ton in profits with the depreciation fund and the tax- 
collector. To seek justification for reducing the deprecia- 
lon provision, in a year of lower activity, is scarcely 
necessary, for land, building and plant, which originally 
cost £451,878, have already been written down to no more 
than £177,434. The balance sheet also shows that the large 
item of £462,945 for investments consists almost entirely 
of gilt-edged securities. These holdings arose from the 
ordinary stock issue of February, 1937, and they repre- 
sent nearly half of the balance sheet total. Thus the com- 
pany is amply—indeed, lavishly—equipped with liquid 
assets for its present needs. During the past year, the 
net cost of shares in associated companies has increased 
from £44,098 to £95,548, while cash holdings have fallen 
correspondingly from £125,452 to £67,041. These 
changes are presumably associated with the rapid growth 
of H. E. Ashdown (Birmingham). In present circum- 
stances, however, the group may have less need to expand 
at the rate of recent years. In view of the 25.7 per cent. 
fall in motor registrations in June, Triplex ordinary stock, 
at 30s. 3d., yielding £8 5s. per cent., cannot yet be regarded 
aS a recovery holding. 
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Debenhams’ Reduced Profits.—The decline in pur- 
chasing power which has followed trade recession is 
reflected in the preliminary profits statement of Deben- 
hams, Ltd. London store companies whose accounts are 
made up to January 31st generally maintained their profits 
last year. The Debenhams’ results, however, relate to the 
year to July 31st, and thus provide a better guide to the 
recent trend of retail trading profits. The decline in profits 
compared with a year ago is significant rather than serious, 
for it amounts to no more than 34 per cent., and it is in 
large degree attributable to the setback experienced by the 
important subsidiary, Harvey Nichols and Company. The 
latter company’s total profits have fallen to £110,282, 
against £145,471, and its gross ordinary dividend pay- 
ments (and rates) are reduced to £42,000 (7 per cent.), 
against £60,000 (10 per cent.). This dividend reduction, 
however, is smaller, absolutely, than the decline in Harvey 
Nichols ordinary share earnings from £99,565 to £52,583, 
and the rate of ordinary earnings is exactly halved at 
9.3 per cent. The recent trend of Debenhams’ profits is 
shown in the following table: — 


Years ended July 31 


1936 1937 1938 

Pe ictnictiniatsnscmeenins 706,446 727,896 701,154 
Fees and interest ............... 148,183 147,142 146,042 
Preference dividends ............ 379,000 379,000 379,000 
Ordinary shares— 

SENT ssaciecineccuniaessonsnceees 179,263 201,754 176,112 

A ET aD 83,333 104,167 104,167 

CEG, aceciecsencstccocenes 41-8 46°9 40-6 

aE iibbdwnstiieiabudeeusibiivenie 1623 205¢ 205¢ 
iii aia nl 50,000 50,000 50,000 
RTT TONER © cc ccescccccccesces 182,171 229,758 251,703 


No dividend reduction is necessitated by the drop in total 
profits. Dividend distributions on the _highly-geared 
ordinary capital have been properly conservative in recent 
years, and even in the latest year the 20; dividend absorbs 
only half the available earnings. Reserve again receives 
£50,000—a provision which has been maintained each year 
since the capital was reorganised, and with the latest year’s 
increase the carry-forward now exceeds 5O per cent. of the 
present ordinary capital. The full accounts may be expected 
to show the effect of the sale of the Drages, Ltd., holding, 
while the chairman’s comment upon the course of trade in 
1938 will be looked for with more than usual interest at 
the annual meeting at the end of next month. At present 
Debenhams, Ltd., 1s. ordinary shares stand at 2s. 103d., to 
yield £7 16s. per cent. 


* * * 


Broken Hill Proprietary.—The increased scale of 
operations in New South Wales, coupled with a high 
level of demand, enabled Broken Hill Proprietary to secure 
record results during the year to May 31, 1938. Steel pro- 
duction increased by 71,100 tons to 854,270 tons and pig- 
iron output was slightly higher at 674,520 tons. The output 
from the lead-zinc property at Broken Hill also rose. Net 
profits, at £1,300,500, show an advance of £117,290, but 
following the increase in capital, no increase in the rate of 
dividend is possible. Distributions totalling 2s. 6d. per 
fully paid share (with pro rata amounts upon the partly- 
paid shares) absorb £670,560, compared with £559,880 in 
1936-37. A somewhat greater provision has been made 
for depreciation, but owing to the progressive redemption 
of the debenture issue, a smaller amount is required for 
debenture interest. For the second year in succession an 
appropriation of £600,000 is made to reserve and the fund 
now stands at £3,700,000. The proceeds of the new issue 
made last October appear to have been largely employed 
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in financing the Australian Iron and Steel concern, whose 
ordinary capital was acquired in October, 1935. A loan 
of £2 millions to this undertaking has been converted into 
an equivalent amount of ordinary capital. Consequently, 
a sharp contraction is shown in the amount of net liquid 
assets, which total £1,391,100, compared with £2,902,730 
at the end of May, 1937. Additional plant was in opera- 
tion during the second half of the company’s financial 
year, and further extensions are in progress. But in view 
of the increased amount of capital now ranking (which 
will be further increased this year) there seems little 
prospect of any appreciable increase in the dividend rate, 
at least for some time to come. 


* * * 


Chosen Corporation.—The affairs of Chosen Cor- 
poration have a complexity of their own. It will be 
recalled that, in July, an agreement was signed for the 
sale of the Corporation’s interest in Nurupi for a sum 
equivalent to approximately £345,000, of which £205,000 
was payable in sterling and the balance in free foreign 
exchange, on completion. Secondly, on the ratification by 
August 31, 1938, of the agreement of December, 1937, 
relating to the liquidation of Nurupi, a further cash 
payment of £100,000 would have become due to the 
Corporation. Thirdly, any tax refunds due to Nurupi 
would belong to the Corporation. At the meet- 
ing at the end of July, when the sale of the 
Nurupi interest was approved, it was disclosed that the 
purchaser was the American Overseas Mining Investment 
Corporation. In the light of these proceedings, the Cor- 
poration’s balance ‘sheet is mainly useful as a record. But 
the report suggests that further complications in the liqui- 
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dation of Nurupi have been encountered. It is stated that 
completion of the sale of Chosen Corporation’s interest 
will be effected on the 30th of this month. Thus it wij 
be possible to report to the annual meeting on the follow- 
ing day that the sum has been received. Accompanying 
the agreement is an arrangement whereby, in effect, the 
Corporation has a year’s option to transfer its sharehold- 
ing in Kapam K.K.K. for some £70,000, which has been 
put at the disposal of the Corporation. The ratification of 
the agreement of December, 1937, however, will appar- 
ently not be implemented, and the Corporation’s rights 
to further payments will revert to the guarantee of May, 
1936, under which some £12,119 has been received for 
the three months to September, 1937. The balance of 
sums which would have become due in the ordinary 
course under the guarantee are in dispute, and subject to 
negotiations. The public investor who may hold shares 
in Chosen Corporation has had a full share of excitement 
in recent years. And the latest hitch under the May, 1936, 
agreement suggests that it is not at an end. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—During the past 
week, reports have been received from 15 companies 
(excluding one for which comparable figures are not avail- 
able), whose net profits amount to £791,000, against 
£808,000 for the previous year—a decline of 2 per cent. 
Net profits for the 1,709 companies whose reports have 
been issued this year amount to £236,191,000, an advance 
of 11 per cent. over the total of £212,855,000 earned in 
their previous financial years. The week’s results are dis- 
cussed in preceding Notes and on page 425 under the 
heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


EXCHANGES 





London 
SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
SEPTEMBER 6 SEPTEMBER 8 


For a week in which trading has been 
subdued, and the investor’s problems 
are little nearer solution, the market has 
behaved satisfactorily. Price changes 
have been small, and it is difficult to 
discern the development of any new 
trend. But the tone, if not the volume 
of business, has shown some slight im- 
provement, thanks to the assistance of 
Wall Street, and to the rather calmer 
outlook on European politics. New in- 
vestment buying, however, has remained 
at a minimum. 

Gilt-edged stocks opened with some 
show of firmness, and small support 
was followed by fractional improve- 
ments in the redeemable stocks. Un- 
dated stocks, like Old Consols, took up 
the running on Tuesday, and improved 
further in mid-week. National Defence 
Threes reached a new high of 100; on 
Wednesday. Corporation scrips were 
not active, but prices improved slightly, 
and Dominion issues lost their early 
dullness. 

The foreign bond market found 
itself short both of Chinese and 
Japanese issues, but it was the former 
which made the best progress, on de- 
mand which was reported to come from 
the East. Price improvements were well 
maintained, though they were less spec- 
tacular than Monday’s advance, when 
the 1898 44 per cent. issue jumped by 
3 points. Some support for German 
Funding issues was reported, and the 
Potash loans recovered after a fairly 
sharp initial fall. South American issues 
were better in mid-week. 


Heavy selling hit home rail stocks on 
Monday, and while Great Western 
ordinary and Southern Preferred fell 
34 and 23 points, respectively, the pre- 
ference stocks showed comparable falls, 
which extended into the guaranteed list 
(as we show on page 420). Renewed 
weakness was reported on Tuesday, 
when stocks reached the lowest level 
for some years, but speculative pur- 
chases, once the traffics had been pub- 
lished, carried the market in ordinary 
and marginal preference stocks to 
higher levels. Some recovery in Argen- 
tine rail stocks was evident in mid- 
week. 

In the industrial market this week, 
the same fairly satisfactory undertone 
has been accompanied by a small 
volume of business and fractional 
movements in quotations. An improve- 
Ment in sentiment towards mid-week 
did not result in much broadening of 
activity, though prices were inclined 
to harden. Iron and steel shares were 
dull and inactive, the brightest spot 
being Indian Iron and Steel on the 
dividend announcement. Coal issues 
completely lacked buoyancy, and where 
changed at all were usually lower, the 
Bearpark and Hilton Main distribu- 
tions having a depressing effect. There 
was little business in electrical equip- 
ment shares, but the group had a firmer 
appearance after early irregularity. 
Motor shares remained idle and un- 
certain, with narrow price movements. 
Triplex showed no definite response to 
the report, but fluctuated around 30s. 
Aircraft issues were generally firm but 
not active. Textile shares improved 
slightly after early uncertainty and 
neglect, while rayon issues, at first de- 
pressed, recovered later, the tone being 
assisted by the June output figures. The 
brewery section was one of the best in 


the market, support for a few favourites 
(Ind Coope in particular) being suc- 
ceeded by an increase in investment 
attention, Tobacco shares became rather 
brighter as the week progressed. Pro- 
vision and catering issues were generally 
dull, while stores were temporarily de- 
pressed on the Debenhams’ and Harvey 
Nichols’ results. Miscellaneous issues 
strengthened after an uninteresting 
start, Electric and Musical Industries 
gaining 6d. on Wednesday. Interest in 
shipping shares was confined to the 
leaders. The July traffic index caused a 
fall in Cable and Wireless issues, 
though the ordinary stock recovered in 
mid-week. 


* 


A dull start in the oil shares market 
was followed by a noticeably better 
tone late on Tuesday and on Wednes- 
day, under the influence of American 
news, and there was even some ¢xpan- 
sion in the very small turnover. While 
the tone in rubber shares was quite 
steady, quotations responded grudg- 
ingly to the appreciable improvement 
in the commodity. Gains were small, 
however, and were confined to the lead- 
ing issues. Movements in tea shares 
were undecided, and business was small. 

The mining market behaved simi 
larly to other sections, a better senti- 
ment following a lifeless start. Though 
sharing in the mid-week improvement, 
Kaffirs by no means maintained 
their favoured position of the recent 
past. Developing mines, including 
Marievale, received the best support. 
Helped by Wall Street and the better 
metal price, Rhodesian coppers _— 
ahead, though business did not — er 
far, and the best prices were not held. 
Interest in diamond shares revived 1" 
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INDICATORS 
~ Security Indices 
i ee 
Total Da 

1938 | Bargainst| 7997 | 30 ord, | 20 fixed 

shares* int.t 

yo! 5,105 | 7,530 | 83-4 129-0 
ae | 4025 | 9,647 | 83-2 | 128-8 
Aug23 | 5,480 | 6,230 | 83:1 128-8 
Aug24| 5,055 | 6,235 | 83-5 128-8 
Aug25| 4,755 | 5,900 | 83-7 128-9 

1938 

; 97-2 | 131-0 

“ei Joie | fae 
a ' } Mar. 16 | Mar. 17 


~} Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 
1935 = 100. +1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Though smaller than the drop shown 
in the previous week, a decline is again 
shown by the Actuaries’ index of 151 
industrial ordinary share prices, which 
on Tuesday last (August 23rd) stood 
at 63:9, against 64:8 a week ago and 
66:7 a month ago. The corresponding 
average yields are 5:92, 5°85, and 
5-88 per cent. While most groups are 
lower, a sharp fall is shown by home 
rails, and to a smaller extent by coal 
shares. A selection of the separate in- 
dices follows: — 

| Prices ; 
| (Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 
Prices 


Gn up and No. | 7 
of Securities) | 1938 





| July 26, Aug. 16, Aug. 23, High 
| 1938 | 1938) 1938 


' 


| | 


Insurance (10)... | 119-7 | 120:3 | 118-6) 121°5 
Bldg. matls, (6) 81-6 79:6 77-7 &7:1 
CE CB? scceoseax 83°5 78:1; 75:8 106°7 
Cotton (6) ..... 27'8 27:5 26:3 || 37-1 
Elec. manuf. (12) 122:4 122-1 | 119:7 | 129°7 
GY  xskecncun 92:0 86:9 | 88 4) 92-1 
Home rails (4)... 39:3 40°5 37:9} 71:0 
Yields (%) 
| ; Prices 
Group } | 1938 
July 26, Aug. 16, Aug. 23, Low 
| 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
| | | 
Insurance ...... | 3°56 3:55 | 3:60, 110°8 
Building matils. | 6°78 | 6:95) 7:13 75-0 
eee | 6°71 7:09 | 7-13 75:8 
Cotton naeaeaae } 3°05 j 3:07 j 3-11 25°5 
Elec. manufg.... | 5°62 | 5°55 | 5:65 | 111°1 
UN bivesubhiemcaits | 652) 6:95 | 6°83 67:1 
Home rails...... | 8:65 | 8:22 | 9-00 379 


nae fas eee 


| 


New York 


SENTIMENT in Wall Street this week 
has been erratic, though net changes 
have on the whole been for the better. 
The week began in unusually idle 
fashion, the turnover being no more 
than 400,000 shares—a situation trans- 
lormed overnight, when the million 
mark was passed once more on Tues- 
day. Quotations advanced sharply, and 
though there was a marked reaction 
late on Wednesday, changes were small 
On balance. Steel shares were the 
brightest section, under the lead of 
Bethlehem Steel, on scattered indica- 
tions of reviving demand. Iron Age 
estimates activity at 43 per cent. of 
Capacity, against 41 per cent. a week 
ago. Rails were particularly firm, and 
resisted the mid-week reaction, rail- 
roads serving the Eastern States being 
best supported. Among__ industrials, 
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General Motors went ahead. Rubber 
companies also were firm, but oil shares 


were less satisfactory than the rest of 
the market. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
18, 25, 18, 25, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 

o- Same and 4. Manufacturing 
ened Briggs......... 33 35}o 
Atchison ...... 35 38 (Chrysler ...... 71 =75lo 


Balt. & Ohio... 8 5g Elec. Autolite 26 2912 
B.M.T sssseseeee 101g 105g Gen. Motors.. 465, 491, 
Can. Pacific... 614 6)2 Hudson Mtr. 87g 90 
Ches. & Ohio 2934 315g Nash Kelvntr 934 11 
G.N. Ry. Pf... 21 231g; Packard Mtr.. 5 533 
Illinois Cent... 11 127g Bendix Avtn. 221» 2414 
N.Y. Central.. 181g 197g Boeing Airpln 2614 2634 
Northern Pac. 12 127g) Douglas Air... 4812 49 
Pennsylv.R... 20 2054 United Aircft. 2659 275g 
Southern Pac. 18 1934) Air Reduction 6014 6314 
Southern Rly. 1213 14 Allied Chem). 178 180 
Union Pac. ... 8912 92 /|Col. Carbon 90loxd 9112 
Greyhound... 1643 1712|Dupont ...... 129), 134.9 
a Un. Carbide 8034 833, 
2. Utilities and U.S. Ind. Alc. 1914 231g 
Communications AllisChalmer 4914 5014 
Am. W’wo } 1,,Gen. Electric 413g 42 
Chwith. & Se, 11g “Tig, West’hseElec. 1 01 * 104 
Con. Edison... 2634 28 AmericanCan 977g 10312 


Col. Gas & El 61, 7 |Addressogrph 28%3 29 
ElBond&Sh. 71, 8 Caterpillar eee 495g 4934 
Nat Pwr & Lt 633 7 Cont. Can.... 44 43 
N. American.. 2014 203, Ingersoll Rnd 95 9912 
Pac. Gas & El 2634 2615 Int. Harvester 58 60 
Pac. Lighting 3814 371. Johns Manvle 9314 95 
Pub Serv N.J. 292g 30 Am.Radiator 151g 165, 
StanGas&E. 4 4 CormProds.... 6954 703g 
United Corp. 2: a J I Case & Co. 90 9234 


~ 
= 
oS 


Un.GasImo. 1010 1020; Glidden ...... 2314 2415 

Ame. Td. . 141 146 G.Am. Trans 48 4814 

Internat. Tel. 852 9); Allied Stores 1014 1lig 

Westn. Union 27. 30 CelaneseofA. 23 247 
ME acciccs Tig 75s — Raven ... 2754 29 

ss B. Pref. 56 > 60 — Colgate Palm. 28 12 4 
— Eastm’n Kdk. 173 174 


3. Extractive and Gillette ...... 95g 1013 
Metal Lambert Co. 13 1354 
ume | RMOWD .cccseces 4734 4810 

Am. Rol. Mill 185g 20!) 20th Cen. Fox 24% 25% 


Beth. Steel ... 55ig 6014 
Beth. Steci P. 9814 991, 5. Retail Trade, etc. 


Republic St. 175g 181g! 44 Ward 46 48 
ey 2°68 8 Mont. War +8 
U.S. Steel a—_< we "8 6014 2. C. Penney bt 354 84 
fae we Pf. gre 11ll2\ Sears Roebck 7024 73xd 
aska J neau 054 105g) tH 6 ug 5? 5 
Am. Metal ...33loxd 347| Cee DS ast 1758 


, . Valgreen ... 175g 17 
Am. Smelting 4914 483, coe .. 451g 46 ? 
Anaconda ... 3314 35 Borden ....+ 1634 1654 
Bohn Alum... 2512 273, Gen. Foods... 35 3453 
Cerro de Pas.. 4312 441 Kroger Grey. 16%4 17g 
Int. Nickel ... 4812 493, Nat. Biscuit. 2534 2514 
Kennecott ... 3912 4134\Nar Dairy ... 15 1378 


Patino Mines 105g 114 ; ds 773 75g 
Tex. Gif, Sul, 3512 361) Sta"F- BTR 07 ® ogi 


U.S. Smelt.... 63 65 . 0024 100 
Vanadium ... 1834 19! Lig. Myer Be it 203 
Atlantic Refg. 2314 23); Revn. Tob.B. 423g 4214 
Phillips Petr. 4054xr 3934 Nar, Distillers 241 2473 
Sheil Union... 1554 16 gchenley Dis. 18 18% 
Shell Un. Pf... 10373 1035g °° 

Socony Vac.... 1434 143, 6. Finance : 
Stan. Oil Cal. 31 307g Comel. Credit 48} 49° 
Stan. OiIN.J. 54 541)|Auias Corp.... 8!g _5° 
TexasCorp. 4512 45 'ComInv.Tr. 53 54 


roe. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values, calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1938 | | 


| 


| Aug. Aug. | Aug. 


Low | High 10, 17, 24, 
Mar. | Aug. | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Zz 2k = | 
| | | 
347 Ind’ls. ... | 75°9 109-2 108-9 106:0 109-2 
32 Rails ...... 119-0 | 31-4¢ 28-6 | 26-9 | 28-2 
40 Utilities... | 57:7 | 78-St 75°4 | 73-9 | 75-6 
419 Stocks ... | 63:7 | 90°7t 90-3 | 87:9 | 90-5 
Av. yield fe | 9-35 3-92 3°96 | 4:10 3-92 
High | Low | 


*50 Common Stocks. + January 12th. 
t July 20th. 


+ 


Datty AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
COMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 


Aug. 18 Aug. 19 Aug. 20 Aug. 22 Aug. 23 Aug. 24 


120-3 | 122°7 | 122-7 | 122°3 | 125°1 124°8 


"J938 High 127-4 August 6th. Low. 83:6 
March 3 lst. 
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j 
Stock Exchange Curb 
1938 | fe os | Shares 
| Shares | Bonds 
000’s | $000’s | 00's 
Aug. 18 | 450 3,890 83 
o 19) 830 4,990 98 
» 20°, 250 1,900 35 
oa 400 3,460 66 
» 23| 1,080 5,120 108 
» 24 1,240 6,490 147 


* Two-Hour Session. 


Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- New 
Week ending Capital versions Money 
August 27 £ £ £ 
To the Public .........0:. Nil aes Nil 
To Shareholders ......... 150,000 ai 150,000 
By S. E. Introduction... Nil ioe Nil 
By Permission to Deal.. Nil die Nil 
Sav. Certs., week ending 
PIE Bove ccticoscece Nil ‘ai Nil 
Including Excluding 
Year to date Conversions Conversions 
4 
1938 (New Basis) ...... 233,974,523 214,083,560 
1937 (New Basis)......... 448,093,583 399,419,688 
1938 (Old Basis) ......... 171,350,985 152,440,117 
1937 (Old Basis) ......++ 254,102,254 208,500,838 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 

Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 

£ £ £ 
1938 (New Basis) 165,001,069 46,653,262 2,425,220 
1937 (New Basis) 345,241,716 50,919,613 3,258,359 
1938 (Old Basis) 129,874,256 20,166,737 2,399,124 
1937 (Old Basis) 190,735,340 16,272,998 1,492,500 
Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 

Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 

Pa i. ZL 
1938 (NewBasis) 137,050,732 14,557,126 62,475,702 
1937 ( NewBasis) 204,603,175 25,795,279 169,021,234 
1938 (Old Basis) 126,291,813 8,656,776 17,491,528 
1937 (Old Basis) 147,886,092 16,024,954 44,589,792 

Note.—‘‘ Old Basis ”’ includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only; ‘*‘ New Basis”’ 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 

ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 

Amalgamated Roadstone Cor- 
poration, Ltd.—lIssue of 75,000 6} 
per cent. £1 cumulative preference 
shares at 2ls. Profits, year to March 
31, 1938, £54,230. Issue underwritten 
for £4,700. 

Barton and Sons (1935).—Issue of 
150,000 6 per cent. redeemable cumula- 
tive £1 preference shares at par. Under- 
written for £10,000. New capital 
required for development and to com- 
plete purchase of 80 per cent. of Metal 
Frames share capital. 

Trepca Mines, Ltd.—Issue of 
1,683,791 5s. shares at par (four for every 
13 held). To rank for dividend from 
October 1, 1938. Object of issue is to 
finance the construction of lead and 
zinc smelters in Yugoslavia. Under- 
written for commission of I}d. per 
share. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.—One 
of the most satisfactory of the week’s reports 
is that issued by BRIGHTSIDE FOUN- 
DRY AND ENGINEERING. Net profits 
amount to £90,851 against £69,502, and 
while the dividend is raised only from 22} 
to 25 per cent. it is payable on £75,000 more 
capital. A falling off in export trade in 1938 
has reduced LOCHGELLY IRON AND 
COAL net profits from £59,089 to £53,829, 
but the 10 per cent. dividend is maintained. 
While the reduction in net income of 
COMPASS INVESTMENT TRUST is 


quite small (net profits amounting to £23,010 


against £24,357) and the dividend remains 


(Continued on gage 428) 
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In calculating yields of fixed interest ce ii 
stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes 
date of repayment is taken when t 
calculated by reference to the latest dividends, 
calculating the yield on “‘ cum div.”’ shares. 


Prices, 


Year 1937 


High- 


est 


8415 


113 
101 


103° 


955, 
1017. 
10853 


100 


106! 
18); 


66 


491, | 
4054 | 


62 


8854 
945, 
1215, 
Olt. 


83 


118 


11854 
954 | 


101 


Prices, 
Year 1938 
Jan. 1 to 
Aug. 24, 
inclusive 

High- 
__ est 


1152 
1191, | 


12954 
12252 


54 


92\4 


118 
65 


493 | 
833 | 


46/- 
8316 
£445, 

2612 


/ 


—13'8_| 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(h) Yield on 412% b 
(s) Yield worked on a 51°, basis. 


2015 
9653 


10433 | 








asis. 


Prices, 
Year 1938 
Jan. 1 to 
Aug. 24, Name of Security 
inclusive 
High- | Low- 
est est 
British Funds 
79l, | Ti Consols 212%......... 
1113, | 107 Do. 4°, (aft. 1957) 
10034 96 Conv. 210%, 1944-49 
10314 | 99 Do. 3% 1948-53 ... 
1045, 9814 Do. 312”), after 1961 
1051 1045; ¢6 Do. 410% 1940-44 
11553 | 11214 Do. 5% 1944-64 ... 
Q}lljg 875g Fund. 219% 1956-61 
O7liig 94 Fund. 234% 1952-57 
995) ¢ 95!3 Fund. 3° 1959-69... 
1147, | 1100 | Fund. 4% 1960-90... 
101g | 9754 | Nat. D.2!2% 1944-48 
112i3;5 10754 Victory Bonds 4% ... 
1035, 9915 | War L. 312% af. 1952 
901g 84ig | Local Loans 3%...... 
102 9910 | Austria 3% 1933-53 
6815 631g || India 212% ..cccccccces 
S2l4 75 Sh: IF Dhsdsnheasbeneres 
9559 881lo Lo , eee 
1171, 11454 Do. 412° 1958-68 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 
1087, 1045, Austr. 5% 1945-75... 
10415;6 1001, Canada 4% 1940-60 
il5 1127s Nigeria5°, 1950-60 
108 10154 | N. Zealand 5% 1946 
1071%59' 102 Queens. 5°, 1940-60 
11213;6, 1093, . S. Africa 5°, 1945-75 
Foreign Governments 
96! 8714 | Arg. 412°, Stg. Bds. 
102 24 Austria 19305°%...... 
89 48 Do. 41295 1934-59 
99 95 Belg. 4°, red. by 1970 
36 311g . Bulgaria 712% ......... 
3710 16 Brazil 5°, Fd. 1914... 
1953 1614 | Chile 6% (1929) ...... 
60! 40lo | China 5° (1912) ... 
7310 43 Do. 5% (1913) ...... 
10554 58 Czechoslovakia 8%... 
wy o4 Denmark 3°% .....000. 
104 10014 | Egypt Unified 4°, ... 
13 914 French 4% (British) 
60 43!o Ger. Dawes Ln. 5% 
46 32'2 Do. Young Ln. 412% 
3410 25 Greek 6°, Stab. Ln. 
5Blo 30 Hungary 712°%%......... 
60 38 Japan. 519°, 1936-65 
6410 40 Do. 6% (24) red. 1959 
| 124 115 Norwegian 4°, 1911. 
50 | 36 Peru 712% 1922...... 
7510 | 54 UNIT UME niksesstnionss 
1554 | 11 Roum. 4°%% Con. 1922 
92 78 | U.K. & Arg. C. 3%... 
| Corporation Stocks 
11534 | 11015 Birham 5°, 1946-56 
117 ; 112 Bristol 5% 1948-58... 
8712 | 83 Et Th etn ebasians 
97lo | 94 | Liverpool 3% 1954-64 
10534 10112 || Middx. 312% 1957-62 
Last two 
Dividends . 
Name of Security 
(a) (6) () | 
%, o a | 
} Public Boards 
212 212 || C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 
| Lon. Pass. Transport 
214 214 || 410% “A” 1985-2023 
234 210 ||5% “A” 1985-2023 
2lo 2!o | 5% ““B” 1965-2023... 
2346 lloa | “C” 1956 or after...... 
Llp llp || Met. W.B. “B” 3% 
ya 210 || P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 
British Railways 
3126} Nil a2 }| G.W. Ord. ............ 
Nil | Nil jj L. & N.ELR. Def. ... 
Nil | Nil |; Do. 5% Pref. Ord. 
3546; Nila} Do. 5% Pref. 1955 
loc 134¢)) Do. 4% 2nd Pf.... 
36 Nila |; Do. 4% Ist Pf....... 
llc Le ci) L.M.S. Ord. ......... 
26 Nil a 4% Pf. 1923 ......... 
26 2a | a la aianhah ol eihinsie 
loc 1lp c'| Southern Def. ...... 
36 la} Do. 5% Pf. Ord. ... 
2l2a@) 2126 no Pon Es ‘sntnidecs i 
, ‘Dom. & Fore Rys. 
Nil Nil || Antofagasta On. a 
Nil Nil | B.A. & Pac. Ord. 
Nil Nil | B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord 
Nil Nil B.A. West. Ord. ...... 
Nil Nil \ ey Seen 
Nil Nil | Can. Pac. Com. $25.. 
2¢ 2¢ | Costa Rica Ord. ...... 
Nil lc -| Nitrate Rlys. £10 . 
t2a | 26 | SanPauloOrd. ....”. 
le le |, Taltal Rly. Ord. £5 
|| Banks and Discount 
105 ys Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 
5a 5 Bk. of N. Zealand £1 
6a 66 || Bk. of England ...... 
7b 7a | Barclay B. £1......... 
31qb 3a | Barcl. (D.,&c.) A £1 
3l2a 412 6) Bk. of Aust. £5...... 
8c 8c | Bk. of Mont. $100... 
5144¢ 6c | Bk. of N.S.W. £20... 
6¢ Nile | Brit. Overseas A £5 / 
7a 76 | Chtd. of India £5 ... 13 
(6) Final dividend. 


(p) Yield worked on a 10% basis. 





he stock stands at a discount an 


Prices, 
Year 1938 
Jan. 1 to 
Aug. 24, 
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(c) Dividends for full year. 
yment of 21%. 
based on 40%, of coupon. 

(t) Yield worked on a 14% 


(m) Based on 
(w) Yie 


Low- 
_est 


12/- 
50/- 
74/6 |) 
913) 6) 
£82 | 
56/9 || 
83, || 
78/334 \! 
534 

34 CS 
3710 } 
3716 | 


23/9 


21/9 | 
103/9 


| 51/- 
| 70/- 


85/- 


| 102/6 | 
| 91/- 


| 76/3 


1012) “2/412 | 
(d) Paid in £N.Z. 
(n) To redemption at 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


stocks allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. 
profit or loss on redemption; where stocks are redeemable at or before a cer 
¢ earliest date when the quotation is above par. 
account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. 


tain date the final 
ocks and shar 
ccrued dividends In 


i |.& 
{ j] Price, | & » 
; r > : | Au 30 
| Name of Security | 24° §<3 
f 1938 _O8" 
| § 
Dietiteeediai sal line n 
i { 
354 b|) Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- | 13/11). 
| District B. £1 fy pd. |) 52/6; |... | 
| En. S. & Aust. £5 £3p.|) 80/- | |. | 
| Hambros £10, £21 p. 10 ce 
Hong. and S. $125. || £8812) 4+ £1 
Lloyds £5, £1 pd.... | | 59/- coe 
|; Martins £20, £2\opd. || 853) |... | 
| Midland £1, fy. pd... || 84/6 | —1/- 
| Nat. Dis. £210 fy. pd. Gl; .., 
| Nat. of Egypt £10... 35 
N. of Ind. £25, £12lop| 40!.' 
N. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 73/- | —6d 
Roy. Bk. of Scotland || 460 | — 2 
St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 16 — Ip 
Union Dis. £1......... | 46/3 |... 
West. £4, £1 pd....... | 97/- | —6d . 
» lam Snoganase “a - 
iance £1, fi - | 271g) — lo 
66 Atlas £5, £11, oA... | 153 - 

06 Com. Un. £1, fy. pd. 973; — lg 

/-b || Gen. Acc. £1, 5/- pd. 5 : 

5 6) Lon. & Lanc.£5,£2pd.; 29 ~ ly 

‘16! N.Brit.&Mer.£114,f.p. Lilg| — ly 

5 a} Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... 1914; —1 

-6 | Phoenix £1, fy. pd.... || 15!2; — 14 
a | Prudential £1 A...... 35x; —l4 

Oc | Do. £1, with 4s. pd. 98/9 ‘ 

9b | Royal Exchange £1... 10 

36 Royal £1, 10/- pd.... 83, L 

6 6 | S.U.&NLA £20, £1pd. 161» mi 

656 SunIn., £1 with 5/pd. | 85/- = 

0 6 | Sun. Lf. Ass., £1 fy.pd 833! — lg | 

| Investment Trusts | 

8 6 | Anglo-Amer, Deb. ... || 240 ~ I 

3lo c\ Anglo-Celtic Ord. ... || 47! one 

Oc | Brit. Assets Trust 5/- | 11/3 mt 

4 a | Debenture Corp, Stk. | 215 i 

3 6 | For. Amer. &c., Def, 66!2 at 

210 a Guardian Investment | 12012 na 

8 6 | Ind. and Gen. Ord.... | 23912, — 2 

8 5 | Invest. Trust Def. ... | 234!2 — 3 

610 6, Lake View Inv. 10/- 15/6 —6d 

3l9a Mercantile Inv. ...... 24212; ... 

3 a) Merchants Trust Ord. 122!2, — 1 

5 a Metropolitan Trust... | 229! ae 

4c Scottish Inv, 5/=...... 46 | —6d 

6 6 | Scottish Mort., &c.... || 183!2 ,.. 

9 6 | Trustees Corp. Ord. | 20512) ... 

4 a | United States Deb.... || 17712 

Financial Trusts, &c. 

4c | ArgentineLand,&c.10/| 9/410} ... 

31s ¢ Brit. S.Afr. 15/-fy. pd. || 26/3 eee 

Oc | Charterhouse Inv. £1) 20/- ‘ 

26) C.ofLond.R. Pty. £1) 15/- 

546 , Daily Mail & Gen. {1 | 27/9 | —¥d 
a | Dalgety £20 £5 pd.... ag a ee 
6 | Forestal nd fi ae A oes 

(c) | Hudson’s Bay Co. £1 |} 21/— — 6d 
5 || Java Invest. £1 ...... } 17/6| ... 

il | Peru. Corp. Pref. ... || 3 | —14 

310 c| Primit va Hold £1. | 8/6] 

Staveley Trust £1... || 13/9 | 
Sudan Plant. £1...... | 30/71 | 
Breweries, &c. | 
Ansell’s Brewery £1 | 70/- a 
Barclay Perkins £1 | 25/6 | +6d 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 | 124/-| ... 
Charrington & Co. £1 | 60/- a 
Courage Ord. £1... || 74/-x —10d 
Distillers Ord. £1... || 97/- | +6d 
Guinness Ord. £1... |) 112/-| +3/- 
Ind. Coope & All. £1 | 101/-_... 
Meux’s Ord. £1...... - ere | ons 
Mitchells & Butlers £1 | 84/- | —1/- 
Ohlsson’s Cape £1... || 68/6 | —6d 
Simonds (H.&G.) £1 68/- | —6d 
S. African Bws. £1... || 107/-| +6d 
Taylor Walker Ord. £1 35/- | +1/-| 
Walker (P.)&R.Cainf1) 21/- | 
Watney CombeDet.{1 66/- 
Iron, Coal and Steel | 
' Allied Ironfound. £1. | 20/- ose 
Babcock Wilcox £1... |36/10l2 — 71d 
|, Baldwins 4/- ......... Hf Sl— | ase 
|| Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 || 37/6 |... 
Brown (J.) Ord. 10/~ |, 26/- | —3d 
6 | Butterley Co. Ord. £1 } BGIS | ccs 
‘| Cammell Laird 5/-... || 7/3 : 
Colvilles Ord. £1 ... || 20/- 
|, Consett Iron Ord. 6/8 || 7/9 oo | 
| Cory, William, Ord.£1| 83/9 
| Dorman Long Ord. £1 20/712 |... 
Do. Pref. Ord. £1... || 37/6 3 
Firth Brown £1 ...... || 65/- 6 
GuestKeen&e. Ord. £1), 23/- | 
Hadfields 10/-_ ...... | 27/- —6d 
Horder Collieries £1 || 23/9... 
peters “gt [+i 
i i] 9/- oer 
| Pease and Partners 10/-| 8/9 —6d 
Powell ns ney -- } 16/6 | «| 
| Sheepbridge &1.£1 || 36/3 | —1/3 
Shipley Coll. Ord. £1 || 26/3 |... | 
|S. Durham | Ord. eae | eee J 
Steel & Iron fBOrd{1/ 12/6 | —7'2d 1 
6 b | Stanton Iron. £1...... 40/- | 
+3a)\ Staveley Coal, etc. £1 (45/712 eee 
Stewarts & Lloyds £1 || 35/- | + 
| Swan, Hunter £1 ... | 26/3 ° 
5 ¢ | Thomas(Rich.) 6/8... || 2/9 | _ +». | 


(f) Flat yield. 
n 15/8% basis. 
(y) Yield based on 47% of coupo” 
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August 27, 1938 





* Bid an 
(m) Incl 


(s) 813% pai 
(d) 171; 9) ta 








Year 1938 || Last two 
Jan. ert | Dividends 
Aug. : 

inclusive aac Sie 

ligh- | Low- | (@) ©) (0) 
= et || % _%_ 
7 

| iH} 

j tH} o * 

/ 20/9 || Nil | Nil 
a8 | 2981; | le Nilc 
64 $3812 
m6 | 20/- || 66 3a 
376 | 196 | 1We| We 
206 | a1/- | We 334 
36,6 | 33/112) 10% 12*5 c 

5idi6| 4116 i] 1212 a; 22106 
51/3 | 40/7i2)) IS ¢ 15 ¢ || 

long : 

9 | 29 | Na | Na 
$s) ug] S| 
5/42) 23 i Na | Nil 
419 | 32/6 || 10¢ 10 ¢ 
48/112| 26/9 | 70 Nee 

| 26/9 || 2a 42 01) 
“i | 3/412 || Nil Nil 
3319 | 25/- || . 5i2 3a 
49.4%. 363 | ti2iec| t10¢ 
18/9 63 | Nil @ Nil > 
53 | 349 || 10¢| We 
95.6 776 || Saj| 156 

1033 | 789 | Sa) 156 
32/6 | 18/9 6126, 6a 
31 10lp, 24/412) Nilc| 10 ¢ 
79/3 | 67/- |} 44 a c 
21/3 16/- | | a 
413 | 34/- || Sa] Ted 
30/6 | 22/9 i Tigc) Tige| 
13116, $73— || Nil | Sle 
a 62/6 $8 S¢ 
03 | 246 | a 
343 (321115 48) 3320 
2 336 | 56 a 
42/- | 
5i/- | 45/3 || 3a| Ted 
279 |26/10l2; 4a) 5 > 
35/- |,31/3 | 2aa 38 
32/412, 289 | 46) 3a 
509 436 | 9b| 3a 
39/- | 33/3 || lea) Sled 
33/1012 26/6 || 224 4106 
49'- | 44/6 || So $4, 
38/9 | 34/- |; a 2 
41/101) 37/6 || 5 | 3a) 
bom te 
Bie | 21/6 | 2454 2456 
138 | 113g || 4a) 66 
23/9 | 21/6 || za" 2loa 
10934 | 10154 i 3 2l2a 
$13 | 36/3 || 15 ¢| 12l2c 
39/410 31/- | t7lo ci t2loa 
326 | 22/- | 50c| 50 ¢ 
23/3, 18/3 Nil 5 Nil 
24,034 18/~ 3 3a 
23/112) 16/3 6¢ 5c 
57/6 | 48/=- 12196 2loa 
89,412. 71/3 20¢| 25 ¢ 
33/3 | 24/9 4c 45 ¢ 
61/3 36/3 206! Sa 
104/3 | 81/3 6a) 1606 
16712) 9/9 || We 40 ¢ 

7i6| 3% || Sa! 155 
ae | a8 | eo] 
< | / 1} c | c 
246 | 17/6 | 4¢ 22a 
23/712, 16/9 || 4lec) Se 
22/3 | 13/6 Nil ¢| Nile 

i 

{ 
18/6 916 2igci Sec 
30/- | 18/112 4a\ 56 
29/419) 18/3 5a 106 
27/- | 22/6 2a 65 
386 © 31/6 5a Tob 
376 29/6 Zina, 108 
18/101) 10/- 5 ¢ 5 ¢ 

3/10 20345 5a! Tob 
30/10!2 17/6 4a, 66 
3/8lg j= 5a) 106 
113/119 67/- Sa 26 
326 © 6249 32l2@ 12126 
or | 3 Nil Nil 

“16 4 a 
12/10\:  3/7lp 10d pse¢ 11d ps « 
442 £3316 a 

33i6 3lp $740 t12 2b 

“6 4his | a 
20/6 17/3 S<l Se 
a. = 9c} : ¢ 

- 7c] ¢c 
166 11/3 5a 36 
l= | 104) 106 
e8)itp| 0/2 ed Gk 

le fe 

126° 55.72 106, Sa 
C712) 41/3 || 60 ¢| 85 ¢ 
299 | 32/6 || m29e s32l3¢ 
70 23/11, Tige, We 

126 9¢! Nile 
“10h, 443 | Tho a 17i>b 
sed?) 406 || 4a) B26 

57, | eum |i , 25a). 56 
84/4, 6arar 1% c | vane 

(22 ai 
Ca | 46,3 171.6} Tie 

a | 452 i Nile | r c 

$ i 0 | a 
ve | 83 | Wel We 
33) 38/3 i Wc} 12ip¢ 
3- | 25/3 | oO | .. 
8/6 | 442) 106! 5a 

\ We; We 

- = 15a! 








'| Bleachers £1 


| Courtaulds £1 


Iron, Coal, &c.—cont. | 
| Thornycroft, John £1 

| U. States Steel $100.. 

| Un. Steel Cos, Ord. £1 

| Vickers 10/~............ 
| Ward (Thos. W.) £1.. 
| Weardale S. etc. Df £1 34/412 
| Whitehead I. & S. £1 

i Yarrow & Co. £1... | 


Textiles 
Bradford 


Coats, J. & P. £1 


| Patons & Baldwins 


Whitworth & Mit. 


| Electrical Manufactg. | 
Associated Elec. £1... 
British Insulated £1.. 
|| Callenders £1 ......... 
ark, A 5/- 
| English Electric £1... 
General Electric 4} sta 


Crompton 


Henleys (W. T.) 


| Johnson & Phillips £1 
| Siemens £1 
| Electric Light, &c. 
|| Brazil Trac., no par... 
Bournemouth & Ple. 
|| British Pow. & Lt. £1 
| City of London £1... 
Clyde Valley Elec. a 
| County of London £1 
Edmundsons {1...... 
Lancashire Elec. £1.. 
Lond. Ass. Elec. £1... 
|| Metro. Electric 
Midland Counties fi 


North-East. Elec. 


North Metro. £1 ... 
Scottish Power £1... 
| Yorkshire Electric ... 


8 
Gas L. & C. £1 


imo. ant, - 
ewc.-on- ne eee 
Nan Sk. 


S. Metropolitan 


| Motors and Cycle 
Albion Motors Ord. £1 
Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1 


Austin 5/- 


Dennis 1/- 


Ford Motors £1...... 
Sf Aas coneees 
Leyland Motors £1... 
Morris Motors 5/- Od. 
Ral. Cycle Hold, £1... 


Lucas, 


Rolls-Royce £1 


Stand. Motor 5/- ... 


Shipping 
Clan Line 
Cunard £1 
Furness, 
P. & O. Def. £1 


Union Castle Ord. 


Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra £1... 


Anglo-Dutch £1 
Bah Lias £1 
Jhanzie Tea £1 


Jorehaut Tea £1...... 


Jokai (Assam) £1 


Linggi Plant. £1...... 
London Asiatic 2/-... 


Rubber Trust £1 
United Serdang 2/- 
Oil 


Anglo-Iranian £1 ... 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 


Attock £1 
Burmah Oil {1 


Mexican Eagle M.$4 
Royal Dutch 41.100... 
Shell Transport £1... 
Trinidad Lease. £1... 


Miscellaneous 


' Aerated Bread £1 ... 


Allied News. £1 
Amal. Metal £1 
Amal. Press 10/- 


Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- 
Assoc. News, Df. 5/- 
Assoc. P. Cement £1 
Barker (John) £1...... 
Beechams Pills Df. 5/- 
Boots Pure Drug 5/- 
Borax Deferred £1... 
Bow. Paper Mills £1 
Bristol Aero. 10/-... | 
| Brit. Aluminium £1.. 
British Match £1 ... | 
Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 | 
British Oxygen £1... | 
Brockhouse(J.) £1... 
Cable & Wir. Ord. ... 
| Carreras A Ord. £1... | 
Crittall Mfg. Ord. 5/-| 
> De Havilland Air. £1 | 
| Dunlop £1 
|) Bastwoods Ord. £1... | 
| Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 
20 6 || Ever Ready Co. 5/-... | 


yers £1... 
Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-... | 
Calico Printers £1... 


| English Swg. Ctn. 
|| Fine Cotton Spin. 
| Linen Thread Stk. f 


Birm. Sml. Arms £1.. 


team. £1 


' Royal Mail Lines 











sh dividend and 712% in deferred ordinary stock. 


id offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. (a) Interim divi 
uding bonus of 5% free of tax. 


(m) Yield worked on a $2 basis. 
free of income tax. 


t+ Free of Income Tax. 











(v) Yield worked o 
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(p) Annas per share. 


n 35% basis. 








dend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. 

Latest annual dividend equal to 
(y) Dividend before th 
(1) Yield worked on 6°, basis. 





(k) Yield on 20°, basis. 
about 6-945", tax free. 


¢ 200%, capital bonus 4s. per share. 
(e) Allowing ior rate of exchange. 


™ . ee 
Price. vw. | Year 1938 | ~ 
> Soo Yield Jan. 1 to Last two : 
ae g22 Aug. 24 Aug. 24, Dividends . —_ % tea Yield 
1938 Og™ 1938 inclusive Name of Security 24 sad Aug. 24 
High- - 3 Oy, 1938 
ce § _ —_ @) (b) iG) 1938 O 3 
- ) om} % Cr g 
25/- | oes | Ni = ed a 10¢ | tl2!2c Fairey Aviation 10/-.. 246 3d § 5 oF 

$6ll2| + $2) Nil 62lz0| 55, a ae b Finlay (Jas.) & Co. £1 526 1/3; 415 0 
2116 | -9d' 8 7 6 7 32 3 o° | .fiza} 20 Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 6939 29 470 
2a~ | ... x Nile Nile Gaumont-Brit. 10/-.. 46 3d Nil 

0 0 206 | 109 8 ; ’ — 
23/9] ... 8 8 4 35/3 | 23 2 *, 8b Gen. Refract’s 10/-... 12- 6d 13 6 8 
: -Tiod| 7 3 01) 90 Tp | 68.9 . 154 Gestetner ( D) (5/-)... 27/6 13 6 7 Ov 
4ig | +1 8 8 6 766 | 607) 13158 206 Harrisons&Cros.Df.£1 88.9 ia (d 
45/- | —-216| 613 3 39 | 19/106 one} z a Harrods BED covensses 639x +4lod 514 0 
ne - | 283 21) Hy. . a ion 26 -| —-6d! 718 0 
! as Nj c . Airways es 27,6 - 611 0 
4/3 | ie | Na ‘7 4 = in | 5126 Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 31/- | -34 5 9 0 
36 | Nil 73 2 . | , ¢; Sc | Imp. Smelting ft aes 10/- —7Tiod 10 0 0 

| 46/-10lod Wal $531, $387 t17126| ¢7l2a Imp. Tobacco £1 ... 7 |—le | 311 OF 
37/9x! +3d| 5 6 O 12 o 8 a c$1-30 j¢$2°25 | Inter. Nickel n.p. ... | $5112 4+ $112 3.17 8n 

| 31/46 | +34| 516 6 403 | 32 2 Sa; 56 | International Tea5/- | 10/3... 417 6 

| 286 | -64/ 700. oo | 43 9 | 40 | 66 Lever & Unilever £1 389... ss 3 
—_t | Nil Sis; - i = ¢| 20c , London Brick Ad .... 53 9x —3d 79 0 

| 28/9 | 518 3. 60 ne aie 3 3a) 14lg5 Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 ... 5loi—3ig | 41 9 
463 4 6 6+ 4iie “3, | ai 8 27126 Marks & Spen.‘A’5/-- 576 —Tlod 319 O 
6/3 j Nil 37/- 16) 32 6 31 wine Murex £1 Ord. ...... 313165 ~lig | 5 5 O 

ale aie 12a} 93 6) Phillips (Godfrey) £1 | 33/1lo\— 7lod 7 2 6 
aa 3531 as ss 32 @ 105. Pinchin Johnson 10/;- 27/6 -1/33 67 0 
9261 | 46 6 580 | ane || tgi24| 3725) Prices Trust Ord. 5/- | 376 |- ind 6 13 3 
9716 | —2/6'| 4 21 SiSs01 ate | 3!ga 11736 Radiation Ord. £1... 51/3 a it © 
26/3 |—-1/3| 2 6 6 | 14 3° ; "9 | 22% c| 22loc Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1 533)... 4 4 0 
3061... | 611 0. 146 | at Tee 5a || Sears (J.) Ord. 5/-...  9/4lox) ... 8 16 0 
Tl/-| .. | 5 40. 606 | 51/6 med ice Spillers Ora ee s-| taal so 
21/3) ... | 414 0 26/10l5 21 4 +. Td. £1...... - | +6 5 6 0 
1012 /- Nil Nil Swed. Match. B.kr.2525'71 Nil 
BB) in| $32) 5 | Me | Sb] Sse eweaine gt | Te) | ae 
hal ! a a ng, Thos. £1... || 45/= | 48 9 
| | 68/4'0 52/6 115 | 5a | Tob Rioee Ord. £1 6 
in 4 1 | oD. . . 6 3 ; 4 16 
= - |,8 8 0) 53/- | 2/- | 35¢ | 25¢ | Triplex Safety G. 16 30'Tlox' —TJiod 8 3 0 
3x +1/23d 412 3 89/412 74/412) 16146, 10a | Tube Investments £1 79/4: 2 
| ! t £ 79/412 —3/lig 612 O 
29) eee 416 9 876 70 1 
33/6x\ + Sia! 411 6. 57/41 - 16146 334a Turner & Newall £1.. | 77/6 ey $3 3 
Sele | 3s 3S a *2 463 Tlob 5a United Dairies £1... | 539 | ~1/3' 413 0 
aie | a3 ol 3 lo, 18/412) 15 Tiga United Molasses 6/8.. 226 * 613 0 
27/- | -64| 4 9 O18 39 ." 33/9 7126, Sa W'llpapr Mfrs.Def.£1 35/712). 7 0 0 
32/- | | 412 bg 70 | 32/6 3a} 76 Wiggins,TeapeOrd.£1 35.9 -6d' 512 0 
-_—)| | 2s ¢ - | 60/6 5a, 456 | Woo eee Si. 65/- ; 412 3 
50/- | ... | 416 0 70/712! 52/6 5c 95 | Ashanti Goldt 
lp . goldfields 4/- 689 + 7lod 5 10 6 
ae +6d | 4 4 O | 12/1012! 8/03, |! 6a | (6 = Burma 5 ms ¢ ... 9/4lo ad | 9 C7 SCO6Ft 
pos | 440 3/6 | 1/6 ile; Nil Commnwith. Mng. 5/- 2/3 liod Nil 

= 9 | ‘ 2 ° 81/3 | 62/6 321 Fa ose Cons.Glds.of S. Af. £1 75/- —7loxd 5-6 8 

| 38/— |... | | lp | 34 a rown Mines 10/-... 171g, + 1g 510 0 
41/6) +6d) 317 0) 13%6| 6 | 30a | Nilb De Beers (Def.) £212 874 | 8 9 O 

23/6 | _3q | 69/412) 50/712) 20¢ | 15¢ | Jo’burg. Cons. £1 ... 51/3 | —-1/3; 716 3 
tiéie| —a" | 415 3 “3 30; 1012, 1l1lq4d lllga Randfontein £1 ...... 38/ lig e 11 16 0 
aye}. | ain 6! tom | at | Na’| NU |Rotimo gece || iat) 78] Png ° 

NH || Rio Tinto £5 ......... 7 Ni 

10612 | | ess | 21/7i2, 13/7ig)  80¢ 10a RoanAntelopeCpr.5/-| 18 | 46d ? 

| 1115) 933 75a 756 Sub Nigel 10/-...... | Idle sa 610 6 
@j-| .. | 6 5 0 9l3z0 7 2/6a 6/-b  UnionCp.12/6fypd. | 91 wes 412 0 
. YP 4 
a -|-1/3; 4 5 9Ff 92539 51316, Nil Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/- GREE. kus Nil 
= - + re 10 ne O | 19/119! 5/2l4 || 10¢ Nile Wiluna Gold £1...... 13/6 9d Nil 
ei ats ‘i = 
20- | 13 516 6 NEW ISSUE PRICE 
17/- | —6d $3 @ S 
53/9 -—1/3| 511 9) eae 5 seas ~ 
826) .. | 6 1 3] Issue’ August 24, Change Issue) August 24, Change 
276 -6d Issue ; since Issue : 8 > since 
389 | +133 o 2 ; price 1938 Aug.17 price 1938 Aug.}7 
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Industry and Trade 


Recovery in the United States. — Evidence is 
steadily accumulating that the sudden recovery on Wall 
Street last June was not without justification. Indeed, the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial production for 
July, published on Thursday, reveals a marked expansion 
of activity in that month. After a precipitous fall from 117 
(1923-25 = 100) in August, 1937, to 80 in January, 1938, 
the index (adjusted for seasonal variations) declined more 
slowly, reaching 76 in May; in June it rose to 77 and in 
July to 83, an advance of no less than 8.2 per cent. As 
previously, the improvement appears to have originated in 
the consumption goods trades, which reported better orders 
in June; moreover, there are indications that recovery 1s 
spreading to an increasing number of industries. If recovery 
in the United States is sustained—and there are no signs 
of an early reversal of the upward trend—hopes of an 
improvement in world prices for primary products are not 
likely to remain unfulfilled. And a gradual upward trend 
of world prices would provide a powerful stimulus to 
world trade and, consequently, to British export industries. 


* * * 


A National Price for Milk.—The Milk Marketing 
Board inherited from the days of unorganised marketing 
considerable geographical variations in wholesale milk 
prices in England and Wales. These variations represent, 
in the main, differences in transport costs between pro- 
ducing and consuming districts, and in the proportions of 
milk sold in each district for liquid consumption and 
manufacturing purposes. They were maintained in prin- 
ciple by the adoption, on the recommendation of the Milk 
Reorganisation Commission, of eleven separate regional 
pools; the Commission felt that a national pool price, 
while easier to administer, would cause too great a disturb- 
ance to the existing distribution of production. The Cut- 
forth Commission recommended in 1936 that the exist- 
ing differences should gradually be reduced, so that a 
national price, uniform except for transport charges, could 
be established. The Milk Marketing Board has, in fact, 
limited the regional variations to a maximum of 1d. per 
gallon; if the separate regional pool prices had been 
averaged in the accounting year 1937-38, four regions, all 
in the east of England, would have lost up to 0.61d. per 
gallon, while the remaining seven regions, in the west and 
north, would have gained by sums up to 0.35d. per gallon. 
Within both the Milk Marketing Board and the National 
Farmers’ Union, the problem of national pool prices has 
recently been much discussed. Representatives of the 
western and northern districts urge that modern methods 


of transport have so improved that milk can be brought 
to London almost as cheaply from Devon as from Essex, 
and that under a national wholesale price a higher pro- 
portion of the production of their regions could be with- 
drawn from its unprofitable use in manufacture and trans- 
ferred to the liquid market. Representatives of the eastern 
districts claim that nearness to the main consuming centres 
and the higher costs of these regions entitle them to a 
higher price which, if paid to other regions, would only 
stimulate the production of more milk for manufacture, 


* a” * 


The Agricultural Census.—The preliminary results 
of the census taken on June 4th reveal no startling change 
in the major trends of agriculture in England and Wales. 
The arable acreage showed a further decline and the area 
under permanent grass a further, but smaller, increase. 
The total cultivated area thus continues to shrink slowly. 
The area under corn crops was larger than in 1937, but 
that planted with turnips and swedes, lucerne, small fruit 
and orchards was smaller. There was a considerable ex- 
pansion in the number of young cattle, though cows in 
milk and calf were fewer. Sows kept for breeding declined 
by 5.2 per cent. since 1937, and there was a reduction of 
15.2 per cent. in the number of pigs under two months. 


AGRICULTURAL RETURNS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Pa | 
| 1937 1938 Change 





| 000 acres 000 acres % 

Wee Ceo ccccnecscssedeves | 24,780 24,695 — 03 
NID -sntda canapaspibeecdasdavnnes | 9,024 8,872 1:7 
PE CRIED cinnenscccnsccnase 15,756 | 15,823 + 04 
RN ae Oe 1,731 | 1,829 | + 5:7 
Other COrn CropS..........cceceees 2,301 2,480 | + 7:8 
ON | ere 307 329 + 71 
MMIII scosnesrokt Sis caccteeacen 633 j 619 — 2:2 
Clover and rotation grasses ... 2,221 1,900 | 145 

Livestock | Thousands Thousands 

Cows and heifers in milk and 
ME. Weicendsacohibseasaidtides 3,068 3,049 - 00 
NII du catiniccassblbance 3,551 | 3,609 + 11 
MIDIS bicunnsteddviadeddltere 859 | 850 —- 1:0 
ENED. Gcdsteisnstionapaiabntinaneieas’ 3,635 3,349 -— 24 
ID Tina icnbeieiudehsiasinechGaldics 17,194 17,568 + 22 
Ee cliinart ete c ns 52,633 52,194 | - 08 

Workers Thousands | Thousands 
I inti ctia stile 536 510 -— 48 
790~—CU| 19:7 
! 


BEE -selvecibnacuathathaieieacel 96 








The steady fall in the number of workers on the land 
continued and the total number declined by 42,200, or 6.7 
per cent., to 631,700. The fall was proportionately most 
marked in the case of casual workers. 
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(Continued from page 425) 


at 2 per cent., the portfolio as at June 30 
showed a depreciation of 32 per cent. below 
book values). WARDLE AND DAVEN- 
PORT show stationary trading profits, and 
net earnings are £1,000 lower at £21,318. 
Instead of a tax-free dividend of 4 per cent., 
a payment of 54 per cent. less tax is being 
made. “NEWS OF THE WORLD” 
LTD. net profits have declined to £333,376 
against £362,441, though no change is made 
in the tax-free dividend of 20 per cent. The 
year 1937-38 is referred to in the report as 
“* one of anxiety,” but circulation continued 
to increase. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


International Certificates Depositary 
Company.—The directors are Messrs 
A. Palache, chairman (Helbert, Wagg & 
Co.); Michael James Babington Smith 
(Glyn, Mills & Co.); John Grinnell Wet- 
more Husted (Brown, Shipley & Co.); 
David Keswick (Samuel Montagu & Co.) ; 
Christophe Philippe Mallet (Mallet Fréres 
& Cie.) ; Philippe Hottinguer (Hottinguer 


& Cie.); Remi Boissonnas (Mirabaud & 
Cie.); Maurice Rueff (Maurice Rueff & 
Cie.) ; Albert Charles Nussbaumer (Swiss 
Bank Corporation) ; Joseph Straessle (Crédit 
Suisse); Georges Lenoir (Lombard, Odier 
& Cie.); Carlos Maisonpierre (Cassel & Cie.). 
An executive committee has been formed, 
consisting of : David Keswick, chairman ; 
A. C. Nussbaumer; Maurice Rueff; and 
W. Lionel Fraser. Details of facilities, etc., 
will be available shortly. 


Cable and Wireless, Ltd.—(Working 
day average of comparable receipts, year 
1929 = 100). Index number July, 1938, 
63-1, against 66-4 for June, and 73-4 for 
July, 1937. For monthly index numbers 
from January 1, 1930, see The Economist, 
July 23, 1938, page 187. 


Transvaal Output, Employment and 
Working Profit.—Gold output, July, 1938, 
Witwatersrand, 1,000,725 fine ounces ; out- 
side districts, 26,398 fine ounces; total, 
1,027,123 fine ounces. Value for purposes 
of declaration, £7 ls. Total output, 
June, 1938: 1,018,712 fine ounces. 
number of natives employed at end of July 


was: Gold mines, 318,773; coal mines, 
17,131; total, 335,904. Total estimated 
working profit for July, 1938 : Witwaters- 
rand, £2,607,927 ; outside districts, £10,132 
total, £2,618,059. Comparable figures for 
June, 1938: Witwatersrand, £2,582,0815 
outside districts, £9,413 ; total, £2,591,494. 


Council of Foreign Bondholders.— 
The full sixty-fourth annual report for the 
year 1937 is now available. It is published 
from Council House, 17 Moorgate, London, 
at a price of 7s. 6d. This publication con- 
tains as an appendix to the survey of orem 
in 1937 (discussed in a Note on page 238 0 
The Economist of January 21, 1938), 
particulars of the present position and pas 
history of the external debt of the separate 
foreign countries, and also miscellaneous 
statistical information. 

Lochgelly Iron and Coal Company,” 
Net profit, after tax, for year to May 7 
1938, £53,828, against £59,089. Ordinary 
dividend again 10 cent. To a 
£20,000 (£25,000). forward, £15,79}- 


(Continued on page 440) 
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New Cotton Yarn Agreement.—At a_ meeting 
of owners of ring spindles using Egyptian type cotton in 
Manchester this week, it was decided to formulate a price 
agreement for this section of the trade. After discussion it 
was agreed to establish two price lists, one for counts of 
46’s and above and another for counts below 46’s. In the 
first instance attention will be centred on the agreement 
for 46’s and above. This branch of the industry is repre- 
sented by about 70 mills, containing some 2,000,000 
spindles. The decision to introduce a price agreement in 
this section is important, for spinners with mule spindles, 
already under a price agreement, are complaining that they 
are being undercut by spinners with ring spindles. It is 
understood, therefore, that no time will be lost in com- 
pleting the arrangements for minimum prices for Egyptian 
yarns made on ring spindles. The whole of the fine spin- 
ning branch of the Lancashire cotton industry will then be 
controlled by price agreements. 


* * * 


Exports of British Footwear.— Exports of boots 
and shoes showed an improvement between 1936 and 1937. 
As the accompanying table shows, this improvement was 
maintained in the early months of 1938. The latest returns, 
however, show a reversal of this trend, for in both June 
and July exports were lower than in the corresponding 
months of 1937. This decline is all the more serious as 
the recovery staged in 1937 still left the volume of exports 
39 per cent. lower than in 1929. Export business has been 
seriously affected not only by trade restrictions in foreign 
countries, but by tariffs imposed by the British Dominions. 
In the last ten years, many new factories have been set up 


ExPORTS OF LEATHER BOOTS AND SHOES 
Dozen Value 


Pairs £’000 
Year :— 
PER csssnrnedancdsbesdscendnessee - 1,005,536 4,806 
SUED sissucisidesminashnctmtioden 368,160 1,464 
NE wnthicde taba idl deidiamnairenasns 394,830 1,625 
Seven months :— 
I cs oickcbdignessieuestecnbsbin 221,929 924 


BOSD nnnceecsnecensseoccccconsestes 222,606 899 


aoe a — 


in the various countries of the Empire, and have been 
given protection from imports both from the United 
Kingdom and from foreign countries. Lately, the Govern- 
ments of both New Zealand and South Africa have again 
raised their import duties. A welcome reversal of this trend 
has been the reduction in the Irish duties on imports of 
boots and shoes from the United Kingdom, which came 
into effect as part of the Anglo-Irish Agreement. Hopes 
are also entertained that the forthcoming Anglo-American 
trade agreement may make possible a revival in exports to 
the United States. 


* * * 


A Lead Cartel ?—The price of lead has shown a 
fairly firm tendency during the last few days, due to reports 
that an international lead conference is to be held in London 
next month with the object of forming a cartel. This 
report followed a statement, made by Mr A. Chester Beatty 
at the recent Trepca meeting, that co-operation on the lead 
market was desirable and to be hoped for. So far no details 
of the intentions of the sponsors of the lead producers’ 
meeting are known; moreover, past experience suggests that 
the conclusion of a genuine international lead cartel will 
not be an easy task. The lead market is the only base metal 
market which has not been regulated by an international 
restricuon scheme in the past ten years. The London lead 
market was controlled by a “lead pool” between the 
autumn of 1929 and the beginning of March, 1932, when the 
introduction of the British Ottawa duty led to its dissolu- 
tion, but this pool never had any major importance. In 
July, 1935, the leading lead producers exporting to the 

uropean market agreed not to increase production without 
due notice, but this arrangement has had even less practical 
Significance than the earlier pool agreement. As the forth- 
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coming conference is unable to draw on past experience, it 
has a very difficult problem to solve, and it is by no means 
certain that it will be able to solve it. 


* * * 


Shellac.—After reaching the record level of 
nearly 315,000 packages at the height of the speculative 
operations in December, 1934, and January, 1935, shellac 
stocks in London have been reduced considerably, 
and amounted to 122,569 packages at the end of last 
month. The competition of synthetic resins, on the one 
hand, and the presence of large stocks of shellac in London, 
on the other hand, have steadied prices. The spot 
price of shellac (standard T.N.) at the end of June, 1937, 
was 49s. 6d. per cwt.; at the end of January, June and 
July of the current year it was 41s., 39s., and 40s. per 
cwt. respectively. Preliminary figures of Indian lac 
exports for 1937-38 are given below :— 


(in cwt.) 
1936-37 1937-38 
(actual) 
NITIIIDD  ‘tiilaciiihantisniielinadantisnteenindinen 496,940 409,726 
iat aciatianietinie nies 261,822 187,484 
I a cae 33,215 24,012 
EY Sciisnbisichitnsithtatsnnduadnninbivas 4,667 508 
Other forms (mostly refuse lac)...... 37,320 43,441 
SE cibitenistiintindiiainiedees 833,964 665,171 
DD” ssiticiistnpnuideidinnntaiien £1,755,000 £1,215,000 


Of the shellac exports, the United States of America took 
140,912 cwts. in 1937-38 (156,288 cwts. in 1936-37), 
the United Kingdom 104,977 cwts. (144,942 cwts.), 
Germany 50,345 cwts. (49,516 cwts.), and Japan 36,982 
cwts. (67,443 cwts.). Lac products, including shellac, 
have until recently found their principal outlet in gramo- 
phone records, while protective and insulating coatings 
constitute the next largest group of uses. It is in this 
category that applications such as varnishing the inside 
of shells, water tanks and tank steamers find a place. 
Shellac also forms the binding material for micanite and 
micafolium. Its re-armament uses are thus obvious. To 
stem the tide of competition from the synthetic resins, 
lac research conducted in India, in the United Kingdom 
and the United States is directed towards increasing the 
output and improving the quality of the natural product and 
discovering additional uses for the material either singly 
or in combination with synthetic resins. The outlook for 
shellac appears satisfactory, though the current price 
offers the producer little or no profit. 


* * * 


Lower Oil Output.— There have been reports from 
the United States this week that the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission, the oil control authority of the State of Texas, 
will re-impose the Saturday closing of the oil wells from 
September Ist. This decision will reduce oil operations in 
Texas (which supplies over 40 per cent. of production in 
the United States) to five days a week, Sunday closing 
having been in force since January. The curtailment 
of output in the United States was made necessary by the 
disappointing trend of consumption this year, as a result 
of which stocks of oil and oil derivatives have reached a 
dangerously high level. As the United States is responsible 
for nearly two-thirds of both the world’s oil production 
and consumption, output restriction in that country will 
affect world production. According to The Oil and Gas 
Journal, world production of crude oil in the first half of 
1938 reached 977,340,000 barrels, a decline of 8,050,000 
barrels, or 0.82 per cent., from the corresponding period of 
last year. This decline was due to the fall of 22,110,000 
barrels, or 3.6 per cent., to 597,050,000 barrels in the out- 
put of the United States. Apart from the United States, 
most of the leading producing countries, with the excep- 
tion of Mexico and Roumania, have increased their oil 
output this year. It now appears unlikely that the world’s 
output of oil in 1938 will equal production in the record 
year of 1937. 
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Dearer Platinum.—Last Monday the official price of 
platinum was raised by 15s. to £8 per fine ounce. The 
current price is £1 7s. 6d. per fine ounce above the lowest 
level of this year, which was in force between May 2nd 
and June 30th. The latest rise in prices was due to the re- 
vival of the hoarding demand for precious metals, par- 
ticularly gold. Although the International Nickel Company 
of Canada, the world’s leading platinum producer, pur- 
sues a price policy designed to sustain the vast increase in 
the regular industrial demand for the metal, the two re- 
cent increases are not without precedent. Late in 1936 and 
early in 1937, when speculators forced up the demand for, 
and the price of, platinum to an unreasonable level, the 
company for a time followed the rise in price, but ulti- 
mately reduced it sharply at short intervals, thus inflicting 
severe losses on the short-sighted bulls. The leading pro- 
ducers are unlikely, therefore, to allow the price to advance 
to a level at which regular industrial consumption would be 
adversely affected. 


* * * 


The World's Tobacco.—In 1936, the United 
Kingdom imported 37 million lbs. of tobacco, valued 
at rather over £4} millions. The consumption in the 
United States in the same year has been estimated at 
847 million lbs., of which more than half was smoked 
in the form of cigarettes. The steady increase in the 
consumption of cigarettes has indeed been the domi- 
nating factor in the tobacco trade since the war, and 
has been associated with a slow fall in cigar smoking. 
The consumption of cigarettes in the United States 
increased from 0:14 lb. per head in 1900 to 0-34 lb. 
in 1910, and exceeded 2 Ibs. per head in 1925. By 1936 
it had risen to 3-4 lbs. per head, when the consumption 
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of cigars fell to 1-02 Ib. per head from a peak of 1-87 ib 
in 1920, These changes in consumption, which hays 
occurred also in the United Kingdom, have brought 
considerable shifts in the type of tobacco produced, by 
stimulating the output of flue-cured tobacco, at the 
expense of fire- and air-cured varieties, which are used 
for cigars and pipe tobacco. India, China and the United 
States are the three largest growers of tobacco, as is shown 
by the table below which is taken from Tobacco 
Intelligence, a mew quarterly just published by the 
Imperial Economic Committee. 


PRODUCTION OF LEAF Tosacco 
(Million Ib.) 


ee 
| 1930 | 1932 | 1934 | 1936 | 1937 


tls ssa iadinihhecaballaaianitill | 1,301 | 1,319 | 1,160 © 1,369 | 1130 
BRUTEAG a ccccccccccccccccccccseoecs 116 | ; 101 103 | & 
Other Empire ........c.cccccceee | 101 123 | -T7 134 168 
Total Empire — .....+..- 1,518 1,529 1,378 1,606 1,397 
United States  .......ccceesesees | 1,648 | 1,017 | 1,082 | 1,155 | 1,553 
Soviet Union ............cc00000e0 | 285 340 | #379 
IN citinastthactianaltiantiibte 215 204 | 224 192 206 
TaD dsntelithasetshabindanthsilabiite 1442 | 134 | 149 142 
SID  cstccieeeateneeeaubaniniie 145 | 64 92 179 14l 
WEED accccssnaceseesansctsecoees i; 104 40 79 99 139 
I: animeatetinttasaietlelaneile | 129 | 102 | 100 97 
SIE  cctdecanpiaisensachiacins | 102 | 100 | 72 71 74 
GREY wccntciictoncsnseasdidensenheis | |; 89 | 933 950 938 
Total Foreign* ......... | 3,730 | 2,900 | 3,110 3,493 3,941 
LL 
World Total* ......... | 5,248 | 4,429 | 4,488 5,099 5,338 
SS SS SS 
II i catecintitecnteeenes t ¢ | 1,327 1,404 t 


+ Excludi China. t Not available; 1936 production included in total. 
t Not availabie. 


The United States consumes two-thirds of its 
domestic crop, but, even so, exports four times as much 
as any other country. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 





THERE are indications of a modest 
seasonal improvement in the volume of 
new business secured by industry, but 
the buying movement has not yet 
gained much momentum in the princi- 
pal branches of activity. Many sections 
of the iron and steel market are still 
congested by stocks, while the expecta- 
tion of a reduction in prices at the end 
of the year is also holding up business, 
There has been some improvement in 
orders for coal in anticipation of the 
usual autumn increase in prices, but 
export business remains dull. In the 
cotton trade, the uncertain outlook for 
raw material prices is adversely affect- 
ing turnover. The position of the prin- 
cipal industries as well as the general 
business trend are discussed in the 
Trade Supplement accompanying this 
week’s issue of The Economist. 


Coal 


Cardiff. — The Cardiff coal market 
shows little or no change. Current in- 
quiries are very restricted. As the col- 
lieries produce well up to their author- 
ised quotas, stocks are heavy at the 
dock, railway and colliery sidings. 
Shipments have recovered from the 
holiday slackness and last week totalled 
361,600 tons, compared with 323,900 
tons the previous week. They are still, 
however, about 15 per cent. below the 
volume of trade in the corresponding 
period last year. The market in coke 
is weaker, and best and good foundry 
qualities have been marked down 2s. 6d. 
te 42s. 6d. and 32s. 6d. per ton, re- 
spectively. It is reported that 84,000 
tons of the Portuguese Railways order 
for 220,000 tons for delivery between 
November, 1938, and March, 1939, has 
been placed in Germany, but that no 
decision has yet been reached in respect 
of the balance of 136,000 tons. 


Sheffield .— Although the output of 
industrial coal has been restricted, it is 
fully equal to demand, and prices are 
barely steady. Public utility require- 
ments are easily met, and there is a 
slight weakening of the demand for 
locomotive fuel. There is rather more 
activity in household coal, stocking 
orders coming along in the expectation 
of higher prices next month, Merchants 
expect a general rise of 1s. 8d. per ton 
(with perhaps half a crown in best 
qualities) on September Ist, when 
winter contract prices come into opera- 
tion. 

Coke continues in dull request. Large 
patent-oven and graded coke of apple 
and walnut sizes for local works realise 
27s. per ton at depots. 

Export trade is dull, with no indica- 
tion of early improvement. Demand for 
bunkers is disappointing and there is 
next to nothing doing in coke. Prices 
show no further change. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Business _ is 
quiet on the coal markets of this area 
end, apart from a few small orders 
booked by Scandinavian consumers, 
there is little activity. Northumberland 
steam collieries are slightly better placed 
for prompt and forward delivery, home 
consumers taking more interest. 
Durham is experiencing a very quiet 
period, and in the absence of an im- 
provement in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, collieries producing coking coal 
are likely to have a difficult time. 
Patent-oven coke remains steady in the 
export section, but in the home market 
supplies are abundant. 


* 
Workington.—The output of the 
coking plants exceeds the quantity that 
can be marketed, and industrial fuel 
is not in good demand. As the Irish 


and local landsale markets are also 
quiet, most of the collieries are losing 
a shift @ week, but prices are un- 
changed. ‘ 


Glasgow.— The market is only 
noderately brisk, for while the seasonal 
tendency to expansion in demand is in 
evidence, the improvement is far from 
uniform. Declining activity in various 
trades at home and abroad seems to be 
offsetting the seasonal improvement. 
The collieries contrive to work fairly 
steadily, but only a reduction in the 
volume of production prevents stocks 
from accumulating. Round coal is 
freely offered for prompt shipment, and 
is slowly taken up, while washed smalls 
maintain a steady position, supplies 
being affected by the reduction in total 
coal output. Shipments are still run- 
ning below the level of a year ago, and 
the reduction to date is now 1,343,000 
tons, this decline relating to both ex- 
port and coastwise business. In_ the 
home market the takings of various 
branches of industry are fairly active, 
but stocking of house coal proceeds 
slowly, and the public utility under- 
takings have on some days recently sus- 
pended deliveries, having accumulat 
adequate supplies for the time being. 


[ron and Steel 


London. — The weekly report of 
the London Iron and Steel Exchange 
indicates that the volume of inquiry 
and business shows a tendency to ¢X 
pand. During the next week or wa 
however, holiday conditions will stil 
have an adverse influence upon busi- 
ness. There is a firmer undertone !" - 
markets due to the belief that a reviv? 
in demand will take place in the early 
autuma. 
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In the pig-iron market, after a pro- 
longed period of inactivity, consumers 
are showing slightly more interest and 
not only has there been some inquiry, 
but a few contracts have been placed 
for delivery in the third quarter. There 
are still considerable stocks of pig iron 
to be worked off, but these have been 
greatly reduced during the past few 
months. 

The semi-finished steel market re- 
mains congested with accumulations of 
British and foreign steel, although the 
process of absorption has eased the 
situation. In some cases consumers have 
so far reduced the reserves in hand that 
the demand for British material has 
shown signs of improvement. The 
situation, however, is not likely to be- 
come normal until towards the close of 
the vear as heavy stocks have still to 
be liquidated. 

Business in the finished steel depart- 
ment of the market is quiet, for most 
consumers have covered their forward 
requirements and are working: upon 
material received against existing con- 
tracts, Inquiry has broadened of late, 
particularly in the lighter branches. Ex- 
port business fails to develop strength 
and overseas buyers appear reluctant to 
enter into fresh commitments. 

* 


Sheffield. — The volume of business 
in the iron and steel market shows no 
expansion, although here and there 
there are inquiries which suggest that 
business may improve after the holi- 
days. Forge and foundry pig iron trans- 
actions are few and unimportant, relat- 
ing chiefly to replacement. Stocks both 
at furnaces and works are heavy. De- 
mand for basic pig iron has slackened. 
Business in hematites is quiet, but a 
few inquiries are reported. The finished 
iron position is unchanged. 

Basic steel billet requirements are 
fairly satisfactory, but business in acid 
billets has eased. Small bars and stain- 
less steel sheets are good features, and 
rather more active conditions prevail 
in structural steel. The general position, 
however, compares poorly with that of 
six months ago. 

Few of the steel furnaces in this dis- 
trict are now working at capacity, al- 
though the demand for the more 
expensive makes shows no heavy de- 
cline. The heavy engineering sections 
of local industry are well employed, 
armament work accounting for much 
employment. Many of the lighter 

anches are now working short time. 


* 


Middlesbrough. — Steelworks re- 
sumed operations this week, but there 
was no large accumulation of specifica- 
tions. Structural steel requirements are 
fairly heavy, but further orders to re- 
Place existing contracts would be wel- 
comed, Semi-finished steel is in little 
demand, for the stocks which re-rollers 

ve accumulated have not yet been 
used up. 

There is a little more demand for 
Pig iron as foundries in this area and 
users in the Midlands are resuming 
Operations, but transactions are small 
and it is anticipated that business will 
be of a hand-to-mouth nature until 
towards the end of the year, when prices 
of pig iron and steel may be revised. 

Iron and steel scrap business remains 
dormant, but in this case the official 
Prices are about due for revision; the 
€xisting official prices only apply until 
the end of next month. Foreign ore 


m™Ports are being further reduced. 
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Blast-furnace coke is in abundant sup- 
ply, with demand limited owing to the 
reduced number of furnaces in opera- 
tion. 


* 

Workington. — The position on the 
North-West Coast hematite pig-iron 
market has deteriorated. The two fur- 
naces lighted at Ulverston in April last 
year have been put out of blast, and 
there _Temain in operation between 
Workington and Barrow only six fur- 
naces. Nevertheless, production is in 
excess of needs, and stocks, estimated 
to exceed 100,000 tons, continue to rise. 
Deliveries to the Midlands and Scot- 
land are not considerable and those to 
South Wales represent a very meagre 
tonnage. Local consumption, too, has 
declined and it will fall further if, as 
is expected, activity slows down at the 
rolling mills at Workington and 
Barrow. Any revival, when it comes, 
must be of a halting character, for it 
will take six months at least to get rid 
of the iron lying on the ground. Prices 
are unchanged. The outlook in the steel 
trade is discouraging. Hardly any new 
business is being booked, and the mills 
are on short time. Native ore, at 
24s. 6d. f.0.t., is in smaller request and 
one of the mines has been closed. 

* 

Glasgow. — Business is still quiet, 
but there are more inquiries on the 
market and makers and manufacturers 
in the West of Scotland are apparently 
receiving a very fair proportion of the 
resulting business. Here, as elsewhere, 
there is little business being placed by 
Overseas buyers. Firms engaged in all 
branches of engineering in Glasgow are 
well employed and some important 
contracts have been placed within the 
past week with marine engineers and 
makers of machinery. A high rate of 
output is maintained in practically all 
branches in this district. 

* 

Cardiff. — Production in the tin- 
plate industry continues at less than 
37 per cent. of capacity, compared with 
over 67 per cent. in the week ended 
August 14, 1937. There has been a 
marked increase in shipments after the 
holidays, and in the week ended August 
18th exports totalled 6,182 tons, against 
4,964 tons in the corresponding period 
last year. Stocks in the dock ware- 
houses have consequently been reduced 
by nearly 50 per cent. The market for 
sheets is quiet, but the number of fur- 
naces in blast still remains at four, com- 
pared with six a year ago. Prices are 
nominally unchanged. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). — Business 
has been featureless and unimportant 
in all sections of the market. From a 
producer’s point of view the position 
in Lancashire tends to become worse. 
Sentiment remains distinctly bearish. 
Only minor changes have taken place 
in raw cotton prices. Business has been 
at a deadlock owing to uncertainty con- 
cerning the policy of the United States 
Government in respect of a loan to 
farmers. Varied reports have been re- 
ceived with regard to the progress of 
the crop in America; the plants are 
doing well and high temperatures and 
dry weather are checking the boll 
weevil. Yield prospects have improved 
since the beginning of the month. 

Dullness has again prevailed through- 
out the yarn market. Only occasional 
sales have taken place in American 
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counts. _ There has been very little 
activity in Egyptian spinnings for home 
consumption, but useful orders have 
been secured for the Continent. The 
attempt to formulate a price agree- 
ment for ring spinners using Egyptian 
cotton is discussed on page 429. 

In the weaving branch there have 
been more indications of weak selling 
by manufacturers. Cases have been re- 
ported of producers accepting very low 
prices in order to prevent the stoppage 
of more looms. So far as export trade 
is concerned, the contracts arranged 
have all been for small quantities. 
Regular styles have been purchased to 
a moderate extent for the home trade. 
Further contracts have been reported 
for the Government. 

* 

Jute (Dundee).-— News regarding 
the new jute crop continues unsatisfac- 
tory, and sellers are maintaining their 
prices for the fibre at a fairly high 
level, much too high in comparison 
with the prices ruling for yarns and 
cloth. It is estimated in some quarters 
that as much as 25 per cent. of this 
season’s crop has been damaged as the 
result of flooding in the jute-growing 
areas. It is variously stated in private 
forecasts that the yield of the crop will 
be between 8,500,000 bales and 
9,500,000 bales, compared with 10 
million bales last season, though the 
acreage has been increased this year by 
about 300,000 acres. The total area 
sown, under normal conditions, should 
yield over 11 million bales. 

The Indian jute mills are still 
struggling with the problem of over- 
production. Only two mills, owning 
one-half per cent. of the looms, are still 
refusing to sign the agreement drawn 
up by the Association. Prices for Cal- 
cutta goods have fallen because of the 
delay in concluding an agreement, and 
the excess production must lead to a 
further increase in stocks, particularly 
of hessians. The season for sackings is 
coming on and a reduction in stocks 
of these can be expected. 

The price of Daisee-2/3 full group is 
now £18 17s. 6d. per ton and of Tossa- 
2/3 £19 15s., October-November. Sub- 
stantial purchases have been made of 
Daisee, ex-warehouse Dundee, and for 
near shipment, and up to £20 has been 
paid for assortment. Business in yarns 
and cloth remains very quiet and prices 
are nominal. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


AMERICAN commodity markets were 
firmer at the end of last week, but 
there have been no developments in the 
last few days. Grain prices were 
steadier, with smaller offerings from 
Russia, but the outlook remains bearish. 
Cotton prices have slowly declined, but 
rubber, copper and lead were marked 
up on the week. Moody's daily index 
of American commodity prices stood 
unchanged compared with last week at 
143.1 (December 31, 1931 100); its 
fluctuations have been very small in the 
current week. 


Metals 


Copper.— After falling to £39 
12s. 6d. per ton, standard cash copper 
improved substantially under the in- 
fluence of the better Wall Street advices 
and closed the week at £40 7s. 6d. per 

(Continued on page 434) 
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Aug. 17, Aug 24, 


1933 
CEREALS AND MEAT 


GRAIN, ete.— 
¥ re an oe 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 ib. ......... 
Eng. — BV HEL CM.  canceesee 7 
Liv. Oct., per cental .......0000- 5 
Flour, per 280 lb.— 

Scraights, djd London —.......0. 27 

Manitoba, ex store ....... genaaens { > 
Barley, Eng. Gaz. av. ....0.ss0.00-0 10 
Oats, ee 7 
Maize, La Plata, ‘landed, ‘480 1b. .. 29 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, PCr CWL....0s 9 
MEAT— 

Beet, per 8 lb.— 4 
English long sides............+++ { 5 
Argentine chilled hinds .... { : 

Mutton, per 8 lb.— 

English wethers  ..........00++: { : 
N.Z. frozen wethers —.....+.-- + ; 

Lamb, per 8 ib.— 4 
EZ: GORBOR. cevcccscecescsnceenge 5 

Pork, English, per 8 1b, ........- ; 

BACON (per cwt.)— 

BITE. snsccbuksrienssusesnseasennne 102 

DINIED: <cuntnbenngasnaiigiiennicaing a 

BS. caiitascccnentepnennenneneiae 99 

96 

Irish sere eereesecsesseeeseseereeseeres 4 103 

HAMS (per cwt.)— . 
ee re 4 ae 

SD TI © ccinntintninnnsvncers 100 

OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— 

PID seccnnsccnotncnsnncsesanene 116 
ee 120 
ED ccnncccuntstanascosntasnanaces 127 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— j 7 
RAED - cencpasssovenncncsovnninan 1 80 
New Zealand ........cssesseesess: . 
English Cheddars ......ssssse00: . 
if 50 
SPU cnantncescncccunnecsncsnens 56 
COCOA (per cwt.)— - 
Accra, g-t Creer eeseereccecescscosocsss \ 25 
36 

RD: - ssiccuntecrscsictervnnsntns \ 44 

35 
GED |. cosnccnssnsnceisonnsnnsnnee 37 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 

eS GE GD BEE, cccccsscnsersee 31 

Costa Rica, medium to good ot : 

Kenya, medium « .....0..cccccsesee < 

EGGS (per 120)— 
English (15-1512 Ib.) ........0-.- Ee 
Danish (1519 Ib.) ............. we 
FRUIT— 
Oranges, S. African boxes ...... 2 


Brazilian Peras . boxes { . 


Lemons, Naples ........ lg boxes { 4 
Sicilian box:s/ 14 


op NENBAREED none eens 


Apples, Amer. (var.)...... 


Grapes, Almeria ......... barreis 


Grapefruit, S. African............ 
LARD (per cwt.)— 
Irish, finest bladders 


seeetecereee 


TTB. ccccoccseveccessoee eesesececeoees 
- (Duty paid) ... 


- (Duty paid) ... 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English King Edward ............ { 


SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
are 96°, prpt. shi 
cif. U.K./Cont. oo. 


Yellow Crystals ............... 18 
cso heacii ae = 


j 
» Californian = 9° 
Boxes | 12 
{ 
{ 


woorooco we’ 


CSCC CO CHRD COOH DN SD 


SS SSS ous cous seve 


0 102 


ooo 


* CWOCAWOA CeCQaoan ooocooer oocoooow coooocoo os 


oo: 


acco oo’: 


aco 


* Weeks ended Aug. 11th and 18th. 
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116 
120 
135 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Aug. 17, Aug. 24, 


933 1938 1938 
SUGAR (per cwt.)-—<cont. - é ~ : 
CUSTIET 2.c.cccccecessece eocsconces ie 
i Granulated ......cccccccccccceseee 20 0 " 2 ®@ 
a. | 19 0 19 0 
6 Home Grown..........00.-000+ -Y 19 3° 19 3 
: | TEA* (Auction Average) (per Ib.— tee nines 
wae a 
0 STEED :csshtnmabinibiniddaensiiiiets ’ 44-75 = (14°79 
0 iene ciate oad "42-12 12-00 
6 UIBATD ccccccccnccccccccccsccoccntes ° 10-63 10 60 
: AUT we ovnseeceennceeeanneeee 1-71 11-55 
i Eee - l 2 
ate | TOBACCO (per Ib.)— 4 24 
. Virginia. stemmed and un-f 0 8 0 8 
i stemmed, common to fine . 2 6 2 6 
} Rhodesian stemmed and un- f 0 9 09 
: SIE dctnsconscouncsaadsanvaues 1 10 1 10 
Nyasaland stemmed and un- { 0 7 07 
; SION ccnsintsenssenianenonnces 1 4 ; ; 
Stemmed .........+ ; : 20 
8 East Indian 05 05 
0 Unstemmed........ a -"s 
s 
: | TEXTILES 
10 COTTON ( Ib.) — d. d. 
4 i Raw, Mid-American seeninsmeusainn 4:78 4°73 
! - —e steneet > : = 
0 op aR, BAG. cccccccccccece : . 
0 Yarns, 32’s Twist ............. cane 95 914 
0 — ll eee 1014 101g 
60’s Twist (Egyptian) .. 1714 17\4 
0 Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds., ss & «. ¢@ 
0 ox 32’s at rte 16 9 16 7 
» 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 
0 | 19x 19, 32’s & 40's 23 0 23 0 
0 | » 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
0 B26 BE, BP Pi cccocescce 9 9 9 9 
0 » 39 in. ditto, 37l2 yds., 
FLAX 06 2¢ 8S, Ghee BO. ccoccocee Z 10 8 9 
r ton s. 8. 
| Li a i 65 «0 &, 0 
} vonian eesccoceccecs eeseceseces 66 0 66 10 
| mma TED osctccsecesnccnessecneese 67 0 67 0 
0 Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ........ 9 0 9 0 
o | “iain PC. 7 0 70 0 
¥ Manilla, Aug.-Oct. “J2”...... 21 0 21 0 
JUTE (per ton)— 
0 Native 2a c.i.f. H.A.R.B., 
0 PR OE, cccoscccoccnsanveccee {3/9 19/17/6 
0 Daiset 2/3 cif. Dundee, Oct.- ; 
‘ Sik sieacheshaptennenschianegpetinns ig/15/0 18/17/6 
0 SISAL, (per ton)— & . & 
0 African, Aug.~-Oct. seececocesecccee ‘17 0 17 0 
6 SILK Ib.)— ia & @& 
0 = inadivedieanetin savtonennnie ° : ; : : 
Japan eee eeeeeeee erence eeeeeeeeeereee 7 9 8 0 
$ , 80 80 
3 Italian, raw, fr. Milan .......... - 7 3 73 
; WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. 
English, Southdown, greasy .... 1212 1219 
0 » Lincoln hog, washed... il ll 
0 porastend, scd. super conte, a a 
greasy, su’ 
0 N.Z., greasy, half halt-bred ed 50- - aS 
0 ” 
; Merinos a AVETAZES 2....0000: ae B72 
” 8 eoses 
0 Crossbred 48's .......... ntesmeene 16 16 
» FD epocccocennecescenees 15\2 15!2 
0 
6 
3 MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— . . » . 
° Welsh, best Admiralty ............ a. ae 6 
0 Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne . : : . : 
; Sheffield, best house, at pits ...4 32 0 22 0 
0 IRON AND STEEL ton)— 
6 Pig Cleveland No. 3, d/d. ...... 109 0 109 0 
6 Bars, Middlesbrough pagkumbamnane 265 0 265 0O 
Steel rails, heavy .......0cccccceses 202 6 202 6 
= BRITE actsceiscchsbebatl perbox 21 6 21 6 
: NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
39/16/3 40/7/6 
° tandard cash ......scecscecesees 3918/9 40/8/9 
/ /12/ 
: ete sncthtdionsbisnetel 40/3/9 40/13'9 
in— 
Standard 192/15/0 192/10/0 
3 CRED cccrcoscessscosoces 13/960 1133/00 
Three months /10/0 
6 a ¢ Seeeeeewerereeneer 194 /0/0 193 /15) 0 
° Se 13/18/9 14/7/6 
eeeeee CeCe ee eee eeeeree 10/0 
if Blt, pie sesseenesseseessesees 16/0/0 — 16/10/0 
37g — Sea-~ 13/2/6 13/1/3 
4 rr Sepertnapoaasoneesiasreseninns 13/5/0 13/2/6 
4le Aluminium, and bars ..... 94/0/0 94/0/0 
458 ~ CLS oes aee ae 102/0/0 
i /0/0 
6 Nickel, home and export ........4 180/0/0 185/0/0 
6 Antimony, Chinese .............. 50/0/0 50/0/0 
8. 8. 
‘ 56 0 57 0 
412 Wolfram, Chinese ......per unit{ 39 ° » 0 
s. d. s. 
. Platinum, refined .........per oz. ait 13/910. 
; Quicksilver ............ per 76 Ib. { ie 1318/0 


August 27, 


1938 


Aug. 17, Aug. 2 
1938 IG 3y" 


% dg, 
GOLD, per fine ounce ............... 142 4) 142 5 


“ven (per ana 





FOO ORR O POOH eee eee es 1 7716 l Ty 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d sit 
in paper bags 20 to ton (free, soar 
4-ton loads and upwards ...... 42 
<5 per ton 
CHEMICALS— sd oad 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5°% “A : : ! 0 
“4 Uy 
a 22 62 
” sees 0 3 0 ; 
a I ONE ects ecec oe 685 
0 6 06 
» Tartaric, English, less 59,4 | L f 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl ........... 220° 2 oS 
Ammonia, carb. ............ ton { 2000 ame 
Sulphate .........0..... 7/140 ile 
Arsenic, iceseiecat perton 35 we 350.0 
Se Sore | 
Borax, gran. ..... sococee PETCwt 13 6 3 0 
» powder guneeneideteneccceess 15 0 15 90 
Nitrate of soda ......... percwr. 8 0 89 
Potash, Chlorate, net ............ 9 * ; ; 
» Sulphate ...... per cwt. +4 0 Wo 
Ss 0 0 Wo 
Oda Bicarb. ..... seneuks ing 0 ll 8 
NIN taccavederecsinic’ per cwt. : : : ; 
Sulphate of Copper...... per ton 18/10/0 18/109 
COPRA (per ton)— 
S.D. Strats, Coif. ccccccsesseeses  10/17/6 10/18/9 
HIDES (per ib.)— ~¢ 46 
Wet salted, Australian ............ 7a 9% 
L 0 4%3 0 4; 
@ 35 0 3 
PN EI ancstcocdsannseereeces { O 3, 0 3% 
S 0 454 0 45 
RN siaciactaniansaciachnn peegneccess L05 05 
Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... {3% 3% 
Market Hides, Manchester— 0 43 0 45 
Best heavy ox and heifer ...... O 53g 0 5 
Sf 0 43 0 4% 
Best cow. ....... sevenerensesenseoree) Ql) 0 dy 
O 4% 0 5 
Best Calf... sssssessesssereeneenes { 0 62 0 6% 
INDIGO (per Ib.)— s 5 0 5 9 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine sae 6 0 $0 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— +e 
. 1 0 
Sole Bends, 8/14 1b, esses T1119 
. 20 20 
Bark Tanned Sole .s.sese{ 349 31) 
Shoulders from DS Hides ......4 9 $ 9 
0 7p 0 7 
» Eng. or WS do. moon . eT S 
; 5 + 
: 06 06 
» Eng. or WS do. sing ee ts 
: : 1 0 1 0 
Dressing Hides issseeeeme{ | 8 13 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 tb. per doz.{ 3 § {5 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
Motor Spirit No. 1, London ... . sss 
Petroleum, Amer. rfd.bri.Lond. 010 01 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts 
ex. instal. Thames— oe 
PUREENOD cocclasccccseubieeiencceeen 4809 Sig 8 Fu 
DT csttionemmnmnns O8ey 8 He 
ROSIN (per ton)— 14/2/6 13/159 
AMETICAD ..csecseererees jevianenseh OF 5/0 18,00 
BER (per Ib. s. ds d 
me nib MFcheet severe 0 Tihs 0 Bip 
Fine hard Para .. sane «OCU UN 
SHELLAC (er owt)— 39 0 9 8 
TIN Orange ....scccecseereecereeeeeeS 42 QQ 42 0 
ios. a 2.8 $ 
TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s 3X8 ......perstd. 21 10/0 21/100 
21exX7 21/0/0 21/0 
8/10/0 18/10/0 
2/10/0 22/10/0 
3/10/0 13/100 
5/0/0 35/00 
5/0/0 25/0/0 
0/12/0 12/0 
; 0/60 9/6/0 
English Ash Planks 2 0/70 97/0 
VEGETABLE O28 Oar we -_- 31/7/6 21/159 
epasees cmmapbusetsee ‘O10 33) 
Rape, ined cecscoccees cvcsseeees 33 3/0 19/00, 
eeeeeeere . 15/0 15) 2 
Coconut, crude .....+.++ svenene a 50 14/000 
BR sonic, ererevesensees srsssvoseer T0106 9/216 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 10/15/0 11/00 
La Plata, Aug. eeeee eeceeree 10/0 12 39 
eevee 12/0/0 
cb eeeneeeeeneeeesenees a Sr 4 
Turpentine .........+++ percwt, 32 ,* 


t These prices are for fuel oil for inland consum yehicles—and do 09 
include the G onsumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road 
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COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Coal 


Coat Output (000 tons) 


| Week ended Jan.—July 

j won = - = _ 
District Aug. | Aug. 
o 13, 1937 1938 
1938 1938 


Northumberld.| 209°5 278-3) 8,265-1) 7,878°4 





ham ...... | 403-6 604-2) 19,166: 3) 19,252°1 
Yorkshire | 477-4 781-1 26,419-7) 25,1338 
os, Cheshire} | 
rand Wales,, 145-9| 319-31 10,394: ‘ 10,296 -9 
Derby, Notts& | 
Leicester... | 328 8-2] 581-6 19,728: 1) 19,5240 
Stafis, Worcs, | 
Salop & War- | A 
WICK ...+,+00. | 37-7, 344-5) 11,9972! 11,962°1 
South Wales &| 
Monmouth | 221-7, 676-6 22,157-2/22,040-8 
Other English | | 
districts* ... | 54:5) 114-5) 3189-4) 3,227-7 
Scoland...... | 574°4 564-8 18,498-8 17,672-9 


| 


Total ... |2,452°9) 4,264 —s 138109°7 


® lactading Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, 
and Kent. 


Cotton 


Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 


(7000 bales) 
Week Total 
ended Deliveries 
Variety S68 ae | ae cai 
g. 1, | Aug. 1, 
Aug. | Aug. | 1937- | 1938- 


12, | 19, 
\Aug. 20, Aug. 19, 
1938 he 1938 | 1937 | 1938 3 


| 








American ...... | 17-5 | 22-7 
Brazilian ......... | 3-31 38 
Peruvian, etc... | 1:2 | 2:1 
Egyptian sail 8-5 | 3:3 
Sudan Sake] .., | 5-8) 2:7 
East Indian...... | 14:0 | 18:2 

Other countries 2:7; 1:6 

Total ...... | 52:8 | 54-1 

' 





Metals 


SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


Week ending 














| From Jan 
nap aleneaeee | 1 to Aug. 
Aug. 17, | Aug. 24, | 24, 1938 
1938 | 1938 | 
Tons Tons Tons 
9,750 6,250 306,525 
1,390 1,235 56,290 
5,900 6,000 226,150 
3,525 3,700 193,475 
U.K. Stocks 
| Aug. 13, | | Aug. 20, 
a | 1938 | 1938 
Copper (Br. official w’houses): | Tons Tons 
Kefined Co neerececnnsesesocesesees . 5,955 6,299 
7; IY siesitsnceucinine el es: 30,851 | 30,951 
in (London and a 7,473 5,699 


METALS—(cont.) 


TINPLATE INDUSTRY 


Week ended 
Aug. 14, Aug.6, Aug. 13, 


1937 
Production—per cent. of on eet 
COMBED  ccceccccceccess 67-07 Nil 36°76 
Week ended 
Aug. 19, Aug. 11, Aug. 18, 
1937 1938 1938 
Tons Tons Tons 


Shipments ............... 4,964 803 6. 
Stocks (warehouse and moe 
_ 3,861 3,480 1,950 


Thirty-three Weeks ended 
Aug. 19, 1937 Aug. 18, 1938 
Tons Tons 

265,852 158,334 


Foods 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
___ (000 quarters) 


| Weekended Season to 
4 Aug. Aug. , Aug. | Aug. 
| 20, | 21, | 20, 
1938 1938 1937 1938 


























From— 
N. America......... | 524 547° 1,143 1,607 
Argentina and | 
Uruguay.......... | 129 75 328 344 
Australia ............ | 263 263 525 852 
Russia........... » | 439 328 34 1,115 
Danube and dist. . 87 64 345 193 
iar acca 92) 80 171; 284 
Other Countries .. |... aid lll 
ee | 1,534 1,357 2,657 4,395 
o— 
Ra eaikieidgietaies | 368 277 708 1,032 
RE ciendiiaiie | 479 468 509 1,414 
France... | 28 49 12 °° 85 
Belgium .........00 | 128 101] 268 379 
RS niscuriusinée | 157 56 95 313 
ON Mi vcitinbaniszinnis | ase 2 53 10 
SI sc ccccancdenne j 38) 55 71 105 
Scandinavia ........ |  ... ‘aa 75 25 
Austria, etc.. | 55 40 63, 139 
Other European | 
Countries ........ | 72' 109 150 204 
Ex-European | | 
Countries ........ | 209 200: 653 689 
ee I xvucecseacsin | 1,534 1,357 2,657 4,395 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
Maize MEAL 
(7000 quarters) ae 
| Week ended Puen Aes. lto 
From | Aug. , Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 


13, | 20, | 21, | 20, 
| 1938 | 1938 1937 | 1938 














Argentina ............ -) 257; 219,/17,617 4,084 
Atlantic America ... 547; 352 4 8,990 
Danube Region ...... 30 18 1,898 2,030. 
S. & E. Africa.......0 21) 8 1,244 297 
Indo-China, etc. ... 68) 58 113, 668 
creas 923. 655 20,876 16,069 
OTHER Foops _ ie a 
| Week ended 
! Aug. J 13, Aus, 20, 
| 1938 | 1938 
ee = 
BeXrrivals in London (bal | | 
rrivals in London (bales 
NII binnshiatntetsnennees . | 14,064 | 14,637 
Canadian ....cccccceseee socoee | 4,180 | 4,325 
TIED scoveescscescesoccsensce | NOT | «(2,508 
Lithuanian ........+. coceese «| 1,508} 1,435 
REED . whaceteaempuinncnnves + | 2644) 2,735 
A: 
Movements in Lond. (bags): 
BMG cs cacscccccveccccesscese | 26,213 | 14,473 
D/d for home consumption | 12,928 | 15,102 
TD avcagecosegexesicces 35 | 445 
____ Stocks, end of week ......__ 162,2 159,604 


OTHER Foops—(cont.) 
| Week ended 


| Aug. 13, Aug. 20, 


| 1938 1938 
COFFEE : ' 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) | 
B Landed ......... 155 |} £5 
» D/d for home consn. | 43 100 
99 supers “dof eneeuses ial | eee 
x Stocks, end of week.. 
a ~ S. American: | — — 
I idaccdiveakiaccxse 688 | 3 
D/d for home consumption 1,948 i 
ee aves ached gesonees 1,452 1,677 
i re | 126,762 3,6 
Other kinds—Landed...... | 395 | * 337 
» D/dforhomeconsn. 3,339 | 3,380 
papas jae 703 | 3683 
%0 send of week. | 2 
on | 86,241 82,023 
~— at Smithfield (tons) : | | 
aaa a | 7,344, 1,015 
Beef and veal ............00 | 4,022 | 495 
Mutton and lamb ......... | 2,335 | 316 
Pork and bacon ............ | 536 103 
Poultry, €00. ....s0ceccceoccees | 451! 101 
SuGar: | 
Movements, London and | 
Liverpool] (tons): | 
I, icnstarerrcsene bbiienete | 2,299 | 17,848 
I ncseksaubadeissnes | 13,875 | 14,999 
Stocks, end of week ...... 233,123 | 235,678 
Tea :* | 
Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs.) : | 
PRIMES “winceincintescsendvas | 29,899 | 35,771 
i Niinctacsemnavbienenes | 9,206 | 10,264 
CN crisincccctiecainenss | 29,522 | 28,205 
DIED cncomemeneverernnenenee | 4,477 | 2,549 
I veaxidananiinennaes | 1,324 1,193 
MI cctcisesevntciadocinia | 3,364 1,626 
PE 'ssacendicieanwtcle | 77,792 | 79,608 


+ Weeks ended Aug. 11th and 18th. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


Week ended 


Aug. 13, | Aug. 20, 


1938 | 1938 
a adathamaoae a fs a 
ate tons | 2,565 | 3,262 
Delivered ..........-scecsssees tons | 1,025 1,351 
Stocks, end of week ....... tons | 97,456 99,367 
! 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
(000 tons) 


| Week ended |From Jan. 1 to 


; ; 
, Aug. re | Aug. | Aug. 
13, | 20, | 21, | 20, 














1938 | 1938 1937 1938 
| | | 
Argentine to— 
U.K. and Orders | 1:1 0:3 354°4 194-9 
Continent ......... 15-3 | 8:1 390°4 433-5 
U.S.A. and Canada| 15:1 | 5-6 567-°7 224-7 
Australia, Brazil, | 
SN eabecnninatiiens |... | 0-4) 13-0 | 13-6 
Calcutta to— ; 
U.K. and Orders... | 7:9 | 0:6 | 84:5 | 70:4 : 
Continent ......... . “ae ft ae fT Ore ee 
Bombay to— 
U.K. and Orders... | 8:3 | 4°6 | 29°8 104°6 : 
Continent ......... | O3!] .. | 94] 3-8 
DRRROR May ccf ten | cee cee | tee 
India to— | | 
Australia, etc....... | 4:0 | 10-7 | 10-4 
Re as iitciansccnces | Db keesrel 
Sundries ...cccccccosece | tous | 
< Ls | 52:0 | 19°6 1465-1 1056'8 


| 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES | 


Aug. 17, Aug. 24, 


1938 1938 

GRAMS cf 4 ow Cents Cents 
heat, Chicago, § sercesees 6.314 62 
Winnipeg, entnasene 3 7 

ats, Chicago, Sept. ....c..000. 2278 2358 

Rye, Chicago, SU nesanianinds’ * 407g 
arley, W.nnipeg, WOR, sacdedaies 375g 38 

METALS (per Ib.) — 
©pper, N.Y, , Domestic spot... 9-6712 9:72le 


Producers’ export 10:00 10:05 


Aug. 17, Aug. 24, 


Aug. 17, Aug. 24, 


1938 1938 19 38 — 
Ib. Cents Cents ‘ Cents ents 
ME NY Strate apot stevwnba 43°10 43°60 MISCELLANEOUS (per ib.)—cont. 
ime N. he oot EES: 4:90 4:90 aa a eee : ” : 33 
4°75 4°75 rd, Chicago, Sept........-.0 . 
never East _—— Petroleum, Mid-cont. oem 
ISCELLANEOUS (per Ib. 33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 
ec NY as per 5-2 5-16 I. scsiniacniasesetraces 116 116 
Coffee, N.Y. Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 151316 l6!2 
” Rio, No. ees ise 51g 51g Do. do. Sept. 151336 1612 
Santos, } se Valadoods Tig 77 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., F 
Cotton, N.Y.,Am. mid., spot... 8°40 8-32 96 deg., spot shathabdandmeennne 2:75 2:80 








” ch een. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





CHUNGLOON RUBBER ESTATE (1932). 
LIMITED 


INCREASED CROP 
A CHEAP PRODUCING ESTATE 


The sixth ordinary general meeting of the Chungloon Rubber 
Estate (1932), Ltd., was held, on the 23rd instant, at Winchester 
House, London, E.C., Mr E. B. Ridsdel, chairman of the company, 
presiding. 

Mr W. A. K. Igoe, representing the secretaries (Messrs E. B. 
Ridsdel and Company, Limited), read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman said:—Gentlemen,—The report and accounts having 
deen in your hands for the past week, with your permission I will take 
them as read. 

At the annual general meeting last year I directed your attention 
to the acquisition of the new area adjoining our estate. This 
property, consisting of 121.8 acres, of which 106 acres are planted, 
is now an integral part of our estate, and accounts for the difference 
in acreage as shown in this report, and the increase in the issued 
capital of the company by £4,000 to £29,077. 


REDUCED COSTS 


The increased acreage has had the effect of increasing our assess- 
ment by 49,000 lbs., and with last year’s release averaging 824 per 
cent., it will be obvious to you that the acquisition of the new 
property has been profitable. The higher output obtained has also 
had the effect of reducing the cost per lb. of rubber. 

The crop secured during the year amounted to 346,988 Ibs. of 
rubber, an increase of 107,265 lbs. on the crop harvested last year. 
Our f.o.b. cost for the year was 3d. per lb., and the all-in cost, 
including replanting expenditure, was 3.8d. per lb. These costs are 
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really very good, and we must congratulate ourselves on havin 
such a cheap producing estate. Of the crop harvested 318,898 “ 
were sold at a net price of 7d. per lb., as against 84d. last a 
This drop of 14d. per lb. in the price realised was fortunately ions 
than recovered owing to the increased export allowance. - 

After providing for all charges there is a net profit for the vear 
of £4,845, out of which an interim dividend of 4 per cent. ‘ws 
already been paid. There remains the sum of £3,682, which, added 
to the balance brought forward, leaves us £5,802 to deal wih 
We now recommend the payment of a final dividend of § per cent, 
which will absorb £1,454, leaving £4,348 to be carried formas 
as against £2,1 19 brought in. The liquid position is strong, as as 
in hand, rubber stocks and sundry debtors, less Creditors, total 
£7,836. 

The estate is in very good order and the general running co; 
are exceptionally low. Our harvest this year represented the very 
fine yield of 504 Ibs. per acre, and definitely marks Chungloon a; , 
first-class estate. The 26 acres of young rubber planted last yea 
are very healthy and growing well up to standard. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


With regard to the current year, the release was 60 per cent. from 
April to June, and 45 per cent. from June to September. We hop: 
the releases between September and March, 1939, will be mor 
favourable, but you will quite understand that with such a small 
allowance as 45 per cent. very small profits can be earned with 
the current selling price of rubber. 

I now move, “ That the directors’ report and statement of accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1938, together with the auditors’ 
report thereon, be and they are hereby approved and adopted.” 
I will ask Mr de la Bére to second this resolution, but before putting 
it to the meeting I shall be pleased to answer to the best of my 
ability any questions you may care to ask. 

Mr Rupert de la Bére, M.P., seconded the resolution, and it was 
carried unanimously. 

The proposed dividend was approved; the retiring director, Mr 
R. de la Bére, was re-elected; the auditors, Messrs Fitzpatrick, 
Graham and Company, were re-appointed, and the proceedings 


terminated with a vote of thanks to the staff in the East and to the 
directors. 


RR RR ee nner eee. 


(Continued from page 431) 





ton, a net gain of 11s. 3d. on last week’s 
close. The demand of consumers on 
both sides of the Atlantic continues to 
be small and speculative activity has 
again lost much of its recent strength 
so that the movements of the market 
are small. 
* 

Tin.—The tin market was dull 
for most of the week, and on Tues- 
Gay the price fell back to £190 10s. per 
ton. On Wednesday, however, the better 
advices from the other side of the 
Atlantic helped to improve sentiment, 
and the cash price staged a rally to 
£192 10s., a net loss of only Ss. on the 
week. Although warehouse stocks in 
this country now exceed 7,600 long tons 
and are thus at their highest level for 
years, Offerings of tin on the London 
Metal Exchange are very limited; de- 
mand is insignificant as a result of the 
very low rate of current consumption, 
so that the turnover on the tin market 
is showing a record low level. 

* 


Lead and Spelter.—Spelter closed 
ls. 3d. down at £13 1s. 3d. per ton, 
but lead showed a rise of 8s. 9d. to 
close at £14 7s. 6d. per ton. The decline 
in spelter was due to the great slack- 
ness in demand, while lead was sup- 
ported by reports of pending cartel 
negotiations and the publication of 
favourable American statistics. The 
cartel outlook is discussed in a special 
industrial note on page 429. Accord- 
ing to the American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics, stocks of lead in the United 
States fell by 9,100 short tons to 
154,200 short tons last month. 
Domestic production was reduced from 


35,000 short tons in June to 31,500 
short tons in July, while deliveries of 
the metal advanced simultaneously 
from 35,300 short tons to 40,600 short 
tons. The decline in United States 
stocks last month was the first major 
decline since September last, and fol- 
lowed a very small decline of 400 tons 
in the previous month. As far as can 
be ascertained, however, the favourable 
trend of these statistics has not beea 
fully maintained in August. 


Grains 


THE wheat market was steadier in the 
past week and prices have fluctuated 
round last week’s levels, without much 
change either way. Sales from Russia 
have diminished, and it is thought that 
the Canadian Wheat Board will not 
press sales with prices at their present 
levels, since they are paying 80c. per 
bushel to the growers. Sales in the 
United States are reported to be small 
in comparison with the size of the 
crop, as farmers are storing wheat with 
Government loans against a future rise. 
The low prices for Argentine maize 
early in the week led to renewed de- 
mand, and at the close, Plate agaii 
commanded a slight premium over 
American maize in near positions. 
Russian barley prices rose towards the 
end of the week owing to a withdrawal 
of supplies, but those of other varieties 
were little affected. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—Bacon prices declined 
at the end of last week by 3s. to 4s. per 
cwt., since when the market has been 
firm. Danish butter rose sharply in 


price during the week, but other prices 
have changed little. The limited sup- 
plies of meat at Smithfield met with a 
slow demand. 

* 

Colonial Produce.—There was a 
better demand for coffee and the 
smaller supplies of cocoa, and prices 
of both tended to rise during the week; 
a better sentiment was also noticed at 
the tea auctions. The sugar market has 
been steady. 


Fruit and Vegetables. — Potatoes 
sold steadily at unchanged prices. After 
a quiet trade at the end of last week, 
demand revived; English vegetables 
such as peas and beans rose in price, 
and plums, apples and pears were also 
in good demand. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds .— After some fe- 
covery in prices early in the week, 
demand again slackened, and prices are 
little changed compared with a week 
ago. The linseed market continues 
be dominated by the favourable reports 
of the new crops; refined cotton oil 
sells slowly at £21 per ton ex Hull. 

* 

Rubber.— After a period of quiet 
at the end of last week, demand im- 
proved and the price of standard sheet 
on the spot stood on Wednesday, 4 
Syed. per Ib., an increase of }d. to = 
per Ib. on the week. The demand, while 
not large, was mainly on manufac- 
turers’ account and speculative activit) 
was not obvious. 
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The Long - Term Unemployed 


In the following charts we present graphically some of the results of an inquiry by the Ministry of Labour into the age, duration of 
anemployment and geographical distribution of persons on the unemployment register on February 28, 1938. Except where otherwise stated, 
all the charts refer to persons on the register aged 18-64, who applied for unemployment benefit or allowances. The number of applicants 
at that date was about 95 per cent. of the total on the register. The first two charts on the left-hand side show the total numbers of male 
and female applicants divided according to duration of unemployment and the proportions of male applicants unemployed for different 
periods in September, 1929, and February, 1938. In the remaining charts we show the age and geographical distribution of men who last 
February had been unemployed for more than a year. The areas shown in the map are the administrative divisions set up by the Ministry ; 
of Labour, except that the area we have called “ London and Southern” includes three of the Ministry’s divisions, i.e. London, South 
Eastern and South Western. 


NUMBERS:1938 


s 
Thousands 5 200 400 600 


Men 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 

For the week ended August 20, 1938, total 
ordinary revenue was £19,570,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £12,497,000. Thus, 


excluding sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit accrued since April Ist last 1s 
£133,045,000, against a deficit of 


£,82,295,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE _ 
Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Revenue Esti- April 1, April 1,, Week Week 


















1937, to 1938, to ended ended 
1930 3o Aug. 21, Aug. 20, Aug.21 Aug.20 
S97") 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
~ ORDINARY ' { 
REVENUE | 
Inc. Tax ... $341150! 43,595) 43,302) 4,521 5,385 
Sur-tax 62,000 6,140 7,510 80) 150 
Estate, etc., 

Duties...... 88,000) 35,410 30,970! 1,420) 1,570 
Stamps...... 24,000 6,910 7,030 230 230 
N.D.«< 20,000 4,570 620 
Other In. | 

Rev. Duties 1,250 140 440 10 30 
Total I. Rev. 536,400 92,195 93,822 6,261) 7,985 
Customs ... 227,950 85,378 84,762 3,665 3,776 


Excise ...... 116,150, 44,700 44,500 6,749, 6,000 


a a ee 





Total Cust. 


and Excise | 344,100) 130,078 129,262 10,414 10,376 





—_— 


Motor j | 
Duties...... 36,000! 8,362) 8,219) ... | 

P.O. (Net 
Receipt) ... 8,670, 8,370, 6,440) 300} 300 

Preven | ee ok tne oe Las 

Crown Lds.| 1,330 500 520) 

Rec. from 

Sun. Loans 5,250 3,337 3,838, 375) 619 

Misc. Rec. | 10,500) 3,063, 2,298) 502) 290 

Total Ordin- | 

ary Revenue 944,650) 245,905 244,399 17,852) 19,570 

Sevr - BAL. | | i | j 
REVENUE | | 

Post Office | | 

and Broad- | | 
casting* ... | 80,442 25,330 27,260; 1,550: 1,350 








_ Total ... '1025092' 271,235 271,659: 19,402 20,920 





Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 























Ne | Esti. | Aprill, Aprili,, Week , Week 
| mate 1937,to 1938, to ended | ended 
1938-39 Aug.21, Aug. 20, Aug.21 Aug.20 
bs 1937 '| 1938 | 1937 1938 
ORDINARY | { | | | : 
EXPEND. | 
Int. & Man. 
of Nat. Dt. | 230,000} 96,527) 96,542 365 347 
Payments to | | 
N. Ireland | 8,900) 2,448 2,568! 
Other Cons. | } | | 
Fund Serv. | 5,239, 1,487) 1,254 
SS 244,139) 100,462 100,364, 365 347 
Supply Serv. +702409 221,850, 270,008 11,600 12,150 
Total Ordy. | 
Expend. ... §946548) 322,312) 370,372) 11,965 12,497 
SELF - BAL. | 
EXPEND. | 
P.O. and | | 
Broadcast- | | 
ing Votes | 80,442) 25,330) 27,260) 1,550) 1,350 


Total...... |1026990 347,642 397,632) 13,515 13,847 


* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 

t Excluding Post Office and Broadcasting and 
£112,900,00C under Defence Loans Act. 

¢ After concessions of £100,000 made during 
passage of Finance Act. 

§ After adding Navy and Air Supplementary Esti- 
mates, Consol. Fund increase under Eire Act and 
reduction by revised Civil Estimate (net increase, 
£2,150,000). 


After raising Exchequer balances by 
£178,202 to £2,852,974, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below, but 
excluding £2,000,000 received from Eire), 
reduced the gross National Debt by 
£8,895,000 to about £8,270 millions. 


WEERK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands) 
Net INCREASE IN Despr Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 

3°, Nat. Defence Treasury Bills ...... 7,190 
EAE cevecsescccenes Public Dept. Adv.... 2,200 
War Loan Acts...... 25 

P.O. & Tel. (Mon.) 
Acts 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to August 20, 1938, are shown 


below :— 
(£ thousands) 

Ordinary Exp. ... 370,372 , Ordinary Rev. ... 
Inc. in balances... 489 | Eire receipts* ... 
Gross borr.123,932 
Less 

Sinkg. Fds. 2,471 
Net borrowing ... 121,461 


370,861 370,861 


* Receipts under Sec. 2 (3) of Eire (Confirmation 
of Agreement) Act, 1938. 


FLOATING DEBT 


‘ 'C millions) 


244,400 
5,000 





| Waysand | 
| Treasury | Means | 
eer eee! Bee eae 
| ; in 
Date | | é. Bank ing ones 
| Ten- | Ta | Public) _ of Debt 
| der Pp | Depts., Eng- | 
1937 | | was 
Mar. 31 674°6* 23-5 698°1 on™ 
Aug. 21 568-0] 285:'0' 31-5 w.. | 884:5!) 316-5 
Dec. 31 889 -7* 39-4 | 55-7 (984-9 a 
1938 { | 
May 21 | 570-0 276*0' 41:8 ... | 887'8 317-8 
» 28 570-0 281-4 40:8 is 892-2 322:2 
June 4 575-0 308-7 43-9 2:0 929°6 352-6 
» 11 580-0 310-7, 41-6 j eee 932-3 352-3 
» 18 585-0 303-4 40-1 a 928-5 343-5 
» 25 583-0 305-7 44-7 ... | 933-4 350°4 
» 0 851-0* 42:4  41°5 934-9 ...* 
July 9 573-0 298-3 43-1 ... (914-5 341-4 
» 16 568-0 302-3 40-7 | 911-1 343-0 
» 23 | 568°0 304-1 37:2 | 1909-4 341-3 
» 30 565-0 309-1 46°6 wes =| 920-7, 355-7 
Aug. 6 560-0 320-1 44-2 eve 924-3 364:3 
» 13 555-0 298-4 44-1 we. (902-5 342-5 
» 20 555-0'296:2 41-9 soe (893-1) 338-1 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 

ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 

impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
ate floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 


cen ee liana in 








| Amount ge 

Sa a | Cent. 

| { | Ave All 

Date of | | | an man | ~ 
ender | Applied} | % | mini- 

Offered or | Allotted | mum 
| Rate 
1937 | | | 8 d. | 

Aug. 20 | 45-0 | 83-5 | 45:0 10 5:39 43 

Ores | 50-0 | 80°5 | 50-0 110 11-59 47 

| | } } 

May 13! 30-0 | 73-5 30°0 10 1:12! 29 
» 20!) 35:0 | 74:3 | 35-0 10 1-11! 35 
» 27; 6-0 69-0 | 45:0 10 9-37 57 

June 3 50:0 | 83-1 | 50-0 12 1-04 51 
» 10) 50-0 | 86:0 50-0 12 919 58 
»o 17| 50-0 80°5 48:0 ll 5°68 69 
» 24! 45-0 | 66°7 | 45°0 10 9-18 57 

July 1) 45:0 848 45-0 10 5-33 40 
» 8: 450 85:2 | 45-0 10 5-43 40 
» 15 | 45-0 90°7 45°0 10 5:21 37 
» 22); 45°0 88-3 42:0 10 5:03 32 
» 29 40-0 82°4 40:0 10 1:90 58 

Aug. 5 35°0 78-6 35-0 10 1-80 40 
» 12;' 30°0 76°8 30°0 10 1:50 30 
» 19) 35-0 82:2 35° 10 1-51 32 


Bills ere paid for during following week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills = for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, except those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
88-day bills. 

On August 19th, applications at £99 17s. 5d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on any day except 
Saturday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 32 per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Applications for bills to be paid for on Saturday at 
£99 17s. 6d. per cent. and above were allotted 
in full, £40-0 millions of Treasury bills are being 
offered on August 26th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 








CERTIFICATES 
Sales in Number | Purchase 
Price 
31 weeks to :— : 
Aug. 7, 1937+ 19,900,014 14,925,010 
Aug. 6, 1938 20,062,721 15,047,046 
Week to :— 
Aug. 7, 1937¢ 445,022 333,766 
July 30, 1938 bee 631,122 473,341 
Aug. 6,1938*¢ |. | 486,145 364,609 


* Net Exchequer receipts, week ended August 6. 
1938, Dr. £200,000...” ae 
t After adjustments to June 19th. +5 days only. 

N.B.—At the end of June, 1938, balances due to Post 
Om Soh ate aise SPS Coda 
,635,000, an e value avi rti 
holdings was £516,800,000. wae ” 


| 


! 
} 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
AUGUST 24, 1933 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





; £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015.19 
In circultn...478,698,934 | Other Govt. 7 
In Bnkg. De- Securities .,.188,266,89 
partment... 47,712,816 | Other Secs... '797'39) 
| Silver Coin... 10,702 
| 
| Amt. of Fid- 
uciary Issue 200,000, 
| Gold Coin & cn 
| Bullion ......326,411,759 
526,411,750 | 526,411,750 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Props., Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 101,911 164 
AE, ..cccecceroes 3,623,278 | Other Secs. : ———___. 
Public Deps.* 23,959,683 | Discts., ete. 6,267,277 
Other Deps. : ——————. |._ Securities 20,641,203 
Bankers .,. 101,559,981 | 
EP seisds 34,072,950 26,909,085 
—_—_——- Notes 47,712,816 
135,632,931 Gold & Silver 
} Coin 1,235,827 
—_———_——_———- — 
177,768,892 | 177,768,892 


_* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


Compared with 

















| Amt. 7 
Both Departments Aug. 24, 
1938 Last Last 
Week Year 
hay ' 
COMBINED LIABILITIES | 
Note circulation ........ . | 478,699 3,924 — 9,563 
Deposits : Public _...... 23,960 + 3,852—~ 1,417 
Bankers’....... | 101,560 — 4,163 + 8,741 
Orthners.....006 - | 34,073 + 6 — 1,925 
Tota! outside liabilities 638,292 — 4,229— 4,169 
Capital and rest ......... 18,176 5 22 
COMBINED ASSETS — sd 
Govt. debt and securities 301,193 2,917,— 6,956 
Discounts and advances ,267 — 195 + 1,950 
Other securities ......... 21,349 1,162 + 1,02 
Silver coin in issue dept. ll 2 
Gold coin and bullion.... | 327,648 + 51—- 2ia 
RESERVES NY 
Res. of notes & coin in | z 5 
banking department... | 48,949 + 3,975 + 9,354 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only 7 
We *) 1 306%) + 25% + 49% 
(6) Gol — to de- | 
ts and notes | : 
 sesete ratio ’’) 51:3% + 04° 0:3% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 





1937 | 1938 
icine 
| 
Aug. | Aug. | Aug. Aug. Aug. 
Le , | 10 17 | 24 
| | . 
Dept.: . 
"Ten ie circ. | 488-3| 497:8| 490-0, 4826 4737 
Notes in bank- | 7 
ing dept....... | 38-1} 28:6, 36:4 438 4! 1 
.debt and | y 
a 199-31 200-0) 199°5 199°5 193 
Other secs. ... 0-7) 0:0, O05 05 4 
Gold ......0+5 . | 326°4) 326°4 326°4 326-4 326 
Depo: v | 
Public. S aaidie 25-4 9:5, 19:3 20-1) 24? 
Bankers’.......- 92-8) 113-4 106:1 105°7 me 
Others .....4++ 36-0} 34:7, 34:5 341 : 
ERE cececees * | 154-2) 157-6 159-9 159-9 1590 
Bhkg. Dept. Secs.: 
Covettanaas 108-8) 114°7 109-7 104° uot 
Discounts, etc. 4:3} 96 9:2 63 06 
CDEEE crcccesese 19:6 21:8 21:5 22° 38 
Total voccesseees 132-5) 146-1) 140°5 133-1 
B ki d | I 
peservensnn-, | 30-6) 29-7) 37-6 45:0 #9 
% | % | % | ol S56 
* Proportion” 25:7| 18:8 23-4 ed 33 


Reserve ratiot 51-0 50-0, 57°8 


+ Gold stocks in 
end notes in circulation. 





t t a ments to deposits 
* ae this date, Government 


debt was £11,015,100 ; silver coin in Issue Deparaen 
£10,702 ; capital, £14,553,000; rest, £>°°"* 
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015,100 
266,30? 
407,39] 

10,702 
B00,000 
411,759 
411,750 


911,164 
267,277 
¢ 41,203 


909,185 
712,816 


ee 


768,89? 
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VERSEAS BANK 
ON "RETURNS 


f the Bank of Spain appeared 
ae ee of May 28th last. The latest 
e Bank of Roumania appeared in The 

+ of April 23rd; International Settle- 
Econom enmark, Estonia, and Sweden, of August 
=— Reichsbank, Bulgaria, Iran, Java, ro 
earl Norway, Poland, South Africa an 


Switzerland, of August 20th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $s 
aS F Anke | Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 

2USER SS | 26, | 28, | 18 | 25, 
Gold cernfs. on hand | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 
jold certyom Treas. | 8,832 10,633 10,632 10,632 
Toul PESETVES ceeeeeees | 9,150) 11,064 11,032, ae 
Total cash reserves .-- 508 ba | “= 39 
Total bills discounted | 19 

j 


in 
return of th 


7 

; 3 : | ; ’ 
Bills bt. in open mkt. | 1 i 
Total bills on hand ... 2a 8 ai 2 


Industrial advances ... 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 
Total bills and secs. ... 
Total resources ...+++++ 


| 
2,526 2,564| 2,564) 2,564 
27569 2.588. aaee 2'587 
12,414) 14,303 14,328) 14,248 
LIABILITIES 


act | | 
yp Ales ane ane 4,110) 4,150) 4,145 


ate of excess mr. 
‘Even. over reqts. 760 3,040, 2,930! 2,980 


Deposits —— Member- 
tonk reserve account | af oie) noes is 


y ak  sasedenud | 
ie jen | 7,247) 9,303 9,236, 9,242 
Cap. paid inand surplus) 306) = 309) 309) 309 
Total liabilities ......... | 12,415) 14,303) 14,328) 14,248 


Ratio of wo = 
i .R, note 
sek P combined Seki 79-79%, '82-5% 82-4%|82-5% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
TREASURY COMBINED 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock... | 12,541) 13,002) 13,052) 13,079 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. | 
CUITENCY .....0.eeeerees | 2,577) 2,719 2,724) 2,727 
LIABILITIES } 
Money in circulation... | 6,495) 6,416) 6,485) 6,470 


sury cash and de- | 
Minis with E-R. Bhs. | 3,844 3,060] 3,185, 3,188 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—AMillion $’s 

| Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 
| 26, | 28, | 18, | 25, 

| 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
|3367 -9'4648 - 04655 4 4666 -2 
Total bills discounted | 11:6) 1:6, 1:7 1:8 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 1-1 0:2) O-2 0-2 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 725-0) 780-1) 780-1) 780-1 
Total bills and securts. 743-2, 786-0) 785-8 785-8 


Deposits — Member- 
3907 - 1\3846 -8|3907-5 


Total gold reserves ... 


1 
| 
bank reserve account 2890-9 

Total res. to dep. and | 
Fed. Res. note lia- | 
bilities combined ... '83-8°,'87 0%, |86:°9% '87-0% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 
“a Aug. July | Aug. Aug. 


| | 


| 4h, 13, =i 

ASSETS ' 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Loans, total ............ | 9,917 8,231 8,165 8,199 
Investments ............ | 12,214 12,237 12,395 12,412 


Reserve with Federal | 
Reserve banks ...... | 5,122 6,737 6,570 6,550 
Due trom domestic bks. | 1,680 2,462 2,399 2,365 
LIABILITIES i 
Deposits : demand (ad- 
PE ii tinsazeaieen 14,914 14,994 14,951 15,009 
Time ohana senvaswbenn 5,229 5,209 5,193 5,193 
U.S. Government ... 498 455 436 430 
_imer-bank .........00s 5,568 6,304 6,236 6,203 


_BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 


| Aug. July Aug. Aug. 

; 19, 2i, ll, 18, 
: ASSETS | 1937 , 1938 1938 1938 
CD rs viidnuvasdiinanmnaiian | 55,717 55,808 55,808 35,808 
Advances on gold coin | 1,099, ... ia oes 
Bills: Commercial ... | 9,178 6,278 6,347 7,028 

Bought abroad | 88] 744 726 726 

Advances on securities | 3,890 3,589 3,588 3,606 
Thirty-day advances .,. | 582 853 665 718 
Loans to State without | 


interest : (a) general | 3,200 3,200 3,200 3,200 





(b) provisional ...... 23,878 
Nesonebie aie , $40134 +40134 $40134 
Sinking Fund Dept. | 5,637 5,574 5,570 5,570 
coe, ee | 4,091 3,935, 4,280 4,084 
_ LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation .,. | 88,216 99,880 100224 99,340 
posits: Public ...... | 2,204 3,389 3,155 2,900 
Oth Private... | 14,341) 13,955 14,235 15,942 
ther liabilities ......... | 3,393, 2,892 2,705 2,693 
old reserve to sight | 
—tiabilities 00 53°1%, 47-°6%, 47-4% 47-2% 


t Of which fes. 18,050 milli . 
A ics. 18, ons under Conventions 
whose permissible limit is fcs, 30,000 millions. 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
_ Million belgas 
| July ; Aug. } Aug. Aug. 


——— 


" | 18 | 4, il, 18, 

Gold ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 1938 1938 

Galas snssssese seni 2,923 2,972 3,046 3,066 

tand other coin. 46 45 44 46 

Rikwedvcwmes. | $y Oe gu OU 
bicize 666634, 

Advances 200” i $8 58 500 48 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in Circulation 
Depocits: Gow. ...... | ig, S403, 4243) 4228 
———Other_...... | 315i__275|__34il__-364 
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CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
a Million paper pesos 
July | June | July | July” 


| > , 15, j 31, 
Golde ono ek “— | 1938 | 1938 
yold at home............ 3224) 9 ° 
Gold abroad & foreign — 
vexchanget ............ 320; 116 106 100 
Non-int.-bearing Govt. | | 
NEE Ntitadtndetensesen | 119) 119 119, 119 
Treasury bonds ......... 398 397 397; 397 
_ _ LIABILITIES i 
MN ssivecesessetes eeeee 1,179) 1,086 1,085 1,084 
Government deposits 120,118 129) 126 
nk deposits............ 406; 312 308 320 


Certs. of participation 
in Treasury bonds...| 358 334 317° 308 

Gold and for. exch. to | | 

__ note and sight liabs. 90-2°,, 88:3% 87 3% 86°4% 


+t On and from June 30, 1938, the items “ gold at 
home, Extension of Exchange Fund” an “gold 
abroad and foreign exchange ” are amalgamated under 
one figure. 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £’s 


| Aug. | July : Aug. | Aug. 
| 2 25, 15, 22, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold and oe stg. 16°01 16°01 16:01 16:01 
Other coin, bullion, &. 4:97 5°48 5:08 5:26 
Money at short call— | 
Rs sc scceensesns | 33°38 25°22 24:12 23-41 
Short-term loans ...... | ae ss ie gee 
Secrts. and Treas. bills 76°59 89°03 89°69 90-06 
Discounts and advances | 10°28 13:82 13-91 13-99 


LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ............ 47°04 49°03 49°03 49-03 
Res. pm. on gold sold 7°75; 7:75 7:75; 7°78 
Deposits, etc............. 86:02 85:64 85:07 84:90 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million $’s 
| Aug. | July | ‘Aug. | Aug. 
| 18 | 20, | 10, | 2 


ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 
Reserve, of which ...... | 202:0 206-6 205-4 205-0 
Gold coin and bullion, 175-5 180°5 180:°6 180-6 
Securities ...........000. | 146°8 168:°2 174:°4 176°4 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulationt ...... | 144°2) 156-5 159-1, 159-6 


Deposits: Dom. Govt. | 26-2) 13:3) 14:8 10:0 
hartered banks ... | 172:2 193°8 195°4 202°5 
Reserves to notes and | | | 
deposit liabilities... 60:0% 565% 554% 549% 
t This item, as at Aug. 3, should have read $1583 
millions. 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA.— Million Cz. kr. 
Le | Aug. July” Aug. | Aug. 


ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
CRE: ccscstctabnhannioens | 2,574 2,653 2,653, 2,653 
Balance abroad and | 
foreign currencies... | 352 273 233) 217 
Discounts and advances | 2,072 3,268 3,471) 3,453 
State notes debt......... | 2,014 2,006 2,005, 2,005 
LIABILITIES 
Bank notes in circulatn. | 5,792 7,225 7,527! 7,467 
DGDOGIES 2.0.0 .0cccrcccceses 407, 648 398) = 419 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 
Million £E 
~~ | July May = June | July 
Z 30. 


Banking Department: | 31, 7 ‘ 31, 
LIABILITIES 193 193 1938 | 1938 
ee |; 2-92, 2:92; 2:92) 2-92 
Reserves .........ceseeeees | 2:92 2:92 2-92) 2:92 
Government deposits | 8°53 7:36 690 5-97 
Other deposits ......... | 18:14 17:04 16°51 15°86 
Other accounts ......... | 4:16 3-71 462 4:60 
ASSETS j 
Cashes NGG68 2.056.000. } 2°30) 1-29 1-42 1°31 
Gold, silver, etc.| 0°69 081 O81 O81 
Money at call, etc....... 0:93 0:55 0-24 0°22 
Investments ........+++ | 24:53 22:65 22°87 21-47 
ABVERGED  cecececsccceces i 2°92 414 4:10 4:20 
er 0-95) 1:18 1°24 1:40 
Other accounts ......... 5-36 3:34, 3:19 2:87 

















Note Issue Department: | 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes issued ............ | 20:50 21°10, 20°60 19-80 
ASSETS i | 
ND en co cauntoauies 6°24 6°24 6:24 6:24 
Brit. Treas. bills& bonds 5°04 564 514 4 34 
British War Loanat par; 7°72 7:72, 7:72 7:72 
Egyptian Govt. secs. at | a : 
abe BEIGD <eveccess } 1°50 1-50) 1:50: 1:50 





RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


Aug. July Aug. | Aug. 
30 22, 12, 19, 





ASSETS 4937 «1938 «1938 = 1938 
Gold coin and bullion | 444 444 444 444 
Rupee COU... eee ee eves 607 662, 674 #681 
Balances abroad......... 146 29 34 s 
Sterling securities ...... | 803 695 695 6 
i yovt. rupee 
alma | 274 323 324 aa 
Investments .......6006+ 84) 65 65 6 
‘sen tT } | 
in ci m: } ' 
7 : ra i = aaeeed 1,757| 1,662, 1,676 1,663 
Burmia............00++++ = A. on a 
Deposits : Gow. w---- | 585/251) 244237 
1 to | | : : 
Geld ilies es neton 58 6% 53°6% 53°34 53: 1% 


BANK OF DANZIG 
Million Danzig guider 


; Aug. | July | July | Aug. 
| 14, | 15, | 30, | 25, 

ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 

Gold coin and bullion | 28-11, 28-95, 28-96) 28:97 

Danzig subsid. coin ... | 4:36) 3-52) 2-87. 3-42 

Balances abroad and 


foreign bills ......... } 1:97) 7-27) 7:25; 7:07 
Discounts ............... | 13°32) 13-53 13-41, 13°80 
LIABILITIES | 


Notes in circulation ... | 31-37) 34-11) 38-55. 34-80 
Deposits on demand... | 14.45) 21-62, 18°47 22-01 


BANK OF GREECE.— Million drachmae 


Aug. , July Aug. Aug, 
15, 15, 7 ] 


ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold and gold exchange | 3,292 3,431 3,287 3,301 
State gold bonds ...... | 528; 522) 522; 522 
Bills discounted ....., | 556 657 656 657 
PRTOORB  o..ccccccccccse | 3,678 6,394 6,744 6,783 
State debt ............00. | 3,915 3,838, 3,763 3,763 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ... | 6,295! 6,514 6,533 6.529 
Dep. and current accts. | 5,230; 7,794 7,878 7,900 
Foreign exch. liabilities 174 225 199 213 


BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 


eos ‘| July | July ; July July 
Si. 2, 23, 30, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 


Coin & bullion: Gold! 488-4 801-3 501-3 501-3 
. . Other; 55:6 46°8 46:9 46:7 

Spec. fd. forfor.exch. | ... ee 300-0 300-0 
Discounts and advances | 916-1 487-2 488-4 519-9 
Government bonds ... | 780-3 1226-8 1086-3 1212-7 
Agencies’ accounts ... | 109-3) 99-9 131:7, 117-6 

LIABILITIES 

Notes issued Pietnscacdes 11580-01989-9.1881-2'2042:9 
Deposits : Government | 270°7, 249-7) 310-4 275-0 
— Other ...... | 74:3 91-0 92:0 96:8 


BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 


| Aug. | July ; Aug. Aug. 


| 16, 18, 8, 15, 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 
Gold coin and bullion | 77-47, 77-59 77-60 77-60 
BOOS COUT 6.0.0 0ccsccrere | 15°28 14°04 14-01 14:08 
Foreign currency ...... 40°61 38:75 38-08 37:98 
Treas. notesand change’ 8°86 9-98 9-42 9°58 
Short-term bills......... 49°36 49-70 50°22) 50-02 
Loans against securities 67°85 76°98 77:50 77-01 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 46°57 60°66 59-50 59-14 


Deposits & currnt. accs. 142-99 140-08 146-53 145-13 
Government accounts 61°82 71-63 52:93, 55:00 


BANK OF LITHUANIA.—AMillion litae 
a Aug. July July Aug. 


15, . 31, 15, 

ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
SS ES 76:66 79-17 79°18 79°17 
Silver and other coins 11:02 14-13 13-78 13-40 
Foreign currency ...... 2°50 1-21 1:31 0-80 


Discounts: (a) Home 78-46 81:08 78°99 79-1] 

(6) Foreign 3°87 418 441 2°10 

III i. 6 onaccesinexe 15:94 21:23 21:16 21°46 
LIABILITIES 

Bank notes in circulatn. 109-01 119-87 122-57 121-36 

Current accounts ...... 62:74 60°93 60-05 60:45 

BR es die cicsactscuses 21:97 16°23 11:74 9:94 


NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 


| Aug. July | Aug. Aug. 


23, 25, 15, 22. 

ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 

EP oii atbecusennmnananes 1265-9 1480-7 1480-5 1480-5 

MED i, ceunesccaaseasnee 19:7. 20:5 22:0 22:0 

Home bills, etc. ......... 12:9 8-3 9-6 9-7 

Foreign bills ............ a°5 5-0 5-0 5-0 
Loans and advances 

in current account... | 177°5 323-4 298 0 294-5 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation... 822:0 918-9 911-8 914-6 

Deposits : (a) Govt. ... 85:4 176-4 191-7 187-9 

(b) Other... 592-7 761-0 730-3 727-2 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £"’s 


Aug. July Aug. Aug. 


16, 18, 8, 15, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
NE tah ccciiinsninngees 2°80 2:80 2-80 2:80 
Sterling exchange ...... 20-40 15°61 14°59 14-63 
Advances to State...... 4°88 457 636 5°89 
ree 2°91; 2°73 2:33 2°73 
LIABILITIES : 
Bank notes .......... ... | 12°63 13-54 13°59 13-59 
Demand liabs.: State 6°48 2:59 489 4°54 
Banks and others ... 10°46 8-25 6°66 6°61 


Reserves to sight liabs. 78°5°, 75-5", 69:°0°, 70°4% 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 


July June June July 


7 8, 29, 6, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 

Ghd ccccccaceccccsccccces 915°4 917-4 917 5 917: 
Balances abroad......... 586:°6 371-9 565:°0 586: 
DiscountS ........+eeeeee 311°6 351 7 3664 370 
Securities .......-seeeeee 124-1 120-6 120°6 120 
Government loans...... 1042-9 1040-3 1040-3 1039- 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .... 2082:7 2021-9 2031-1 2063: 
Deposits: Government 350-2 481-7 4962 466 

Bankers’ ... 678-7 664°1 632°0 638: 
GEE sense 86:9 962 60:4 48 
Foreign commitments 44:4 636 79:0 105 


Senos OOONY 
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Laat. 


CLEARING BANKS 


LONDON 
(£ thousands) 


Month of July 





A gregate from 








| Week ended 

















Wednesday — __January 1 Pe 
| 3 add 
\ 
hange Aug. 25, Aug.24,, Aug. 25, | Aug. 24 
| 1937 | 1938 c “S| 1937 | | 1938 | 1937 1933 
| a | oh aa ed 
setae of : | | 
wkg. days: | 27 26 % | 6 6 197 198 
Ee |3,360,627'2,976, 141/— 8-01 550,102, 559,910 24,590,129 21,976,311 
Siasepdiinn 7. 1°'204,103 187,040!— 4-8) 34,203, 32,677) 1,431,510) 1,371,158 
Country ......... | 341,599, 318,322 — 3-2 61,611 58,023) 2,485,895) 2,414, 089 


TERM ccvsve [3.906.329 3,481,503, — 74) 645,916, 650,610) panes 25,761,558 








+ Based on average nasties day. 


PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 














| 
| Week ended Aggregate 
| Month of July | Saturday January 1 to 
| | 
| Change (Aug. 21, ‘Aug. 20,' Aug. 21, | Aug. 20, 
} 2007 | 20358 TF 7") 1938) 1937 ‘| 1938 
i | 
No. of working | 
days :— i.e oa ee 6 6 195 196 
| } 
BIRMINGHAM 13,271 12,210 |— 4:5 | 2,017 | 2,072 | 88,798 79,795 
BRADFORD ...... 4,613 3,380 —23-9| 559 | 383 35,171 | 26,335 
TINOis senscestn | 5,810 5,570 — 0-4/| 1,281 | 1,223 42,715 | 41,911 
I ihthestatibs | 4,128 3,701 — 6-8} 847| 792) 30,581 | 28,130 
— iaeanatenee 4,771 4,468 — 2:7| 871 | 962 34,309 32,487 
LEICESTER...... 3,650 3,494 — 0-6| 629) 525 25,296 23,420 
LIVERPOOL ... | 31,322 23,865 —20-9 | 5,783 | 4,693 236,463 175,388 
MANCHESTER | 49,154 39,618 —16-3 | 9,250 | 7,503 370,199 310,024 
NEWCASTLE ...| 6,878 6,333 — 4:4/| 1,437 | 1,275 | 48,832 | 50,606 
NOTTINGHAM 2,502 2,327 \— 3-4 409 | 372. 17,533 16,760 
SHEFFIELD ...| 5,151 4,779 |— 3:7} 978) 874 36,938 | 36,669 


Total: 11 Towns | 131,250 109,745 |—12-9 | 24,061 


seeenehe = a. | 4,836 | 5,833 ROLF 210,297} 





+ 34 saiieaien weeks. 








T Based on average working day. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 





Aug. 18, Aug. 19, Aug. 20, Aug. 22, Aug. 23, Aug. 24, Aug. 25, 
| 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 


















































Bank rate (changed % | & % 9 % % i & 
om 219% June 30, ° o %0 /o 0 7 
a osgnahint era-8 Ys 2 2 2 

Market rates of discount 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts) 17%) | 1759 | 17% | 1% | 1% | 1%39 | 179 
3 months’ do. ...... 1739 1739 1759 | 1739 | 1739 | 1732 | 1739 
4 months’ do. ...... 1739936 17z9—9; 16! 1729—916 1132-9 6 17399 16 1739-96! es 
6 months’ do. ...... %16 *16 “6 | Ys | fe | Me 

Discount Treasury Bills | 
Te 1p—17 29 lp—17 x9 | 1p—1739 ! 1p—17x9 1p—-17 39 1p—17 32 | 19-17% 
PORE siionssecces 1p—17z9 1p—1739 1g—1739 | 19-1729 | 1g—l739 1p—17 32 19-1739 

Loans—Day-to-day... | lo-l | Io-k | Ip-l | lp lo-1 | 1g-1 | lo=1 r 
RE SA 1p—1 lol | lp-d | pd | lo-l_ | Ip-1 lp-1 

Deposit allwncs,: Bk. lg | Ip lg lo lg lg | lg 

Discount houses at call 2 i 2 ‘. ie re | lg lp lo 

UIP - Sacaceneesions i Heal | 3% 34 | 34 

Comparison with previous weeks 

Bank Bills | Trade Bills 

Short | aa lal AA 

Loans} | —— 
3 Months 4 Months | 6 Months 3 Months | 4 Months |6 Months 

! 
i 
1938 2 % 9 % % | % 1 % 

July 28 2-1 1739 1732-916 16 2-212 | 21g-2l9 21g-3 

Aug . | 12-1 1732 | (1739-916 6 2-212 | 214-212 219-3 
Ban 1 oe 173g | (1739-916 ig 2-212 | 2lg-2lp | 219-3 
» 18... | 19-1 173g | :1739-916 ie 2-212 | 2lg-2lg | 219-3 
» 25 | 12-1 | i732 | (17 32-%6 16 2-212 | 214-212 22 | 212-3 

i 
NEW YORK 


The Irving Trust Company cables the followi ; 
New York :— ’ wing money and exchange rates in 


Aug. 25, July 27, Aug, 3, Aug. 10, Aug. 17, Aug. 24, 
1938 


1937 1938 1938 1938 
, ; 9, o / 
I aici ; i t : ? 
Time ~ay (90 days’ mixed ‘ 
Seiad eit lly lly ll, lly 11 11 
Bank acceptances :— _——— Selling iti wchiinsandadeemait 
oo ade 90 dys. 1, ly lg 12 ly lg 
Non-mem. le, 90 dys. 1g lg ly lg ly ly 
Commercial accept., 90 dys. 1 1 1 1 1 1 


20,674 966,835 821,525 


August 27, 1938 


EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 


(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s _day’s business) 
ena ar mn 


Aug. 23, | Aug. 24,| A 
1938 | he 


| 


diene 


. 
Par of 


Aug. 19, | Aug. 20, | Aug. 22, | 
London on at 1938 | 1938 | 1938 





New York, $... | $4°862s « 8753- “ 87%e- |4-8754- |4-875;- RPA Bry: 
881g 8814 88! ‘ 881, "bn joer 


Montreal, $...| 4°8625 * re \4:891p— 4: ~~ ul 8953- 4894-4 89-99" 
; 0 90 8978 90 
Paris, Fr. ... | 124:21 17859. ater 17844 “78% 1781,- im 


516) 


Brussels, Bel... | 35-00a 28. 96- 28: 95-98 28- 93-97 28 - 91-94 28 ou - 8 PY 
29-00 


| 
: ‘928 1671316 9258-73  |925g~7g '928 'e-7g | 92 i 

Milan, L. ... | 92-464 93°75) O98; POS 78; Pos ahi | Bh ont 
Zurich, Fr. ... | 252212 |21-2712— |21-2712— 21- 2812-21 - 29-31 21-28-31 2) 29-3] 
2919. 291 19} 3119! 

Athens, Dr. ... 375 | 540-55 | 540-55 | 540-55 | 540-55 | 540-55 540-55 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 |8:91- \8- 9154— (8-9154- 8: 9llz- 8-91l- 8 = 
9254 9234 9234 921 92! 

Berlin, Mk.... | 20°43 [12-15- 19, 12-15- 18 12°15=-19 12-16-19 12-15- 1612 ied 


Registered 


Marks (c) | 53-58 53-58 | 53-58 (531-581, 54-59 531,581, 
Br. India Rup. | ¢18d. gl 516 | 1779-1) 6 177¢-285 2 1720s; — 1713, 6-79 171d, ah 


Hong Kong, s it |147g-151g 1479-1519 1474-1516 1474-1514 1474-151, 147 7-15, 
Shanghai, $ ees (754-8 54(2) 734~-854(/) 754-8341), 734-8541) 8-9 (1) 8-9()) 
Rio, Mil. ...... 145. 899d.' 273*m 27g*m | 273*m 2? 3*m 27e%m atm 
19-00— (18°95—- (18°94- (18°98- 18 °96- 18-95- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11-45<¢ | 10g 19:06g 19:°00g 19:04g 19-O4g 19 2g 
| 16°12h | 16°12h | 16°12h | 16°12hk ) 16°12h) 16:12 
Valparaiso, $..| 40 ~| 122e (I) | 122e (i) | 122e (1) | 122e (/) | 122 (I) 122e1) 


Montevideo, $| 51d. | 20-21 20-21 | 20-21 20-21 20-21 1935-205 
Lima, Sol. ... 17:38 | 22-23 (D; 22-23 (| 22-23 (1)| 22-23 (J), 22-23 (I), 22-23 h) 
Mexico, Pes.. 9-76 Unat'd Ungq’t’'d Ung’t’d | Unqg’t’'d Ung’t’'d Ung'td 
Manila, Pes... \$24-66d.241¢—5g (24lg—5g (2414-59 [2414-52 2414-53  Alandy 
Moscow, Rbls. — 25 8554-25 -8654— (25 -8654— 25° 855q- 25° 8554- 25-87% 

| 86% 875) B75q) 86% Boy By 











Usance: 1 T. 1 “Rio ‘de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. ” + Pence 
per unit of local currency. + Par 8-235lz9 since dollar devaluation on February |, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (e) Latex 
“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate for 
importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (m) Official. 


(6) Other Exchanges 





Par of > 5 
London on Exch. a fm. oS a 
per £ 

Helsingfors, M. .......+. | 193-23 | 22619-227 2619-227 “a0 
Ee | 25-22lg sa om | 
Rialbem, Tee. . sscccctesses 110 110-1103 110-1103, | 110-1105 
Budapest, Pen. ........ . | 27-82 2455-78 2453-74 2453-'3 
Prague, KC. ........+. severe | 9164195 141-141lp | 1411g-53 141- 141% 
Damme, Geb. cccvcsessces 25-00 2553-2618 255¢-261g 2599-204 
Warsaw, ZL. ....... sovesees | 48-38 2559-261 2559-2613 | 25°s-26l8 
Riga, Lat....... | 25-2212 2454-2534 2434-2534 2454-294 
Bucharest, Lei .....0+. | 813-8 660-680 660-680 — 
Constantinople, Pst. ... | 110 { ty 614k 614k 
Belgrade, Din. ......... | 276-32 210-220 210-220 210-220 
Nf eee | 48°66 2812-2912 2812-2912 | 8 400. 
RC TANT - stnaseondenners | 673-66 390-420 390-420 390-424 
Pee, Th. TS. ccccoseee | 18-159 1754-1834 1754-1834 1754 = 
IAIN ctantisocsnmionns | 18°159 | 19-85-95 19:85-95 | | 19 85- " 
Stockholm, Kr. ........+ 18-159 | 19-35-45 19-35-45 19 a 3 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... 18-159 | 22-35-45 22:35-45 | 22.5 ? 
Alexandria, Pst. ......... | 97l1o 9753-53 9753-58 de 
7  “gpeaeeswcrtes | $24-58d. | 1315;6-14lig | 1315,¢-14hi6 er my 
Singapore, $  .........04 | t 28d. 277-2818 2779-2814 27 a 
UNG WA phiedinncemene | 12-42 8-90-92 8-89-92 | 8:89 Mr 
Bangkok, Baht ......... | t21-82d. 22-2214 22-2215 | 





Usance: T. T. ‘except ‘Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. + Pence per — a 
currency.  § Par, 197-105;¢ since koruna devaluation on February 17, 19 at 
for payments to the Bank of England: (j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agr¢ 
(Rk) Cader Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) Nominal. 


LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing — a iene 











} Aug. 25, 
Aug. 19, | Aug. 20, | Aug. 22, | Aug. 23, Aug. 24, 
London on | 1938 | 1938) 1938 | 1938 1938, | 19% 
| Per{ | Per£ 5 fae Perf | Per | Per £ | 
i —- aon 
, G)1.@ 1.0) 1.0) 1.9 144, 
New York, - Month | 9%—?32 | e2 | %2~132 | Bye-F16 | “167316 | tty 
cent.4 | 2 - lo-35g | 1p 19-716 12-58 | ae 34-08 
\3 34-5e | 3-58 Bg-hg | By-Se | 4-8 ; 





——— 








r@ | @ | @ | @ | @. | 
1 vn 15g-17g | 134-2 13g—15g | 1s-158 jl -_21 8 259-28 

Paris, francs | 2 | 314-312 | 31g—3le | 2ig-28— | 2lz-254 | 2%e-2’e Te 
3 45g-47q | 455-475 | 41g-422 | 355-375 3) Wise 38 











j 
bape eens 
| ' | (p) p) 
(p) | (P) |) |) f tse | te 
Amsterdam, {| 1 Month| 1-34 | Ig-7g | 1g ee ey | tel 
cemt.4|2 9 | 13q—11g | 17g-15¢ | 134-114 | Mek | ie ar? 


3 = | 259-17 | 23e-21q | 23q—2%4 | 2ig-2 | 2-2 2h 








—— (d) 
@ (d) dd) | ® | ker 
Brussels, 1 Month | 4440 | 69 | 68 | 46 | £6 ‘Tis 
cent.4/2 19-24 | 19-23 | 17-21 14-18 131 7-31 
en 39-44 | 36-41 | 33-37 | 30-34 | 








) (p) | Ori 

ir ity a zie ai eo 
454-334 | 454-354 | 412-312 a 61-5! 
634-534 | 634-534 | 612-512 | 612-9°2 ———~ 





a | ) 
Geneva, 1 Month | 21 Pi 2 
cent.< | 2 io 454-354 
3 ” 634-534 


(p) Premium. (d) Discount. 














933 
rons, 


178\,~ 
) Ny 
28-9004 


| Wigety 
92°75, 
| 21-29-31 


540-55 
8-915. 


» 94 
§ 12° 16-19 


t Pence 
ebruary |, 
(e) Latest 
¢ rate lor 
Controller 


ug. 25, 
1938 


a 


ae 


0-10 
I-73 
1-14153 
1g-2614 
a-26lg 
14-2554 
0-630 
910° 
14k 
0-220 
»=—291 lp 
0-420 
471854 
5-95 
5-45 
5-45 
83 
a- 14115 
a-281g 
»-92)) 
2-224 


t of local 
44. Rate 
reement. 


Aug. 25, 
1938 
Per £ 


(p) 
lp=dg 
34-53 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 


NEW YORK 


Par of | aug. 18, | nae: 19, pa 20, Aug. 22, ' Aug. 23, Aug. 24, 
New York on Exch. 1938 | 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
F per ee . | 


1:—* = Old Par — R717 


a 


7) 
~! 


) 48666 | 4°8713:9) 4871752] 4°871732) 4 4-871739 4872329 
ad gg r New Par, 4°875)6| 4°881i6 | 4°8816 | 4°88li¢ | 488116 4-881, 
ad 8:2397 | 4°8713;6) 4°8718j6) 4°87)516) 4°8715)6) 4871516 4: 881g 
Deman ee 63 | 2°7213\¢ 2°73 | 2°73lig | 2°738— | 2°735g 2-737, 

paris ET i | 93.53 16°835g 16-8354 16°85 16-862 16-88 16-88 
mussels; Bele | 39.67 22°93. 22-92l2 (22-9212 22-92 [22-02 22-92% 

B wit a] e ° 8-91 5-264 | 5°2614g | 5°2614 5:°2614 | 5:2614 5-264 

Bea Mk... 40°33 401012 40-11 40-11 40-08 = 40-08 = 40-091 
comm Oe bh 23 82 | ihe eee | eee one | eee ee 

Madrid, Pt... | 32°67 |. 5. 16 '54-681p 54-71 54-731) '54-751 
adm Gidr 68-06 54°72!2 54°70 54-681. 54°71 54-721 54°7312 
mt deg 5 21:78 (21:79 (21-78!2 21:79 [21:79 21-8012 
op'h gm 145 sf 24°52 (245212 24-5212 24°53 (24:53 24-54 
a tee fy 25:16 {25-1612 25-1612 25-1612 25-161. 25-18 


rene, Dre. 1°29 | 08922 | 0-891. | O-B95g | 0-895g | 0-895  0-895g 
Athens Con, $ 169-31 99-625 199-625 99-625 99-650 99-650 99-680 
Me Yen 84°40 28°46 [28°46 28-45 28-47 28-47 28-48 


Yona See «= 16-87) (17-40— 17-35) 17-30 17-30 17-45 
B Aires Peso ond 30°27 (30°27 30:27 30-27 30-27 30-28 
Ba 11566 5-90 | 5-90 | 590 | 5-90 | 5:90 5-00 


Usance: T.T. * Dollars per £1. + Official. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP GOLD AND 
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SILVER 
Week ended August 25, 1938 
Imports Exports 
From Bullion Coin To Bullion Coin 
GoLp - £ Go : : 
a f ; LD 
British S. Africa ... 1,065,393 ey Finland ekcdirab eae 8 904 = 
British India ......... 552,177 Sweden evssssss+ 1,509,174 ; 
ame Di laneanistianis 369,939 a Netherlands 67,765 121,951 
POET ocsivceteces 414,027 ais France ..... Beate 71,387 170.755 
Netherlands ......... 452 37,667 Switzerland ...... 6 36, 709 23 O7 
OES eee 5,732 240,320 Yugoslavia ......... 22,970 
Switzerland ......... 12,880 26,346 Unmited States ... 6.104.440 
OEP © lnceienes 1,936,783 856,510 Total* ... 8,450,584 "337,282 
| SILVER SILv 2 eee 
eee: SILVER 
British S. Africa... | 177 oes SNE” Sicetscadiabhainntsoke 1,314 
Hong Kong ......... 4.614 a i ea ; 1,470 
Netherlands ......... . 357. Denmark............ 1,923 
PE acssensabeances 3.884 150 | Germany............ 11,070 
France aiicekamaiieaas 27,711 it. oe ceased. 2,050 
Switzerland ......... ons Fe 0 IO © nccccesscias 2,012 
ON ae 358 x Portugal ......... : 1,475 
"SE venteecks 36,752 1,294 teeal*® ... 22,616 2,83 ‘ 


* Including other countries. 





Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


| 





Gross Receipts, : Aggregate Gross Receipts 
| week ended Aug, 21 33 weeks 
| (£000) (£'000) 
j a) ' j 3 
ry $2 %e 33 BE as | S58) %e i sd) 38 
SY oS BSS Se shi cs) BS | bs | Ss 
BSsE SY RO Rg) &S s&§1 6% i FO & 3 
= pce frommmeem Da Bi ects 
L.M.& S.— | 

| eee 619 496) 241\ 737 1,386 17,520 16043 8,380 24,423 41,943 
: SUI denshicienea 641, 413 236 649 1,290 17,526 14873) 8,183 23,056 40,582 

.& N, E. (a)— | | 

Gy ksisessbiwss 441 335 249 584 1,025 11,42411058 8,090\19,148 30,572 

a ee ee 446 284 216 500 946 11,322)10368) 7,764 18,132 29,454 
Great Western— 

TY * deictetet inca 296 205\ 111 316 612 7,430 6,482, 3,656 10,138 17,568 
‘ 1938 -ccvaihdeeie 294 a 101 278 572 7,358 6, O72) 3,519) 9,591) 16,949 
ol itr | 

ee 417, 68 30| 98 SIS 11,039 2,048 1,002' 3,050 14,089 

Pe suctaniaes 419 63! 30) 93 $12 10,973) 1,973 982 2.955 13,928 
T tal— i | } | 

oe ee ee 1773 1104' 6311735 3,808 47,413 35631 21,128 56,759 104,172 

ey 1800 937) 583 1520 3,320 47,179 33286 20,448 53,734 100,913 





(a) Week ended Aug. 20. 











7 7 r 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 
. (000’s omitted) 
ee ——---. oe 7 - — ee ae SS 
| Great | 
L.M.S. | L.N-E.R. | western | Southern | 
~ Ce ee z . iain 
j 
_ Cumulative Figures | £ 
Gross increase, second half 1937, | & ‘ . 
cuter second half 1936.0... | + 1,443 | +1,009 | + 647 | + 372 | 
TOSS Gecrease, first halt 1938, over | | | 
ltt nel MOET ossnsecressvnresseo | —- 780 |— 638 |- 318 |- 105 | 
Toss decrease, second half 1938, 
over second half 1937 :— | | 
7 weeks to Aug. 21, 1938...... |— 581 |— 480 | - 301 |-— 56 
p Weekly Figures 
11, eekly decrease, 2nd half 1938 | —83-00 | —68:57 | —43:00 | -— 8:00 | 
pet week compared with 1937 . - 66 | - 79 ro 4 3 
es week compared with average 
27- \'- 210 |- 107 - 41 


OF sceicesenieinsideentaoeivich | — 27 


ne 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


Gross Receipts, week ended | Aggregate Gross Receipts 
Aug. 19 33 weeks | 
Company | (£’000) | (£7000) | 
Pass. | Geods | Total Pass. | Goods | Total | 
Belin & Co. Down At aia —— 
on rte tteteeeseeresenns 3-9 0-4 4:3 89-5 | 16-1 105-6 
Creat Northern— “re 40 | 0-4 4-4 | 86-2 | 141 | 100-3 | 
1936 ret eeteeeassessennes 16-1 | 9-6 25-7 | 67-4 | 311-2 | 678-3 | 
steat Southern 2"""**** 16:8 8-8 | 25-6 | 361-8 289-7  651°5 | 
193g “tee ssvsneee | 56-2 | 38-0 | 94-2 1201-6 1331-7 2533-3 | 
ee oeeeee “| 55-6 | 38-7 04-3 1205-0 ‘1278-6 2483-6 | 
nena niasemensiaietiidlibididiealinalilsaissgesisiianiatatiodl eee. Seog) 





OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


*C¢ samuel 4 at average official rate 16:12 pesosto £. + Receipts 
pesos. + Fortnight. a Converted at official rate. d Receipts in 
currency. ¢ Converted at “ controlled free rate.’ 


SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
1938 








bs & ale 
Transit Receiptst ... | 31 Aug. 10) 252,200 — 17,600 5,880,300 


¢ 10 days. 


LONDON > TRANSPORT BOARD 





Receipts 
ETE ae ee ee Sar | 5 i 

Week ending Aug. 20, 1938, before pooling .........+++++ ae 
Total, 8 Weeks tO Gate .......csceeeersereeerenenerenesererennens 4,483, 

P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, EE 29,388,200 
C P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, T° xcosccqnace i | So.zat se 
L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1937, after pooling ... | 30,247,378 \ 
London ‘Transport F ‘ool receipts, year to June 30, 1937... | 41, 377,929 


INDIAN 
scl Gross Receipts } Aggregate Gross 
|%) for Week Receipis 
Name | 8 3 
B & | 
a 1938 +or- 1938 + or — 
ie ee oes fT 1938 Rs. Rs. Rs. non 
Bengal & N. Western | 18 Aug. 10) $8,17,694 — 1,25,208 1,42,08,543 8,94,523 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... 18 10; +19,85,000 45,780) 3,35,37,840 6,39,465 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 20 20} +$24,35,000' — 2,33,000 4.52,01,000 ~- 11,46,000 
Madras & S. Mah.... | 17 ‘July 31) $19,83,000) — 1,18,852 2.60.90,650 2,08,164 
S. Indian _..........+. 17 31) $15,55,564 35,560 1,89,11,640 2,46,075 
7 11 days. + 10 days. 
CANADIAN 
im os at +) See $ $ $ $ C 
Canadian National... | 33 Aug. 21 3,370, ee 297,679 106,785,291, — 1563517 
Canadian Pacific ... | 33 21 2,617,0 55,000 80,008,000) — 6,547,000 
SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
ee 
Antofagasta.........++. | 33 as £11,700 — 4,320 514,600 34,610 
ine N.E 7 $177,500 11,500 1,368,800 + 106,500 
Argentine N.E, ...... | *£11,011 714 84,913 + 6,606 
7 | | $1,173,000 — 128,000 8,675,000 — 1,134,000 
B.A. and Pacific...... | 7 | my £692.67 = 7.940 538.153 ances 
B.A. Central ......... 6 | $116,000 — 42,200 642,800 208,500 
“ | | $2,006,000 + 108,000 14,749,000 240,000 
| B.A. Gt. Southern... | 7 | Se *£124,442 + 6.700 014.95} 14.889 
" 569,000 — 291,000 4,471,000 — 1,122,000 
| B.A. Western ...... 7 | 20 ? £35,298 18.052 277,356 . 69,605 
| 7°97 
. | | 1, 560, 250 — 469,450, 12,274,400 — 4,900,600 
Central Argentine ...| 7 | 20 ) 102.993 — 29.122 761.440 304.005 
| anne + 8,300 769,542 + 12,761 
Central Uruguayan | 5 | 64 ¢£16.743 1,516 89,684 4,476 
| | & 12 
‘ | a f vib2ss000 - 18,000 56,184,000 — 3,185,000 
Leopoldina  ......... | 33 | 20 4 "725,889 — 4.057, 642,524 — 122,466 
| Mexican Railway ... | 32 | 14° $227,300 — 61,700 1,707,600 — 171,600 
NIREREB oc ccc ccevcscces 32 | 15| at£5,852 +- 230 96,357, — 4,631 
United of Havana... 7 20 £16,913 — 3,464 119,327|\— 23,791 


in Argentine 


Uruguayen 
eS a 


£ 
- 959,10€ 


Compared 

with prev. 
Year 
£ 

+ 3,100 

+ 33,800 


657,100 
255,000 

22,655 
771,590 


wi 


Paty 8c 


ia 2a SI me 


THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


I 





an Net Profit. | Appropriation | Corresponding 
Balance After | Amount | Dividend | | Period Lag 
| Year from — — a ee Comiod to | Year 
Company ii Last ior | : eserve, | Balance || ~~ 
7 Account > — serve | Prete. idee tell tang Forward Net Div 
Interest | } on Amount | Rate | » etc, | Profit | dend 
elena ee 
inancial Land, etc. | git 3 ue a ee ae | & 70 ft £ tt £ 46 
nore Sas June 30 9,332 36,083 45,415) ... 22,050 10 13,995 9,370 14,779,619 
Strand Electric Holdings ... | Apr. 30, 2,864, 8,273, 11,137) | a 10 aoe | 2,685 | tsa55 10 
, d S 1 i | } || | j 
Brigheide eae, = ... June 30 20,957 90,851 111,808 2,500 43,750, 25 40,881 24,677) 69,502 204 
Insoles, Ltd. ...........0++++ June 30 Dr. 80,626 2,643 Dr. 77,983. ete a ... _ |Dr 77,983, Dr17,638 Nj 
Lochgelly Iron and Coal ... | May 31 15,827 53,829 69,656) 7,077 — 10 anne 15,791 | 59,080 19 
Kalidjeroek : yooee : sonecesssent Mar. 31 747 11,952 12,699 1,000 a 10 oe | 2,699 | 8,756 8 
Tea | 
Taller Betates......00scccecccese Mar. 31) 1,767 4,453 6,220 os 7 3 3,844 925) (a) | (a) 
Textiles {| | 
Wardle and Davenport ...... June 30 25,953 21,318 7,271 | 3,300 —" 5} 4,000 26,042 | anaat 4 
Trusts I] b | 
Compass Investment Trust June 30 11,594 23,010 34,604 | 18,685 ‘ams 2 + =| 11,506) 24,3572 
Waterworks || A | 
East Worcestershire ......... June 30* 16,996 6,869 23,865 | 986 —1 10 1 2250 17,629 8,392 10 
Other Companies || 
Fenner Hy & Co. suse June 30 —. 29,370 29,370 4,950 5,438, 6 15,572 3,410 (a) | (a) 
Freedlands, Ltd............-+. Mar. 31 8,575 16,081 24,656 2,251 9,293 12 5,400 7,712, 17,108 22 
““ News of The World” ... June 30 30,765 333,376 364,141 | 126,000 80,000 20 149,030 9,111 362,441 20 
Toogood and Sons ......... June 30/-'18,159 7,030 25,189 ws | «2S 6,563 8 | 18,626| 5246 3 
Triplex Safety Glass ......... June 30 12,343, 142,129 154,472, ... 90,625 25 29,539 34,308 185,233 35 
Vitacream, Ltd. .............+. June 30 8,475 22,785 31,260, ... | 14,688 40 8,416 8,156 24,976 40-73 
Wilson Brothers Bobbin Co, | July 15 2,583 15,505 18,088; ... | 14,250 5 } 3,838) 15,321 5 
Total Profits, 1938, in £7000 : No.ofCos. | | * 
TIRED ccccscteasncsen 1,694 64,398 235,400 299,798 38,719 124,603, 65,848, 70,628 212,047 
PIES. snnctacnensnnns | 1,709 , 64,503 236,191 300,694 38,881 — 66,121, 70,742, 212,855 
| 1 1} | 


* For half year. 





@ No comparable figure. () Absorbed £7,550. 


THE ECONOMIST 




















(c) Fifteen months. 


August 27, 193 



























t Free of income tax. 





(Continued from page 428) 


Brewers and Distillers of Vancouver. 
—Net profit for half year to June 30, 1938, 
$186,605 (after $84,371 depreciation and 
$87,375 reserve for income taxes), against 
$281,863 a year ago. Decrease entirely due 
to reduction in volume of exports on liquida- 
tion of inventories of American type whiskies. 
Cash stands at $1,017,680. 


Ismay Board Changes.—-Mr A. E. 
Somers, managing director of Bell Invest- 
ment Trust, has been appointed to the 
chairmanship of John Ismay and Sons in 
place of Mr John Ismay, who becomes vice- 
chairman; the managing directorship of 
Ismay Industries, Mr Ismay remaining 
chairman ; the chairmanship of John Ismay, 
Ltd., Mr Ismay remaining managing 
director ; and the chairmanship of Britannia 
Electric Lamp Works, Mr Ismay remaining 
a director. 


Strand Electric Holdings, Ltd.—Re- 
port for year to April 30, 1938, shows net 
profit £11,316, against £13,841. Ordinary 
dividend 10 per cent. for year, as before. 
Carry forward reduced from £2,864 to 
£2,684. The cost of removal to a larger 
factory and other special items have been 
written off out of current profits. 


Association of Stock and Share 
Dealers.—At the first meeting of the 
council, held on August 23rd, Mr B. Sefton 
Turner was unanimously elected chairman. 
Messrs Wild, Collins and Crosse were 
appointed solicitors, and the appointment 
of auditors was left over for future dis- 
cussion. 


Houghton Main Colliery.—Profit for 
year to June 30, 1938, £107,971, against 
£137,868. Ordinary dividend maintained at 
12 per cent. tax free. Carry forward raised 
from £21,381 to £44,203. (Last year £8,752 
was written off capital expenditure, £10,000 
transferred to reserve and £30,000 to reserve 
for future capital expenditure.) 

Indian Iron and Steel Company.— 
Final dividend for year ended March 31, 
1938, on ordinary shares of 2 rupees per 
share, ing 35 per cent., free of Indian 
income tax, the year. (For the previous 
year the final payment was 1 rupee, including 
a bonus of 4 annas, and the total distribution 
20 per cent. tax free.) The capital now 


ranking is Rs. 2,45,18,620; for 1936-37 the 
10 per cent. interim was on Rs. 1,81,15,840 
and the final on Rs. 2,23,10,520. Gross 
profit for the year to March 31, 1938, was 
Rs. 1,73,00,000 (£1,297,500). 

Brightside Foundry and Engineering 
Company, Ltd.—Trading profit for the 
year to June 30, 1938, was £118,192, against 
£89,787. Ordinary dividend 15 per cent. 
plus special bonus of 10 per cent., absorbing 
£43,750 in all (against 15 per cent. dividend 
and 7} per cent. bonus, absorbing in all 
£22,500). To staff pensions £1,000 (same). 
To reserve, £39,881 (£40,000). Carry 
forward raised from £20,957 to £24,676. 
A later statement points out that the gross 
amount of work in progress is £139,236 
more than last year. The net amount is less 
as they have been able to obtain larger 
payments on account. 

John Greenwood Millers (1934).—By 
August 22nd, forms of acceptance of the 
offer by Ranks, Ltd., had been received from 
holders of more than 90 per cent. John 
Greenwood Millers ordinary shares. Re- 
maining shareholders still have, however, 
the opportunity to sell on the same terms, but 
transfers must be lodged by September 2nd. 

Chungloon Rubber Estate (1932).— 
Addressing shareholders at the annual meet- 
ing on August 23rd, Mr E. B. Ridsdel drew 
attention to the fine yield last year of 504 Ibs. 
per acre, It was hoped that the releases 
between September, 1938, and March, 
1939, would be more favourable. 


Port of London Authority.—The 
twenty-ninth annual report shows that the 
net register tonnage of vessels arriving and 
departing in 1937 was 62,645,758 tons, 
against 62,151,310 in 1936. The tonnage of 
goods was: imports, 36,704,160 (against 
35,276,733) tons; exports, 44,643,644 
(against 42,871,678) tons. In the year to 
March 31, 1938, total revenue was 
£6,132,425 (against £5,786,938), and 

diture {£4,439,000 (£4,253,212). 

er stock and loan service of £1,757,161 

(£1,534,340), deficit is £63,736 (£614). 
forward £340,969 (£404,705). 

United Kingdom Gas Corporation, 
Ltd.—This corporation has recently 
acquired control of the Hemsworth, Grime- 
thorpe and District Gas Company and the 
Asp Guise and Woburn Sands Gas 
Company. 


DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum of 
shown in cash per share. Rate for previous 
year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 














| *Int. 


| Pay- Prev, 
Company or Total , 
| +Final able Year 
a eee ee ee , 
BANKS | ee 
Mercantile of India... 6* \Sept.27 6 
National of Egypt ... |  4* | |Sept.1) 4" 
INSURANCE 7 
Prudential “A” ...... $25* | ... | Sept.8) $25 
Scottish Life ......... Qilg*| ... | Sept...) ... : 
Union of Canton ...... 1212*} ... | Oct.21 12! 
INDUSTRIALS | iam 
Barlow and Jones ... 219%] ... oa 34 
Barnsley Brewery ... | l1¢ | 16 | Aug. 29 16. 
Bearpark Coal, etc.... | 212% ... |Sept.26 5 
Blakey’s Boot Protect’s\(a)7!2t (@)15 | «| 15 
Brightside Foundry... wo ((@)25 | oe | 222 
Brit. Amer. Tobacco $416*| ...  |Sept. 30¢ 45 
Canning (W.) and Co. 5* | ... |Sept. 12 5 
Chamberlain Kingetc.| 2!2*% ... Oc. 1 # 
Coatbridge Gas ...... 91gt) 1414 | Sept. 15 It's 
Coats (J. & P.)......... a el ms oy 
Cowans Sheldon ...... = 10 | Sept. 8 Ha 
Debenhams, Ltd. ... se 20 a — 
Dunhill (Alfred) ...... Big*) ... | Sept.16 
Fenner (J. H.) & Co. bietce: toes Sept.12 . 
Harvey Nichols & Co. ae 7 oo | 
Hilton Main Colls.... | 6T 10. ae t 
Houghton Main Col. | {77 | 12: “+ 
Hugon & Co. ........: | SP | ane. | 
Indian Iron and Steel ((4)20t (4)35 62 
Int. Harvester ......... 4Octs.*| ... | + [04% 
pe br anne | S34t) 15 | 
on. sthn. Super | 7 
Ree ee ain we | 35 | Sept-d 208 
News of The World... |$12)2t; 20¢ |_ 3| “3 
Norton, etc., Collieries|  5* |... | Nov. tl oye 
Oakey (John) ......... 212%) ase | ae en" 
Ransomes and Rapier | $2!2*_... | Oct ¢ 
Ropner Shipping...... 10 | 


Second Alliance Trust |(a)12t \(a)21 | 
Scottish Iron & Steel SP i cee 

Shanghai Water ...... 
Shop Inyestments ... 
Southalls (Birmgh) ... 
Stevenson Hardy, etc. (a) 5* | 
Strand Elect. Hidgs.... ot | loc 3). 4 
Taylor Walker & Co. 4* |... * * | 10-4160 


(a) _ 
Pigs |. | Oct I + 





4 
Transvaal Mattress Blot; 122) ne 
Trojan (Holdings) ... \(@)7T 10 aS 
Trotter (Y.) and Son |... 10 | Avs. st 
Trussed Concrete Steel) 7!2* | see o~ 3 
United Kingdom Gas | (a)2* |... | S€Ph'° 473 
Vien Mo ssssaseeses 25¢| 40 | «= | 
e and Dean ...... ee aoe 
Walsall Conduits Sept. 30 


| 208] oe, | | 
Wardle and Davenport set Siz) Sept. 3 $ 


; re apital 
Free of income tax. (a) Paid on a larger ¢ 
(ais months. (h) Free of Indian income i at. 
dividend paid on a larger capital. (v) ©4 
13-53 per cent. per annum. 








